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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


Accidental  cli'cumstances,  which  it  is  not  now 
necessary  to  advert  to,  called  my  mind  early  in  life  to  the 
remarkable  eliects  produced  by  Varieties  of  Atmosphere  on 
human  Health.  I not  only  saw  in  the  varied  operation  of 
the  Air  on  the  living'  body  the  causes  of  otherwise  unac- 
countable diseases  ; but  soon  discovered  the  reasons  why 
medicines  had  so  very  little  effect,  comj)ared  with  Changes 
of  the  Air  and  peculiar  conditions  of  Weather,  over  a large 
class  of  complaints  ; and  why,  when  atmospherical  excite- 
ment was  happily  withdrawn,  the  restorative  nisus  of  Nature 
speedily  effected  a cure,  regardless,  as  it  would  seem,  in 
many  cases,  of  the  lesser  and  often  .baneful  influence  of  a 
])lurality  of  opposite  remedies,  and  the  pretended  panaceas 
of  medical  empyricism. 

About  the  same  time  I was  struck  with  the  simple 
but  effective  practice  of  Mr.  Abernethy,  the  success  of 
which,  in  subduing  the  most  numerous  and  dissimilar 
forms  of  disease,  by  abstemiousness  and  regularity  in  dief, 
and  the  emplovment  of  a few  easily  accessible  medicines  of 
known  power,  seemed  to  point  out  some  source  of  general 
disease  in  the  disturbance  of  the  digestive  functions,  which 
could  hardly  be  referred  to  the  state  of  the  air,  while  a more 
obvious  cause  offered  itself  to  notice,  in  the  abuses  of  the 
appetites  and  passions,  and  in  the  dereliction  of  those 
salutary  jteriodical  fasts  and  abstinences  which  our  ancestors 
practised  with  so  much  medicinal  as  well  as  moral  effect, 
under  the  discipline  of  the  church,  and  with  the  united 
sanction  of  all  the  great  nations  of  antiquity. 

To  reconcile  an  apj)arent  inconsistency  which  seemed 
to  be  included  in  the  belief  in  these  two  distinct  sorts  of 
morbific  causes,  was  my  next  endeavour  ; and  I found  an 
easy  solution  of  the  difliculty,  in  the  fact,  that  in  every  case 
of  disturbance  in  the  animal  machine,  there  was  a predis- 
jjonent  cause,  which  favoured,  and,  as  it  were,  laid  out  for 
the  operation  of  the  exciting  cause,  in  the  production  of 
actual  disease.  That  the  hereditary  varieties  of  constitution, 
and  the  evil  habits  of  artificial  life,  constituted  the  principal 
])redisponent  to  disorder  seemed  obvious  ; while  a series  of 
observations  and  enquiries,  which  it  is  the  object  of  this 
essay  to  develope,  showed  that  the  exciting  cause  resulted 
from  the  occasional  morbific  qualities  of  the  atmosphere. 
It  necessarily  resulted  from  these  premises  that,  as  the 
causes  of  disease  were  twofold,  so  must  be  the  remedies  ; 
and  that  while  the  simple  practice  of  alleviating  the  irritation 
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in  the  digestive  viscera,  and  strengthening  the  nervous 
system  by  regularity  and  by  seasonable  exercise,  were  in 
every  case  to  be  I’esorted  to,  as  a means  of  removing  the 
constitutional  predisposing  cause  of  illness,  we  should,  con- 
sidering the  overpowering  nature  of  the  atmospherical  ex- 
citant, make  a freer  and  more  general  use  of  change  of  air 
as  an  assistant  remedy.  As  repeated  observations  and 
long  experience  have  confirmed,  at  least  to  my  mind,  the 
correctness  of  the  notions  which  I had  formed  of  the  nature 
of  disease,  so  have  I endeavoured,  in  these  hasty  and  im- 
perfect pages,  to  submit  them  to  the  judgment  of  others. 
My  own  observations  have  not  extended  beyond  Europe  ; 
but  I shall  be  happy,  if  I have  stated  any  opinions  hastily, 
to  see  them  either  confirmed,  modified,  or  refuted  by  such 
facts  as  practitioners  in  distant  climes,  and  under  far  different 
atmospheres  shall  be  able  to  bring  forward  out  of  their 
own  experience. 

One  very  important  piece  of  knowledge  has  been 
gained  by  me  during  this  enquiry.  I have  plainly  dis- 
covered the  reason  why  similar  complaints  have  ap- 
parently been  cured  by  different  practitioners  by  remedies 
of  the  most  opposite  character  ; a fact  so  notorious,  that  it 
has  often  cast  a slur  on  the  boasted  utility  and  importance  of 
the  profession.  The  fact  is  that  changes  of  atmosphere 
really  exercise  a much  greater  influence  over  health  than  is 
usually  imagined  ; and  thus  during  the  slow  and  tiresome 
course  of  medicine  to  which  patients  frequently  submit,  it 
happens  in  the  natural  order  of  things  that  obscure  changes 
in  the  qualities  of  the  atmosphere  take  place,  which  in  reality 
effect  the  cure,  and  that,  too,  just  in  time  to  save  our  credit  as 
physicians.  There  is,  indeed,  no  other  mode  of  accounting 
for  the  facts  alluded  to  than  this.  For  seeing  that  disorders 
run  through  a certain  term,  get  worse,  and  then  gradually 
subside  under  the  most  opposite  sorts  of  practice,  one  would 
naturally  guess,  and  I should,  I confess,  so  have  guessed,  even 
had  I not  discovered  it  experimentally,  that  there  must  be  some 
common  cause,  acting  on  the  constitutions  ot  the  patients 
thus  variously  treated,  which  exerted  its  natural  influence 
independently  of  the  remedies  artificially  employed.  By  what 
I have  said,  I by  no  means  intend  to  undervalue  the  healing 
Art,  when  conducted  with  rational  views  to  assist  Nature  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  I am  convinced  that,  with  the  exception 
of  a few  simple  drugs  which  have  a known  and  obvious 
tendency  to  restore  certain  suspended  animal  functions,  the 
power  of  medicines  is  much  overrated ; their  number  and 
the  pretended  specific  power  of  each  is  absurdly  multiplied 
and  misstated,  and  their  composition  in  prescriptions  is  too 
often  fantastical,  and  founded  on  no  rational  system  of 
chemical  philosophy  whatever,  flow  often  have  I seen  a 
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patient  who  had  been  long:  ill,  recover  on  a change  of 
weather,  or  of  situation,  while  the  benefit  has  been  falsely 
ascribed  to  some  prescribed  einpyrical  hodgepodge,  on  whose 
composition  no  chemist  could  have  hazarded  a con- 
jecture, and  of  which  no  experience  ever  proved  the  efficacy, 
while  its  harralessness  alone  stood  attested  by  the  fact  that 
similar  disorders  in  collateral  cases  got  well,  notwithstanding 
the  administration  of  drugs  of  the  most  opposite  character. 
The  absurd  custom  likewise  in  England  of  dividing  the 
profession  into  physicians  and  surgeons,  is  another  great 
source  of  the  measure  of  evil  that  is  mixed  with  the  blessings 
that  under  a more  rational  system  our  profession  might  be 
instrumental  in  conferring  on  society.  No  man  can  be  a good 
physician  who  does  not  understand  anatomy,  physiology, 
and  surgery.  And  I defy  any  man  to  make  himself  a good 
surgeon  who  has  not  a competent  knowledge  of  physic  : both 
are  so  naturally  blended  that  in  no  part  of  the  Island,  nor 
indeed  of  Europe,  except  in  England,  are  these  branches 
separated  : either  branch  exclusively  does  not  allow  of  scope 
enough  for  the  exercise  of  those  intellectual  faculties  which 
are  necessary  to  make  a good  medical  practitioner.  And  hence 
it  happens  that  physicians  too  often  grope  their  way 
through  quackery  to  practice,  or  follow  the  accumulated 
errors  of  their  predecessors  ; while  exclusive  surgery 
leads  to  a dangerous  enterprise  in  operation,  and  creates 
a habit  of  resorting  to  the  knife  in  many  cases,  when 
a little  more  knowledge  of  physiology  and  medicine  would 
have  suggested  the  propriety  of  attempting  the  cure  of 
the  injured  or  diseased  parts  : which  an  extended  knowledge 
of  the  power  of  atmosphere  and  its  changes  vvould  enable  us 
better  to  effect.  Of  all  this  I have  seen  repeated  proofs,  and 
therefore  1 shall  merely  state  in  conclusion,  that  while  I do 
not  by  any  means  intend,  by  what  has  been  said  above,  to 
undervalue  the  advantage  of  our  profession,  I am  desirous 
of  inducing  its  practitioners  to  follow  it  rationally,  and  of 
availing  themselves  of  the  immense  assistance  which  they 
may  derive  from  a knowledge  of  Nature.  For  I am  certain 
that  unless  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Natural  Philosophy  are 
united  in  the  same  individual,  the  Science  which  we  profess 
will  never  rise  to  any  thing  like  its  proper  eminence, 
or  place  itself  on  a level  with  collateral  branches  of 
knowledge,  in  this  age  of  general  enquiry.  With  what 
success  my  humble  efforts  may  be  attended  I know  not,  but 
this  I know,  that  the  importance  of  the  subject  I am  dis- 
cussing, cannot  be  diminished  by  my  imperfect  power  to 
discuss  it  ; as  enquiry,  by  whatever  source  it  may  be 
excited,  must  lead  to  good,  which  is  my  aj)ology  for 
obtruding  these  observations  on  the  public. 

Boreham,  May  12,  1829. 
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CHAPTER  1 . 

A GENERAL  STATEMENT  OF  FACTS,  TENDING  TO  PROVE  THE 
EXCITING  CAUSE  OF  EPIDEMICS  TO  BE  ATMOSPHERICAL. 


§ I. — Health  is  perpetually  influenced  by  Atmospherical  Causes. — 
Opinion  of  the  AnfienLs'. 

Atmospherical  air,  the  daily  support  of  animal 
' life,  is  capable,  under  different  circumstances,  of  holding,  in 
solution,  various  invisible  as  well  as  visible  volatile  effluvia ; 
evaporated  water,  and  other  gases,  unhealthy  miasmata 
from  marshes,  odours,  and  many  things,  unnecessary  to 
describe,  seem  to  float  and  mix  with  the  air  ; calorific  rays 
also,  as  well  as  light,  penetrate  it  and  are  again  reflected 
into  it  from  the  earth’s  surface  ; partial  rarefactions  also 
take  place  in  it,  and  it  moves  in  the  character  of  wind,  while 
in  the  round  of  the  seasons  other  changes  take  place  in 
annual  succession.  All  these  things  variously  and  conjointly 
impart  to  the  air  of  tiifferent  times  and  places  qualities  which 
render  it  the  exciting  cause  of  innumerable  changes  in  the 
animal  economy.  Atmospherical  electricity,  of  all  the  other 
phenomena  of  the  air  which  affect  health,  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  evident.  To  all  these  we  may  add,  as  links  in  the 
chain  of  causes,  the  attraction,  or  some  other  equivalent 
power,  exercised  on  our  globe  by  the  celestial  bodies,  which, 
though  not  perceived  by  us  nor  detected  by  instruments,  is, 
nevertheless,  very  easily  deduced  from  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  the  tides,  a phenomenon  tending  to  prove  by  analogy, 
the  effect  which  solar  and  lunar  influence  must  necessarily 
have  on  all  the  moveable  fluid  matter  of  the  earth.  Witli 
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these  preliminary  observations,  I shall  proceed  to  one  of  the 
most  important  and  curious  enquiries  that  relate  to  the 
origin  of  disease,  in  as  far  as  it  may  be  regarded  as  under 
the  influence  of  the  combined  elementary  powers  to  which 
I have  made  allusion. 

It  has  been  a popular  notion,  time  out  of  mind,  that 
atmospheric  changes  have  an  influence  on  the  state  of  human 
health  ; — and  that  the  epidemic  constitution  of  the  air,  pro- 
ducing pestilence,  is  an  effect  of  changes  in  the  air  of  a 
more  remarkable  kind.  Such  belief  appears  to  be  founded 
on  reason  : for,  since  a number  of  persons,  of  various  ages, 
constitutions,  and  habits  of  life,  at  different  places,  become 
the  subjects  of  disorder  at  the  same  time,  it  is  rational  to 
attribute  their  malady  to  some  general  cause.  And  the 
occurrence  of  disorder  in  particular  kinds  of  weather,  or 
at  stated  seasons  of  the  year,  naturally  suggests  the  opinion 
that  such  cause  resides  in  the  air. 

But  it  appears  to  me,  that  it  is  not  the  heat,  the  cold, 
the  dampness,  or  the  drought  of  the  air,  which  is  chiefly 
concerned  in  causing  disorders,  nor  the  sudden  change  from 
one  to  another  of  these  states  ; but  that  it  is  some  peculiarity 
in  its  impregnations,  combined  with  its  electric  state.  The 
pain  felt  in  limbs  which  have  been  formerly  broken,  previous 
to  a change  of  weather,  and  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
stomachs  of  many  persons  before  and  during  thunderstorms, 
are  sufficient,  I think,  to  warrant  such  a conjecture. 

During  unhealthy  weather,  when  other  practitioners 
have  spoken  of  the  general  ill  health  of  their  patients,  I have 
remarked  circumstances  which  appeared  to  denote  an  irre- 
gular distribution  of  the  atmospherical  electricity.  The 
manner  of  the  distribution,  and  the  continual  and  multiform 
changes  of  the  cirrus  branching  about  and  outstretching  its 
fibres  in  every  direction  ; the  sudden  formation  and  sub- 
sidence of  the  mixed  modifications  of  cloud  in  different 
places,  and  the  irregular  appearance  of  some  other  pheno- 
mena; the  intermitted  action  of  De  Luc’s  aerial  electroscope; 
unsteady  and  varying  winds  ; and  the  abundance  of  luminous 


meteors  by  night ; are  the  circumstances  to  which  1 
allude.* 

In  times  of  pestilence  and  other  more  terrible  forms  of 
epidemics,  volcanic  eruptions,  winters  of  unusual  severity, 
drought  in  summer,  inundations,  and  other  unusual  pheno- 
mena are  found  to  happen. 

It  cannot,  how'ever,  be  considered,  that  atmospheric 
causes  alone  produce  epidemic  and  other  complaints  : they 
must  be  regarded  as  having  a compound  origin,  and  as 
resulting  from  the  operation  of  peculiar  conditions  of  the 
atmosphere  on  persons  of  particular  states  of  constitution  ; 
otherwise,  all  persons  would  be  affected,  which  is  contrary 
to  experience.  There  are  innumerable  varieties  of  temper- 
ament, of  general  habits  of  life,  and  of  predisposition  to 
disease,  whicli,  in  different  subjects,  vary  the  effects  of  the 
air.  And  many  persons,  perhaps,  enjoy  a state  of  health, 
and  perfect  action,  which  may  be  capable  of  resisting  its 
evil  influence  altogether.  It  might  be  productive  ot  useful 
results,  if  physicians  would  make  accurate  meteorological 
registers  during  the  prevalence  of  any  epidemic  or  con- 
tagious disorders  ; such  as  the  influenza,  small  pox,  measles, 
fevers,  and  other  complaints. 

Although  we  admit  the  influence  of  atmospheric  pecu- 
liarities on  the  health,  yet  the  manner  and  extent  of  their 
operation  cannot  easily  be  ascertained.  They  may  deprive 
persons,  already  weak,  of  a portion  of  their  electricity,  and 
thus  the  energies  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system  may  be 
diminished  ; or  the  atmospheric  electricity  being  unequally 
distributed  in  the  air,  or  propagated  downward  at  intervals, 
it  may  occasion  an  irregular  distribution  of  it  in  our  bodies, 
and  produce  an  irregularity  of  function.  1 suspect,  how- 
ever, that  these  conjectures  do  not  help  us  much  to  ascertain 
the  precise  cause  of  the  influence  alluded  to,  and  we  must 
be,  therefore,  contented,  after  enumerating  facts,  to  bend 

* For  particulars  relative  to  the  forms  of  the  clouds,  I must  refer  to 
my  “ Researches  about  Atmospheric  Phenomena,  illustrated  by  Figures  of  the 
Clouds,  &c.”  3rd  F.dition,  I.ondon,  18tJ3  — And  7Vii7,  1811. 
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our  attention  to  the  best  inode  of  practice,  with  a view  to 
mitig'ation  ami  cure.  By  whatever  causes  the  nervous 
functions  may  be  disturbed,  a disordered  action  of  the 
digestive  organs  will  be  included  among  the  probable  conse- 
quences ; and  a state  of  nervous  and  digestive  disorder 
being  once  induced,  various  symptoms  may  ensue,  to  which 
there  be  a constitutional  predisposition  : this  circumstance 
points  out,  while  we  are  investigating  the  peculiar  symptoms 
in  each  case,  the  safety  and  propriety  in  all,  of  a more 
prompt  attention  to  relieve  the  stomach  and  bowels  by  gentle 
aperient  or  alterative  medicines. 

Not  only  the  functions  of  the  body,  but  the  operations 
of  the  intellect,  as  they  depend  on  the  state  of  the  brain, 
maysulfer  from  any  cause  which  disturbs  the  animal  machine. 
VVe  find  that  the  mind  generally  partakes  of  the  irritability 
of  the  nervous  system  in  general ; and  that  in  particular 
kinds  of  weather,  which  affect  the  functions  of  the  brain, 
persons  find  themselves  incapable  of  the  same  clear  and 
powerful  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties  as  they  enjoy  at 
other  times.  The  falling  sickness  so  often  recorded,  and 
also  epidemic  insanity,  are  instances  of  the  power  of  the 
air  to  affect  the  mind  through  the  medium  of  the  brain. 

It  would  seem  that  even  on  ordinary  occasions,  and  in 
the  absence  of  decided  pestilence,  there  were  a more  imme- 
diate connexion  between  the  peculiar  state  of  the  air,  and 
the  kind  of  disorders  which  were  thereby  excited,  than  what 
consists  in  the  general  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system 
and  digestive  organs,  and  the  diseases  which  follow  by 
sympathy,  in  consequence  of  a predisposition  thereto.  For 
it  may  be  observed,  that  independently  of  acknowledged 
epidemics,  one  particular  kind  of  trivial  disorder  will  prevail 
for  a long  time.  Thus,  in  winter,  the  different  symptoms  of 
the  state  of  the  body  which  we  call  a cold,  appear,  in  some 
measure,  to  prevail  and  vary  together ; so  that  it  is 
common  to  hear  people  talking  of  the  fashionable  complaint. 
Coughs,  for  a while,  are  the  prevailing  symptoms ; sore 
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throats  are  then  the  most  common.  It  is  in  spring  that 
certain  kinds  of  cutaneous  eruptions  usually  appear ; and 
in  autumn,  that  those  irregularities  in  the  functions  of  the 
digestive  viscera,  called  cholera  morbus,  &c.  happen,  and 
which  have  been  erroneously  attributed  to  eating  much 
fruit. 

With  respect  to  what  we  call  catching  cold,  I may 
observe  that,  either  there  must  be  some  state  of  body  pre- 
vious to  catarrh  which  renders  it  particularly  susceptible 
of  a check  to  perspiration,  or  there  must  be  some  state 
of  atmosphere  which  has  a tendency  to  excite  catarrhal 
affections  ; for  persons  often  take  cold  when  they  are  taking 
most  care,  and  when  they  least  suspect  it.  I have  been 
exposed  to  repeated  checks  of  perspiration,  to  cold,  and  to 
fatigue,  and  have  slept  exposed  all  night  to  wind  and  snow, 
during  journeys  in  mountainous  countries,  without  injury; 
but  afterwards,  when  living  stationary,  in  populous  cities, 
and  taking  care,  I have  become  the  subject  of  catarrhal 
complaints.  Most  travellers  attest  the  same. 

It  is  probable  that  there  are  different  conditions  of 
atmosphere  perpetually  moving  about,  which  act  as  specific 
stimuli  and  excite  corresj)onding  peculiar  diseased  nervous 
actions,  which  actions  are  still  further  varied  in  each  indi- 
vidual case,  by  the  predisponent  or  state  of  constitution  of 
the  patient. 

Parts  of  the  world  are  visited  by  the  plague  at  very  short 
intervals,  while  the  same  disorder  appears  more  rarely  in 
other  places.  The  small  pox  rages  for  a time  throughout 
whole  tracts  of  country,  but  the  symptoms  of  this  epidemic 
are  different  in  one  season  from  what  they  are  in  another  ; 
at  other  times  there  is  scarcely  a case  to  be  met  with  : the 
same  may  be  said  of  scarlatina  and  measles.  This  cannot 
be  merely  tbe  effeet  of  accidental  introduction,  because 
these  disorders  will  break  out  all  at  once  in  numbers  over 
a large  tract  of  country,  prevail  for  a while,  and  then 
suddenly  disappear.  We  may  suppose  the'  effect  of  a 
peculiar  state  of  atmosphere  to  be  sometimes  that  of 


reiitlering  the  body  more  susceptible  of  infection  than 
ordinary  ; but  even  this  will  not  explain  the  fact  1 have 
mentioned.  For  if  pestilential  diseases  be  only  caused  by 
contagion,  what  at  first  occasioned  them  ? And  if  there 
be  no  external  general  cause,  why  do  they  frequently  break 
out  so  suddenly  over  large  tracts  of  country  at  once,  in 
great  numbers,  and  after  a time  subside  ? 

Some  predisponent  cause  is  necessary  to  the  disease, 
or  else  all  persons  exposed  to  the  epidemic  would  catch  it, 
and  in  artificial  society  there  are  so  many  causes  operating 
to  produce  ill  health,  that  the  extent  of  the  influence  of  any 
one  can  hardly  be  ascertained.  Inactive  habits  of  life,  bad 
air,  irritating  food,  gluttony,  the  drinking  of  spirituous  and 
fermented  liquors,  the  misguidance  of  the  passions,  and  the 
reciprocal  operation  of  the  mind  and  body  on  each  other, 
besides  hereditary  defects,  are  all  predisposing  causes  of 
disease  ; and  the  greater  or  lesser  number  of  persons  who 
fall  sick  on  the  occurrence  of  any  epidemic  will  depend 
chiefly  on  its  virulence  as  an  exciting  cause ; for  the  pre- 
disposing causes  are  very  generally  in  action  everywhere  in 
civilized  countries. 

With  respect  to  local  epidemics,  I may  observe  that 
we  do  not  know  wherein  consists  the  effect  of  the  air  of 
particular  places  on  the  constitution  ; but,  if  health  consist 
partly  in  the  equal  excitement  of  all  the  parts  and  organs  of 
the  body,  and  if  particular  airs  excite  particular  organs,  as 
some  writers  have  thought,  then  do  we  see  why  a perpetual 
change  of  place  may  become  beneficial  to  the  health  of 
certain  invalids,  who  are  never  long  well  in  one  place,  of 
which  I know  instances. 

Besides  occasional  pestilence,  it  seems  that  there  is 
some  peculiar  influence  exerted  on  the  body,  in  particular 
parts  of  the  world,  in  consequence  of  which,  in  certain  coun- 
tries, j)articular  diseases  will  always  become  prevalent , 
which  may  be  ascribed  to  some  local  peculiarity  of  the  atmos- 
phere. Lucretius,  who  was  an  accurate  observer  of  nature, 
thus  describes  occasional,  as  well  as  established  local 


ej)icleinia,  and  endeavours  to  account  for  the  tormer  as 
follows  : — 

Nunc  ratio  quae  sit  morbis,  aut  vnde,  aJpente 
Mortiferam  possit  cladem  conflare  coorta 
Morbida  vis  hominum  generi,  pecudumque  caleruis, 
Expediam.  Primum  multarum  semina  rerum 
Esse  supra  docui,  quae  sint  vitalia  nobis; 

Et  contra  quae  sint  morbo  mortique,  necesse  est 
Malta  volare : ea  quom  casu  sunt  forte  coorta 
Et  perturbarunt  ooelum,  fit  morbidus  aer. 

Atque  ea  vis  omnis  morborum,  pestilitasque 
Aut  extriusecus  ut  nubes  nebulaeque  superne 
Per  coelum  veniunt,  aut  ipsa  saepe  coorta 
De  terra  snrgunt,  vbi  putrorena  humida  necfa  est 
Intempestiuis  pluuiis,  etsolibus  icta.* 

Again,  in  allusion  to  the  latter  or  local  epideniia — 

Est  Elephas  Morbus  qui  propter  flumina  Nili 
Gignitur  Aegj'pto  in  media,  neque  praeterea  vsquam. 

Atthide  tentantur  gressus,  oculique  in  Achaeis 
Finibus;  inde  aliis  alius  locus  est  inimicus 
Partibus  ac  membris ; varius  concinnat  id  aer.t 
Virgil,  the  imitator  of  Lucretius,  observes; — 

Hie  quondam  morbo  coeli  miseranda  coorta  est 
Tempestas,  totoque  Auctumni  incanduit  aestu, 

Et  genus  omue  neci  pecudum  dedit,  omne  ferarum, 
Conripuitque  lacus;  infccit  pabula  tabo.J 
The  above  passage  implies  that  the  pestilential  influence 
is  exerted  on  animals  as  well  as  man,  and  indeed  this  has 
generally  been  the  case  ; there  are  epizootics  as  well  as  epi- 
demics, and  in  periods  of  pestilence  both  occur  together. 

All  organized  bodies,  as  far  as  human  sagacity  can 
penetrate,  appear  susceptible  of  diseased  actions,  which  may- 
be excited  by  different  causes.  In  man  these  causes  are 
various  and  complicated ; and  the  morbid  actions  which 
arise,  in  consequence,  are  numerous  and  dissimilar.  And 
this  circumstance  may  be  attributed  to  his  organization  and 
to  his  mode  of  life.  The  influence  of  the  atmosphere, 
which  is  one  cause,  is  apt  to  be  overlooked  in  the  human 

* Lucret.  de  Rer.  Nat.  lib.  vi.  1089.  f Lucret.  de  Rer.  Nat.  lib.  vi.  1112. 

J ViRG.  Georg,  lib.  iii.  478. 
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subject,  from  the  variety  of  others  which  are  continually 
operating,  and  which,  though  by  their  conjoint  influence 
they  predispose  to,^nd  often  modify  or  aggravate  its  effec  ts, 
have,  nevertheless,  a tendency  to  mislead  our  judgment  as 
to  the  manner  and  extent  of  its  operation. 

It  is  a remarkable  circumstance  that  a violent  epidemic, 
or  rather  epizootic,  for  that  is  the  most  comprehensive  term, 
often  first  attacks  animals,  and  by  degrees,  as  its  malignity 
encreases,  falls  on  man,  as  was  observed  by  Homer,  as  well 
as  by  the  early  writers  on  medicine.  Pestilence  among 
animals  likewise  occurs  among  the  slighter  epidemics,  which 
are  known  to  circumvade  the  more  intense  central  pestilence. 

Virgil  aptly  alludes  to  the  influence  of  the  epidemic 
constitution  of  the  air  on  animals,  and  thus  concludes  by 
observing  their  freedom  from  those  predisponent  causes 
which  occur  in  the  human  subject  : — 

Atqui  non  Massica  Bacchi 

M unera,  non  illis  epulae  nocuere  repostae, 

Frondibus  et  viclu  pascuntur  simplicis  herbac, 

Pocula  sunt  fontes  liquid!  atque  exercita  cnrsu 
Flnmiua,  nec  somnos  abrumpit  cura  salubres.* 

There  are  many  remarkable  instances,  on  record,  of 
distempers  among  animals,  whieh  have  prevailed  only  for  a 
time,  and  which  seem  to  be  referrible  to  the  atmosphere. 
A few  years  ago,  in  Essex,  prevailed  a mortality  among 
cats,  which  carried  off  considerable  numbers.  And  the  well 
known  history  of  the  cats  who  died  of  parotitis  felina,  about 
Haywood,  in  Staffordshire,  including  the  whole  of  a fine 
breed  of  Persian  cats,  is  related  by  Ur.  Darwin,  in  his 
Zoonoraia.  A similar  pestilence  once  prevailed  extensively 
in  Holland,  which  destroyed  this  useful  animal  very  ex- 
tensively. The  mange  is  said  to  be  contagiotis  ; but  if  this 
be  the  case,  it  is  one  of  those  disorders  which,  arising  from 
unknown  causes  in  a great  many  animals  at  once,  may  be 
afterwards  propagated  by  contagion.  The  same  mode  of 
reasoning  seems  applicable  to  the  glanders  of  horses,  to 


♦ Virg.  Geor.  lib.  ui.  530. 


hydrophobia,  and  to  many  distempers  of  cattle.  The  whole 
history  of  epizooty,  the  murrain  of  beasts,  and  indeed  all 
the  pestilences  which  have  befallen  cattle,  of  which  history 
has  recorded  numerous  instances,  are  illustrations  of  the 
effect  of  peculiar  conditions  ot  the  atmosphere,  acting  in 
an  occult  manner  on  the  animal  machine,  and  inducing',  at 
different  times  and  seasons,  very  various  and  dissimilar 
morbid  phenomena.  Many  cases-of  the  kind  will  be  found 
in  the  Electricite  des  Meteors,'  by  the  Abbe  Bertholon, 
lijons,  1787.  Animals  too  show  that,  like  men,  they  are 
immediately  sensible  of  the  electric  and  other  changes  of 
the  weather,  as  our  popular  prognostics  prove.  These  in- 
dications are  well  known  to  the  husbandmen  in  all  countries. 

I have  collected  a great  many  in  my  work  on  Atmospheric 
Phenomena,  which  are  popular  in  our  country,  and  I have 
collated  these  with  the  remarks  of  the  old  Greek  and  Roman 
writers,  in  Notes  to  the  Diosemeia  of  Aratus. 

§2. — Peculiarities  of  the  Atmosphere  affect  the  Life  of  Plants. 

Plants  appear  to  be  affected  by  peculiarities  of  the  atmos- 
phere during  epidemics,  and  hence  it  happens  that  famine, 
as  well  as  pestilence, murrain  of  beasts,  inordinate  encrease  of 
vermin  and  insects,  and  other  such  things,  have  occurred  to- 
gether, or  in  succession,  in  epidemic  periods,  as  was  the  case 
in  the  plagues  with  which  Pharoah  was  visited.  Obscure 
qualities  of  the  air  affect  plants  alone  on  other  occasions.  In 
the  summer  of  1810,  almost  all  the  roughrined  plane  trees, 
Platanus  occidentalis  became  diseased  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  and  for  many  miles  round  ; very  few  of  which, 
in  comparison  with  the  whole  number  decayed,  recovered  ; 
while  the  smoothrined  plane  trees  Platanus  orientalis,  and 
sycamore  trees,  Acer  pseudoplatanus,  remained  healthy. 
The  same  fact  was  noticed  also  in  distant  countries.  The 
season  was  not  either  remarkably  hot  or  very  particularly 
dry  ; but  there  were  all  those  circumstances  alluded  to  in  a 
preceditjg  section  as  denoting  an  unusual  state  of  the  atmos- 
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pheiical  electricity.  Some  years  ago  a similar,  though  not 
so  extensive  a mortality,  prevailed  among  other  trees.  From 
hence  would  it  appear,  that  there  were  particular  states  of 
atmosphere  which  become  specific  stimuli  to  diseased  actions 
of  particular  plants. 

1 have  taken  pains  to  examine  this  question  closely, 
and  I have  no  doubt  that  conditions  of  atmosphere,  which 
we  cannot  demonstrate  by  instruments,  arise  from  time  to 
time,  which  cut  off’  particular  species  only,  and  leave 
neighbouring  species  untouched. 

This  subject,  however,  appears  to  have  been  overlooked 
by  Wildenow  and  others,  who  have  written  on  the  diseases 
of  plants. 

% 3. — Nature  exhibits  Herself  in  Periodical  Phenomena. 

Doctor  Spurzheim,  of  Vienna,  was  the  first  person 
who,  during  the  time  we  travelled  together,  called  my  atten- 
tion to  the  general  periodicity  of  nature.  I had  long  before 
noticed  the  influence  of  the  various  states  of  the  air  on  the 
health ; but  I was  unaware  that  such  conditions  of  the  at- 
mosphere had  periods  within  the  span  of  human  life.  He 
likewise  observed  to  me  one  periodical  phenomenon  of 
very  general  occurrence,  namely — that  for  one  or  two  days, 
and  at  the  interval  of  about  twenty  eight,  many  persons,* 
without  any  ostensible  cause,  and  without  any  particular 
complaint,  felt  themselves  more  irritable  and  less  disposed 
for  intellectual  exertion  than  usual.  He  noticed,  too,  a 
remark  of  Dr.  Gall,  that  the  female  catamenia  occurred  in 
a greater  number  of  women  about  the  monthly  period  of 
irritability  than  at  any  other  time. 

I notice  these  facts  merely  to  show  that  there  are  periods 
in  disease  evidently  derivable  from  external  causes,  and  in 
this  case  lunar  influence  may  be  the  cause  ; facts,  however, 
are  wanting  to  establish  it  as  certain,  at  least  in  the  cases 
alluded  to. 

Botanists  have  of  late  regarded  the  vernal  rising  of  the 
sap  and  the  growth  of  plants  as  effected  by  electrical  causes. 
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In  proof  of  this,  I may  observe  that  I have  found  hail  and 
snow,  so  generally  the  vehicle  of  electricity,  to  be  more 
conducive  to  early  vegetation  than  a warmer  air,  in  a dry 
spring,  or  one  which  was  attended  by  much  unwholesome 
non  electric  rain.  The  learned  Abbe  Bertholon  goes  further, 
and  asserts  that  plants  growing  near  to  conductors  of  atmos- 
pherical electricity  flourish  better  than  those  that  are  distant 
from  them  ; and  he  relates  one  remarkable  instance  in  France 
in  which  some  jasmin  shrubs  were  planted  against  the  side 
of  a house,  down  the  side  of  which  was  carried  a metallic 
conductor  of  lightning.  Of  these  jasmins,  those  which  grew 
near  the  insertion  of  the  metallic  rod  acquired  three  times 
the  size  of  the  others,  and  extended  so  high  as  to  reach  the 
upper  windows. 

§ 4. — There  is,  is  many  Diseases,  a Diurnal  Periodicity  of  Symptoms, 

which,  from  Analogy,  we  might  suppose  to  be  Atmospherical. 

Many  remarkable  cases  of  the  exacerbations  of  disease, 
not  usually  considered  as  intermittent,  returning  at  particular 
times  of  the  day,  or  at  stated  hours  of  the  night,  are  related 
by  Dr.  Darwin  in  his  Zoonomia.  In  one  case  clocks  were 
altered  with  a view  to  deceive  the  patient  as  to  the  real  time 
at  which  the  fit  was  wont  to  return,  under  an  idea  that  the 
periodicity  of  his  complaints  was  the  effect  of  fancy  ; but  it 
proved  to  be  otherwise  ; for  he  awoke  in  the  night,  and 
looking  at  the  clock,  which  had  been  purposely  set  an  hour 
too  slow,  expressed  his  astonishment  that  his  pulse  should 
begin  to  beat  irregularly  an  hour  before  the  usual  time, 

In  most  diseases  we  may  notice  a diurnal  periodicity,  if 
we  closely  watch  the  minutest  symptoms  which  escape  the 
general  notice  of  those  who  are  less  attentive.  There  are 
many  kinds  of  headachs,  for  example,  which  happen  at 
stated  times  of  the  day,  and  which  I shall  treat  of  in  a 
separate  section  on  that  complaint. 

In  this  case  there  may  be  perhaps  a particular  sensibility 
to  some  diurnal  influence,  which  does  not  generally  operate 
with  so  much  effect  on  the  human  constitution. 
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§ 5. — Plants  have  Diurnal  Periuds. 

There  Is  a great  analogy  between  the  phenomena  of 
plants  and  those  of  animals  and  of  man,  resulting  probably 
from  an  atmospherical  influence  exercised  on  both ; and 
vegetable  pathology  serves  to  illustrate  human.  Many 
flowers  shut,  and  the  afoi-ementioned  daily  disease  begins,  at 
that  very  time,  noon,  when,  from  culmination  of  the  sun, 
the  least  elTect  could  be  produced  in  a given  number  of 
minutes  from  his  variation  of  altitude.  The  effects,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  referred  to  the  direct  influence  of  warmth  ; 
but  may  depend  on  some  changes  of  the  atmosphere,  which 
take  place  at  that  time  of  day,  and  which  are  liable  to 
interruption  from  occasional  disturbing  forces.  Other  and 
innumerable  instances  may  be  adduced  of  the  diurnal  periods 
of  plants.  What  is  called  Flora’s  Dial,  is  a circular  piece 
of  ground  planted  with  certain  species  of  flowers,  regularly 
arranged  according  to  the  particular  hours  of  the  day  or 
night  at"  which  they  are  known  to  open  and.,  close  their 
blossoms,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  learn  what  is  o’clock  by  a sort 
of  botanical  horologe. 

The  worst  of  these  interesting  observations  is  the 
obscurity  which  overhangs  their  proximate  causes.  The 
known  instruments  of  meteorology  do  not  demonstrate  the 
causes  of  these  periodical  changes.  W e seem  to  be  groping 
after  them  in  the  dark.  We  must,  however,  collect,  and 
accurately  compare  their  effects  ; not  omitting,  at  the  same 
time,  the  observance  of  the  daily  variation  of  the  magnetic 
needle,  and  of  the  atmospherical  electrometer.  We  should 
also  accurately  note  all  the  unusual  phenomena,  both  atmos- 
pheric and  celestial,  which  attend  the  more  malignant 
visitations  of  pestilence ; in  consequence  of  some  very 
curious  facts  that  have  come  out  of  an  historical  enquiry,  to 
which  the  subjoined  sections  relate,  and  which  seems  to  rouse  a 
suspicion  that  the  remote  causes  of  pestilence  originate  in 
regions  far  beyond  the  atmosphere  of  our  globe.  The 
subject  is  introduced  here  that  the  reader  may  bear  it  in 
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mind  as  he  reads  on  ; it  will  be  resumed  with  additional 
facts  towards  the  close  of  the  work. 


^ G.—Of  Catarrh  in  general  and  of  Influenza  in  particular. 

One  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of  the  doctrine  laid 
down  in  these  pages  is  afforded  by  the  history  of  catarrhal 
complaints,  and  particularly  by  that  more  malignant  epidemic 
the  influenza,  Avhicli  with  some  varieties  has  visited  the 
world  like  a pestilence  at  distant  periods  of  time,  and  has 
often  been  the  forerunner  of  still  more  severe  forms  of 
disease.  The  years  when  this  epidemic  has  prevailed  most 
are— 1510,  1557,  1580,  1587,  1591,  1657,  1709,  1733, 
1743,  1762,  1775,  1782.  It  appeared  again  in  1801  and 
1802,  and  was  not  gone  by  1823,  though  it  kept  shifting  its 
quarters  and  travelling  about  Europe,  making  its  attacks 
where  least  expected.  The  reader  may  compare  these  dates 
with  those  in  the  catalogue  of  epidemics,  Chapter  Y.  That 
this  epidemic  produces  some  very  remarkable  and  specific 
changes  in  the  animal  system  there  can  be  no  doubt.  I am 
luckily  favoured  by  Dr.  Miller,  of  Chelmsford,  with  his 
notes  on  this  disorder,  as  it  appeared  in  Edinburgh  in  1803, 
and  was  described  in  Dr.  James  Home’s  Clinical  Lectures. 
It  a]>pears  that  in  February  of  that  year  it  appeared  in 
France,  and  was  called  La  Grippe,  and  soon  got  to 
England,  by  March  it  had  arrived  in  Edinburgh.  It  proved 
chiefly  fatal  to  weakly  subjects,  and  to  old  people  suffering 
under  chronic  complaints : but  its  spread  Avas  not  near  so 
rapid,  nor  its  destructiveness  so  great,  as  the  influenza  of 
1782.  What  struck  me  most  in  this  full  and  accurate 
description  of  the  disorder,  to  which  I lament  that  Avant 
of  room  prevents  me  from  inserting  at  length,  Avas  the  fact 
that  the  blood  drawn  from  the  patients  did  not  separate 
readily  into  serum  and  crassamentum,  and  though  it  co- 
agulated speedily,  never  showed  the  buffy  coat.  It  seems 
the  symptoms  were  very  much  those  of  other  influenzas 
which  have  appeared,  and  the  average  duration  of  the 
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complaint  about  twenty  five  days.  I find  by  comparing  the 
symptoms  in  the  different  visits  of  this  epidemic,  that  they  are 
similar  enough  to  identify  the  disease,  and  to  infer  the  recur- 
rence in  each  case  of  some  atmospherical  excitant  of  a 
peculiar  character,  a fact  tending  strongly  to  confirm  ray 
suspicions  of  the  very  specific  nature  of  the  epidemic  weather- 
bane  itself,  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  essay  to  illustrate. 

§ 7. — Of  the  Concurrence  of  Volcanos  and  Earthquakes  with  Pestilence, 

It  is  a remarkable  confirmation  of  my  doctrine  that 
volcanos,  earthquakes,  fiery  meteors,  and  other  atmospherical 
commotion  usually  accompany  periods  of  pestilence,  because 
they  seem  capable  not  only  of  agitating  the  air  and  causing 
its  unwonted  movements,  but  may  also  throw  up  foul  air  of 
a specific  character,  which  by  diffusion  may  become  the 
exciting  causes  of  disorder.  Of  the  possible  connection  of 
these  terrestrial  causes,  with  others  more  remote  in  the  far 
regions  of  space,  I shall  offer  a few  remarks  in  the  ensuing 
chapter. 


§8. — Of  the  possible  remote  origin  of  Atmospherical  Perturbations. 

After  we  have  shown  that  what  are  called  epidemic 
constitutions  of  the  air,  producing  general  pestilences,  and 
at  times,  very  peculiar  varieties  of  disease,  are  cotempora- 
reous  with  volcanic  eruptions,  earthquakes,  extraordinary 
meteors,  hot  summers,  severe  winters,  and  other  phenomena 
which  would  indicate  the  atmosphere  to  be  in  an  unusual  or 
troubled  state,  there  still  remains  a question  of  importance 
to  discuss,  which  has  long  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
learned,  and  which  relates  to  the  remote  origin  of  such 
unhealthy  conditions  of  the  air.  The  philosophers  of  an- 
tiquity almost  universally  believed  the  approach  of  comets 
towards  the  sun  to  bring  pestilence  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  by  rousing  volcanic  fire,  and  by  disturbing  the 
atmosphere.  If  they  had  confined  their  observations  to 


Tacts  which  illusti-ate  this  opinion  they  would  perhaps  have 
rendered  a service  to  science ; but  unfortunately-  they  too 
hastily  attributed  moral  evils  such  as  civil  commotions  and 
wars  to  similar  causes,  and  the  fanciful  systems  of  astrology 
being  at  the  same  time  introduced  in  all  their  absurd  refine- 
ments, the  knowledge  which  the  philosophers  had  treasured 
up  respecting  the  physical  influence  exerted  on  our  globe  by 
comets,  as  well  as  by  the  lunar  and  planetary  attractions, 
became  merged  in  a series  of  absurd  fables,  and  were  at 
length  converted  into  a system  of  imposture.  Kepler  fell 
into  a very  similar  absurdity,  for  he  asserted  that  the  over- 
throw of  kingdoms  and  other  moral  evils  were  actually 
foreboded  by  comets  ; while  others,  of  a more  religious  turn 
of  mind,  actually  considered  these  flaming  torches  of 
Urania  as  signs  of  scourges,  which  were  about  to  be 
inflicted  on  the  human  race  ; and  they  even  thought  the 
figure  of  comets  for  this  reason  resembled  a rod. 

The  only  possible  way  of  accounting  for  the  influence 
of  comets  on  the  revolution  of  human  society,  would  be  by 
supposing  that  the  same  natural  causes  which  produced 
atmospherical  pestilence,  might  at  the  same  time  so  inflame 
the  constitutions  of  men  as  to  render  them  more  irritable 
and  disorderly,  and  thus  dispose  them  for  violent  actions. 
But  I will  not  waste  the  time  of  the  reader  with  these 
hypotheses.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  my  purpose  just  to 
mention  the  fact,  that  comets  have,  very  frequently,  been 
accompanied  by  unusual  phenomena  on  the  surface  of  our 
earth,  have  marked  periods  of  pestilence  and  of  famine,  and 
have,  from  time  to  time,  either  by  accidental  coincidence  or 
from  some  remote  and  hidden  relations  of  cause  and  effect, 
happened  just  before  several  of  the  most  remarkable  wars 
and  revolutions  that  history  has  recorded.  The  human 
mind,  at  all  times  inquisitive  into  the  origin  of  events,  is 
very  apt  to  be  misled,  particularly  in  times  when  mystic 
feelings  are  much  attended  to,  by  confounding  contemporary 
phenomena,  which  only  occur  together  by  chance  and 
quite  consistently  with  the  common  doctrine  of  probabilities, 


witlj  utliers  that  arc  more  evidently  connected  together  by 
the  relations  of  cause  and  effect.  And  this  transition  is  so 
easy,  as  I have  long  ago  shown  when  treating  of  natural 
prognostics  and  omens,  that  we  can  hardly  wonder  at  its 
prevalence  at  a period  when  the  inquiries  of  comprehensive 
and  energetic  minds  were  first  directed  towards  natural 
objects,  in  the  infancy  of  science.  Neither  has  this  abuse 
of  the  noble  faculties  of  comparison  and  causality  declined  in 
modern  times.  The  discovery  of  the  lunar  influence  on  the 
tides  ; and  of  full  and  new  moons,  and  particularly  eclipses, 
on  the  health  of  certain  nervous  persons,  together  with  the 
effect  of  the  disturbing  forces  of  the  planets,  by  attraction, 
on  each  other  and  on  comets,  while  it  favoured  the  opinion 
that  there  might  be  in  return  an  influence  exercised  by  comets 
on  the  planets,  producing,  by  natural  causes,  volcanos  and 
pestilence,  has  likewise  given  encouragement  to  those  who 
will  feign  pretend  that  such  influence  is  extended  to  the 
human  body.  Without,  however,  entering  wider  in  this 
field  of  enquiry,  I will  just  mention  some  historical  facts 
which  will  explain  the  origin  of  the  opinions  to  which  I 
have  made  allusion.  But  previous  to  stating  these  facts, 
I must  observe  that  whatever  influence  comets  may  have  on 
our  globe,  whereby  they  raise  the  latent  fire  of  volcanos 
and  disturb  the  state  of  the  air,  that  influence  must  be 
something  more  than  mere  attraction,  which,  by  calculation, 
can  be  shown  to  be  too  small  to  produce  any  sensible  effect. 
It  may  be  electricity  that  is  the  agent ; there  may  be  also 
a resisting  medium  wherein  planetary  bodies  move  ; or  we 
may  conjecture  other  things,  but  after  all,  the  mode  of 
causation  is  merely  conjectural,  and  we  must  be  contented 
to  enumerate  effects. 

At  the  time  of  the  general  deluge  when  Noah’s  ark 
floated  on  the  waters  that  had  covered  the  earth,  a comet  is 
mentioned  on  the  authority  of  Eckstorm  and  Ricciolus.  The 
flood  might  be  the  result  of  natural  causes  ; as  we  find  great 
floods  have  usually  happened  in  times  of  large  comets.  The 
second  comet  on  record  appeared  as  they  pretend  before  the 
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burning'  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  in  B.C.  1897.  The 
third  was  observed  in  E^ypt  before  the  scarcity  in  the  time 
of  Isaac  ; and  the  fourth,  which  is  described  as  being  like  a 
fiery  wheel,  and  therefore  must  have  been  a large  buzzy 
comet,  was  seen  in  Arabia  just  before  the  famine,  recorded 
in  the  story  of  Joseph  and  his  Brethren,  B.C.  1707.  It 
may  have  been  remarked  also  that  if  the  great  comet  of 

A. D.  1680,  which  may  be  called  the  Newtonian,  have  always 
returned  to  its  periods,  computation  would  prove  it  to  have 
approached  its  perihelion  during  the  deluge  in  the  time  of 
Ogyges,  which  laid  Attica  waste  for  200  years.  In  B.C.  1764, 
and  which  is  said  to  have  disturbed  the  orbit  of  Venus.  In 
all  these  cases  it  will  readily  be  noted  that  great  moral 
changes  in  the  fate  of  men  and  nations  attend  the  natural 
commotions  apparently  produced  by  the  agency  of  the 
comets.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  comet  of  about  the 
year  B C.  1515,  which  brought  the  succession  of  plagues 
by  which  Pharoah  was  inflicted  during  the  captivity  of 
Israel,  when  the  Pyramids  of  Aegypt  are  supposed  to  have 
been  built,  but  which  plagues  led  to  a moral  event  of  im- 
portance— the  liberation  of  the  tribes  led  by  Moses.  And 
then  another  natural  phenomena  occurred  which  ought  not 
to  escape  notice,  namely,  the  retreat  of  the  Red  Sea, 
whereby  the  Israelites  wefe  enabled  to  pass  over  to  the 
desert ; but  the  said  recession  of  the  sea  being  of  limited 
duration,  the  host  of  the  tyrant  was  drowned  in  attempting 
to  pursue  them. 

By  calculation,  the  great  Newtonian  comet  must  have 
returned  again  in  B.C.  1194,  when  the  moral  evil  of  the 
Trojan  war  began  ; which  was  followed  by  the  violent 
eruption  of  Aetua,  and  by  earthquakes  and  pestilence. 
About  this  time  one  of  the  seven  stars  ceased  to  be  visible, 
which  led  to  the  fable  that  Electra  had  left  her  sister 
Pleiades  and  gone  to  the  pole ; and  which  explains  Ovid’s 
description  of  this  groupe  in  his  Fasti — Septem  quae  did  sex 
tamen  esse  solent.  The  third  return  of  this  great  comet  in 

B. C.  619,  would  make  it  the  blazing  star  of  the  Sybil.  In 
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B.C.  44  it  seems  to  have  again  approached  our  system,  and 
to  have  been  the  memorable  Julium  siilus  that  foreboded  the 
death  of  Cassar  on  the  Ides  of  March:  whence  Virffil  in 
Geor.  JEcce  Dionaei  processit  Caesaris  astrum.  There 
were  two  other  comets  at  tliis  time — hence  the  same  poet 
says,  Nec  diree  toties  arsere  cometse ; and  the  great  poli- 
tical events  agitated  at  that  time,  as  well  as  others  that  I am 
about  to  relate,  justify  Lucan’s  description  crinemque 
timendi  Sideris  et  terris  mutaniem  regna  cometen. 
During  this  comet  the  sun  was  much  obscured.  The  same 
comet  appeared  again  in  A.D.  531,  if  we  credit  Justinian, 
when  the  conspiracy  was  disclosed  at  Constantinople,  the 
Benedictinec  Order  was  founded,  and  the  plague  of  Ethiopia 
happened.  The  sun  was  again  pale.  In  A.D.  1106  it  came 
again  during  Lent,  and  was  described  as  of  immense  size  ; 
it  was  followed  by  violent  tempests  and  floods,  and  by  the 
plague  in  Jerusalem  and  elsewhere.  In  A.D.  1680  its  famous 
appearance  is  perpetuated  in  our  memories  by  the  obser- 
vations of  Newton,  and  the  theories  to  w'hich  it  led  him. 
This  comet  was  now,  as  before,  preceded  and  followed  by 
several  others,  and  was  attended  by  general  pestilence. 

I shall  now  return  to  the  year  B.C.  525,  when  a comet 
of  great  size  was  observed  in  China,  in  Antares,  followed 
by  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  by  Cambyses.  In  B.C.  480,  a 
comet,  shaped  like  a horn,  was  noticed  during  the  retreat 
of  Xerxes.  In  466  a comet,  about  the  time  of  the  emanci- 
pation of  Syracuse,  was  accompanied  with  the  fall  of  a 
meteorolite,  then  called  a stone  fallen  from  the  sun,  by  a 
similar  mistake  to  that  whereby  we  now  call  such  substances 
lunar  stones.  In  B.C.  431,  a comet  preceded  the  plague  of 
Athens,  and  the  Peloponnesian  war : one  in  B.C . 400,  foreboded 
the  pestilence  and  severe  winter  at  Rome,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Athenian  Republic.  In  B.C.  373,  a comet  of 
great  length  brought  the  severe  cold  winter  ; it  was  named 
Aristeum.  In  B.C.  358,  a comet  came  at  first  in  shape 
like  a mane  but  afterwards  like  a lance,  followed  by  the  war 
for  the  temple  of  Delphos.  In  B.C.  841,  a comet  was 
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fdHowed  by  horrible  wind  near  Corinth,  and  the  defeat  of 
the  Carthaginians.  In  B C.  204,  a comet  is  recorded,  like 
a great  blazing  torch,  foreboding  the  siege  of  Urtica,  and 
the  defeat  of  Annibal,  at  Zama.  In  B.C.  183,  a horrible 
comet  is  said  to  have  blazed  80  days  before  Annibal  died. 
In  B.C.  168,  was  seen  the  great  comet,  called  Hircus,  re- 
corded by  Seneca  ; an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  foretold  by 
Gallns,  and  the  defeat  of  Perseus,  at  Pydna.  Soon  after- 
%vards,  in  B.C.  146,  a comet  preceded  the  capture  of 
Carthage,  by  Scipio  : and  in  B.C.  136,  another  blazed  at 
the  death  of  Hostilius  Manlius  ; and  soon  after  came  the 
huge  comet  of  B.C.  130,  when  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria, 
was  killed.  In  B.C.  120,  one  comet  ; next  year  two  comets 
appeared  : great  eruption  of  Aetna.  In  B.C.  99,  appeared 
the  comet,  called  the  fax  ardens,  of  the  Tarquins  : 
Lusitania  conquered  by  Dolabella.  In  B.C.  90,  a comet, 
followed  by  the  Mithridatic  war.  In  B.C.  1787,  a comet  ob- 
served in  China,  foreboding  the  taking  of  Athens,  by  Scilla. 
In  B.C.  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  and  before  pestilence. 
We  have  already  mentioned  the  comet  and  prodigies  of 
the  year  B.C.  44.  In  B.C.  32,  a comet  foreboded  the  battle 
of  Actium.  In  B.C.  30,  a comet  preceded  the  earthquake 
in  Judea  and  the  plague  of  Jerusalem.  In  B.C.  13,  appeared 
a comet  before  the  death  of  Agrippa. 

The  last  comet  to  be  recorded  is  the  memorable  Star 
of  Bethlem,  appointed  to  announce  the  birth  place  of  our 
Lord,  on  the  occasion  of  which  the  Sybil  is  reported  to 
have  made  the  memorable  response  to  Augustus, — “ Hie 
puer  te  mayor  est,  hunc  adora.”  It  is  remarkable  that 
while  all  ancient  writers  have  represented  the  other  comets 
as  scourges  and  signs  of  evil,  no  writer  has  made  their 
remarks  of  the  comet  now  under  consideration.  It  was  the 
only  comet  recorded  as  the  messenger  of  glad  tidings. 

After  the  commencement  of  our  era,  numerous  comets 
are  recorded,  usually  followed  by  the  phenomena  which  I 
have  described,  from  which  I have  made  a selection  in  the 
historical  catalogue  which  will  be  found  below,*  and  I have 

* See  paye  139. 
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recorded  therein  all  those  whose  perihelion  passages  have  been 
astronomically  computed,  besides  many  others  recorded  on 
good  authority.  Facts  are  always  curious,  and  in  a cata- 
logue of  diseases  so  obscure  in  their  origin  as  epidemics,  it 
would  not  have  been  right  to  have  omitted  any  conspicuous 
phenomena  found  by  actual  observation  to  be  cotemporary. 
For  it  actually  has  turned  out  true,  whatever  may  be 
the  cause,  that  in  modern  times,  as  well  as  formerly,  pestilence 
has  followed  comets,  of  which  the  plagues  in  London,  among 
others,  afford  examples  ; and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  the 
returns  of  the  same  comet  seem  to  have  been  attended  by  the 
recurrence  of  similar  epidemics  in  the  same  place,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  present  coinetoed  called  Encke’s  Comet,  which, 
in  1813,  and  again  this  year,  brought  the  fever  in  Gibraltar. 
This  comet  is  said  by  Dr.  Olbers  to  shine  by  reflected  and 
not  original  light,  and  if  this  be  true,  it  affords  additional 
proof  of  its  intermediate  planetary  nature ; since  its  little 
orbit  lies  within  the  limits  of  our  system.  One  thing  I 
cannot  help  mentioning  in  furtherance  of  the  opinion  of 
Kepler,  to  which  1 have  made  such  favourable  reference, 
namely,  that  my  predictions  of  the  consequences  of  the 
late  fever  at  Gibraltar,  to  which,  as  on  former  occasions, 
has  followed  a particular  comet,  have  been  fully  verified. 
In  an  article  published  in  the  daily  journals  last  autumn,  1 
said  that  we  should  find  pestilence  of  a minor  kind  raging  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  central  fever,  and,  as  that  fever  passed 
off,  following  in  its  train.  Let  us  compare  these  forebodings, 
founded  on  experience  of  the  past  alone,  with  facts  that  have 
recently  happened.  The  comet  approached  our  system 
in  September,  the  great  Zodiacal  Light  happened  on 
Michaelmas  Day,  the  Gibraltar  fever  broke  out,  was  at  its 
height  during  the  perihelion  passage  of  the  comet,  and 
subsided  as  that  body  receded  from  our  system.  Fevers  iu 
the  surrounding  country  broke  out ; at  Edinburgh  and  Paris, 
there  were  peculiar  epidemics ; the  small  pox  still  rages  in 
parts  of  England,  and  an  unhealthy  season  prevails  gene- 
rally, and  we  now  hear  of  the  plague  at  Jassy.  I believe 
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we  shall  hear  of  further  visitations  of  epicleniia  : but  I can 
only  say  in  conclusion  that  1 disclaim  any  theory  on  the 
subject,  and  in  the  absence  of  decided  opinion  as  to  the 
particular  inodes  of  causation,  I rely  on  facts  alone  for 
furnishing  any  good  prognosticative  knowledge.  The  cata- 
logue of  comets  included  in  this  work,  is  not  only  inserted 
f(M’  the  information  of  the  curious  in  astronomy,  but  in 
order  to  afford  the  physiologist  who  may  have  recourse  to  it, 
a means  either  of  verifying  or  of  refuting  the  doctrine  already 
laid  down,  respecting  the  influence  of  comets  on  our  globe. 
But  let  it  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  to  any  direct  influence 
of  the  comets  on  health  by  means  of  attraction  to  which  1 
‘^llude,  but  to  the  influence  which  we  are  warranted  by  facts 
in  considering  them  as  exerting  on  the  atmosphere,  and 
perhaps  also  on  the  internal  parts  of  the  earth.  For  we 
find  that  in  the  order  of  phenomena  the  comets  as  they 
approach  are  followed  by  volcanic  eruptions,  earthquakes, 
and  fiery  meteors,  unusual  storms,  and  other  atmospheric 
commotions,  and  that  it  is  by  the  secondary  effects  produced 
by  the  atmosphere  on  the  health,  that  diseases  are  produced. 
The  reason  why  popular  epidemics  vary  on  their  type  and 
mode  of  termination  at  different  times  is,  because  the  peculiar 
state  of  the  air,  which  excites  the  disorders,  varies  ; and 
this  variety  in  the  air  is  occasioned  by  varieties  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  atmosphere  is  disturbed  by  the  volcanic  and 
other  commotions,  by  local  circumstances  productive  of 
miasmeta,  and  by  electrical  changes  of  the  precise  nature 
of  which  we  are  ignorant,  but  which  may  not  itself  be  wholly 
free  from  the  influence  of  comets  and  other  celestial  bodies. 

Among  the  varieties  of  weather  that  produce  disorder, 
none  are  more  manifest  than  severe  long  and  unseasonable 
cold.  History  points  out  clearly  the  evil  influenee  of  severe 
and  protracted  winters,  as  well  as  their  reagents  hot  dry  and 
close  summers,  in  the  production  of  disorders.  The  present 
season  affords  one  example  in  point : disorders  have  been 
very  general,  cases  of  sudden  death,  resembling  what  was 
recorded  formerly  as  the  Falling  Sickness,  have  been  very 
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frequent,  various  epidemics,  and  amon»  others  the  small 
pox  has  been  in  some  places  very  prevalent,  as  have  an- 
ginas and  other  nervous  affections.  The  season  has  been 
cold,  the  winter  protracted,  and  the  spring  very  late,  not 
only  in  Britain  but  all  over  Europe  ; while  the  Comet  and  the 
Zodiacal  Light  before  alluded  to,  have  been  forerunners  of 
the  said  cold,  and  probably  of  the  terrible  earthquakes 
recently  experienced  in  Spain.  I shall,  however,  leave 
history  to  speak  for  herself  on  this  peint,  while  theories 
respecting  abstraction  of  oxygen  or  of  caloric  with  changes  of 
electricity,  may  be  indulged  in  to  the  full  extent  by  all  those 
who,  in  studying  cause  and  effect,  imagine  that  they  get  the 
nearer  to  the  truth  by  the  affected  use  of  a scientific  nomen- 
clature, or  who  seek  to  merge  their  ignorance  in  a jargon  of 
sounding  words. 

§ 9. — The  external  Influence,  above  described,  is  conflnned  and  illus- 
trated by  certain  Monthly  Periods  of  Irritability. 

It  appears  by  the  most  correct  observations  which  the 
German  Physicians  have  made  on  the  phenomena  of  the 
animal  machine,  that  a period  occurs  twice  in  every  month 
in  which  all  weak  and  susceptible  persons  are  more  irritable 
than  usual.  Dr.  Gall  was  the  first  j)erson  who  distinctly 
noticed  and  described  this  period,  and  he  ascribed  it  to 
some  external  influence.  Subsequent  observations  tend 
farther  to  show  that  these  periods  occur  near  to  the  times  of 
the  new  and  full  moon.  And  ray  own  experiments  have 
established  the  fact,  that  at  these  times  there  is  a great  dis- 
turbance of  the  atmospheric  electricity.  The  various  in- 
struments used  to  demonstrate  effects  of  the  electric  air  show 
this  to  be  the  case.  I have  also  observed  other  facts,  Avhich 
seem  to  point  out  the  electric  cause  of  this  influence  ; 
for  example,  non  electric  vane,  when  the  wanecloud  is  spread 
over  the  earth’s  surface,  not  only  feels  disagreeable  and 
oppressive  to  nervous  persons,  but  is  manifestly  connected 
with  an  unwholesome  state  of  the  air  ; while  the  large  and 
distinct  streams,  and  what  are  called  heat  drops  in  summer, 
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having  a strong  positive  electricity,  are  pleasant  and 
salubrious.  But  I am  at  present  making  some  experiments 
on  the  medicinal  power  of  artificial  electricity,  which  may, 
perchance,  throw  some  light  on  the  influence  of  that  which 
is  natural.  It  may  likewise  turn  out  that  we  may  be  able, 
by  artificial  means,  to  obviate  the  ill  effects  of  electrical 
changes  in  the  weather,  by  substituting  electidcity,  gathered 
by  the  electrical  machine,  for  that  which  is  defective  in  the 
air.  There  are  particular  forms  of  the  clouds  and  appearances 
of  the  sky  which,  from  experience,  I can  almost  always 
pronounce  to  be  unvvholesome  ; and  others,  on  the  contrary, 
whicli  are  equally  capable  of  being  shown  to  be  salubrious. 
The  headaches  felt  in  the  vicinity  of  thunderstorms  afford 
another  proof  of  what  I have  advanced.  Some  persons  have 
imagined  that  the  effect  was  produced  by  the  airs  being  in 
some  way  or  other  disoxygenated  ; and  have  adduced,  in 
proof  thereof,  the  well  known  fact,  that  persons  liable  to  get 
up  in  the  morning  with  apparent  headaches  often  avert 
them  or  mollify  their  violence  by  lying  all  night  with  a small 
portion  of  the  toj)  of  the  window  open,  as  if  they  thereby  let 
in  a fresh  supply  of  air,  and  consequently  of  oxygen.  But 
this  is  a fanciful  explanation  of  the  fact ; for,  do  what  they 
will,  persons  liable  to  these  headaches  will  have  them  in 
some  degree,  on  the  occurrence  of  certain  changes  of  weather, 
particularly  a change  to  east  wind  ; and  especially  if  such 
changes  haj>pen  at  the  periods  of  irritability  before  described. 
As  1 have  otherwhere  treated  more  at  length  of  this  electrical 
influence,  I shall  at  present  concluile  with  some  remarks  on 
periodicity  in  disease  in  general. 

My  own  observations  have  Induced  me  to  believe  that  if 
a more  strict  enquiry  were  always  made  into  the  feelings  of 
patients,  perhaps  amounting  to  a degree  of  attention  which 
would  be  called  trifling,  there  would  result  a much 
more  extended  knowledge  of  the  periods  of  symptoms  than 
physicians  generally  possess.  For  I believe  that  the  periods 
alluded  to  are  not  imaginary,  but  only  obscure,  and  that 
they  have  not  escaped  the  penetrating  researches  of  the 
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physiologists  of  Germany,  while  they  have  been  overlooked 
in  England  : because  the  Germans  are,  of  the  two,  the  more 
accurate  and  less  jjrejudiced  observers  of  nature,  than  the 
English.  Dr.  Gall  thought  that  the  female  catamenia  more 
often  occurred  at  these  periods,  that  parturition  were  more 
frequent,  and  that,  in  short,  all  those  phenomena  occurred 
which  might  be  ascribed,  as  the  immediate  cause,  to  an 
augmented  irritability.  1 have  observed  myself  that  dis- 
orders whose  span  is  spun  out  to  a given  length,  and  who,  to 
use  a vulgar  phrase,  will  have  their  run  in  spite  of  remedies, 
have  in  fact  their  crisis  at  the  period  of  irritability  alluded 
to  : moreover  those  ephemeral  headaches  which  come  often 
with  the  east  wind,  are  w'orst  when  in  addition  to  other 
adjunct  causes,  the  irritating  change  of  wind  happens  to  be 
coincident  with  the  accustomed  period  of  disorder  to  which 
this  section  relates.  Repletion  and  indigestion  still  further 
e.'diance  the  effect.  This  is  nothing  more  than  might  be 
expected.  For  as  in  certain  constitutions,  the  occurrence 
of  east  wind  disorders  the  nervous  system  and  digestive 
functions ; and  as  the  recurrence  of  the  period  alluded  to, 
renders  the  whole  system  more  irritable,  while  repletion 
furnishes  a local  source  of  disturbance,  so  when  these 
circumstances  are  conjoined,  we  may  reasonably  anticipate 
an  encreased  though  modified  effect  from  the  coincidence  of 
a plurality  of  nearly  parallel  causes. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  diurnal  crisis  of  disorders, 
like  the  tides,  follow  the  sun  and  moon,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  lunar  attraction,  or  some  equivalent 
power,  is  the  periodical  cause  of  those  disturbances  of 
the  balance  of  electricity  which  I have  been  describing. 
From  this  view  of  the  subject,  we  are  enabled  to  reconcile 
the  very  ancient  notions  of  soothsayers  respecting  the 
lunar  and  stellar  influences  with  practical  modern  philo- 
sophy. If  the  moon  has  such  an  influence  on  weather, 
and  through  it  on  human  health,  the  more  remote 
planets,  when  in  conjunction  or  opposition,  may  add  to 
the  effect ; and  it  may  turn  out,  after  all  the  contempt  that 
has  been  heaped  on  astrology,  that  however  abused  by  sub- 
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sequent  impostors,  it  originally  related  to  j)hysical  truths, 
Avhich  our  less  attentive  observations  have  not  been  able  so 
clearly  to  detect,  as  those  of  the  wise  men  of  old,  whose 
knowledge  was  experimental,  and  whose  psychology  was 
deduced  from  the  most  simple,  patient,  and  accurate 
examination  of  nature.* 

I shall  be  able  to  show,  moreover,  when  speaking  of 
the  seasons  and  their  disorders,  why  certain  stars  and  con- 
stellations got  the  antient  reputation  of  being  either  fortunate 
or  unlucky.  For  in  fact  they  got  their  character  from  the 
weather  of  those  seasons  of  the  year,  in  which,  from  the  re- 
volution and  orbit  of  the  globe,  they  appeared  to  rise  and  set. 
Hence  we  read  of  the  stormy  Orion,  the  rainy  Hyades  j 
hence  the  Oleniae  signum  pluviale  Capellae;  and  hence 
we  learn  why  the  mariner,  conducting  his  bark  along  a lee 
shore,  dreaded  the  Saevus  Arcturi  cadentis  Impetus 
out  orientis  Hoedi.  Indeed  the  greatest  part  of  the 
antient  mythology  seems  to  relate  to  the  power  of  the  atmos- 
phere, though  some  of  the  gods  and  goddesses  got  trans- 
formed to  the  starry  heavens,  as  J upiter,  who  was  ever  a 
personification  of  various  atmospherical  effects,  considered  in 
relation  to  their  causes,  as  Jupiter  Tonans,  Jupiter  Ammon, 
and  so  on ; Venus  was  the  procreative  power.  Mars  a 
figurative  representation  of  the  natural  wars  of  antagonist 
or  interfering  powers,  and  the  mutual  destruction  of  living 
beings.  Flora,  Pomona,  Ceres,  Cybele,  Febris,  and  others, 
speak  for  themselves : they  are  the  powers  of  nature, 
masked  in  the  figurative  language  of  the  East,  and 
mistaken  by  posterity  for  living  beings  possessing  conscious 
personal  identity. 

From  a similar  confusion  of  ideas,  many  birds,  whose 
flight  or  particular  voices  betoken  the  coming  of  fair 

* It  may  be  remarked  tliat  some  of  tlie  antient  Christian  hymns  and 
orations,  used  in  times  of  epidemic  pestilence,  were  prayers  that  the  sideral 
influences  might  be  repressed.  Thus,  in  the  petition  to  Our  Lady,  beginning 
atclUt  coeli  extirpavit,  qua  lactavit  dominum,"  &c.  we  have  the  prayer, 
“ Sidcra  compescere." 
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weather  of  tempests  or  of  pestilence  were  in  time  re- 
garded as  lucky  or  unlucky,  and  hence  arose  the  systematic 
impositions  of  augury.* 

§ 10. — Delusion  produced  by  the  imperfection  of  Terms.  Necessity  of 
discovering  the  true  Causes  of  Disease. 

A good  nomenclature  in  matters  of  science  in  general 
is  desirable  for  the  more  easy  communication  of  thought ; 
but  in  medicine  in  particular  it  is  apt  to  rather  mislead  than 
to  advance  us  in  the  accjuirement  of  practical  knowledge. 
This  arises  from  the  very  compound  nature  of  diseases,  and 
the  obscure  and  mixed  causes  from  which  they  arise.  The 
term  Epidemia,  when  applied  to  those  diseases  which 
suddenly  attack  people  as  if  from  the  casual  descent  of  some 
external  source  of  pestilence,  has  been  so  applied  by 
nosologists  from  time  immemorial.  Hippocrates,  Galen, 
Pliny,  Celsus,  and  others,  rightly  enough  ascribed  epidemics 
to  the  morbific  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  time. 
Modern  observations  have  extended  this  term  to  disorders 
even  of  decidedly  pestilential  kinds ; hence  the  plague,  the 
yellow  fever,  typhus,  and  numerous  other  definite  fevers, 
are  now,  by  some  physicians,  and  I think  justly,  ascribed 
to  similar  causes.  And  disorders  in  general  coming  sud- 
denly, and  raging  over  extensive  tracts  of  country  during 
a limited  period,  and  as  unexpectedly  disappearing,  arc 
properly  referred  to  this  class.  But  I contend  that  nurae- 

* The  very  commonest  words  in  our  language  refer  to  astrology  and 
augury.  An  inconsiderate  action  is  an  unstarconsulted  doing ; and  an  in- 
auspicious circumstance  is  an  unbirdforeseen  event.  This  popular  superstition 
which  is  incorporated  in  all  language,  has  descended  to  modem  Europe  with 
our  fables  about  lot,  and  luck,  and  omens,  and  sorcery.  A tendency  has  been 
implanted  in  tlie  human  mind  to  believe  in  great  unseen  powers,  to  rely  on 
future  unknown  good,  and  to  pay  some  trib\ite  of  worship  to  the  inferred  cause  ; 
as  a natural  foundation  for  the  Theological  Virtues ; and  so  jmwerfhlly  will 
tltis  feeling  mix  itself  witli  the  perception  of  phenomena,  that  it  is  only  where 
an  exclusive  faith  absorbs  natural  credulity,  and  confines  it  to  its  proper 
object,  tliat  unprejudiced  philosophy  is  left  free  to  exercise  reason  on  those 
subjects  to  which  alone  reason  appertains. 
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rou8  much  slighter  complaints,  as  certain  catarrhs,  inflam- 
mations of  the  eyes,  and  various  other  local  affections  ot 
particular  parts  or  organs  of  the  body,  should  also  be  deemed 
epidemical,  and  that  they  depend  on  specific  atmospherical 
causes,  which  act  on  such  constitutions  as  are  fitted  to 
receive  their  influence.  I believe,  too,  that  most  com- 
plaints would  be  sooner  cured  by  the  coassistance  of  a 
prompt  removal  of  the  patient  to  another  situation  and 
more  congenial  air,  than  by  any  of  those  medicinal 
measures  alone  which  we  adopt,  and  perhaps  with  great 
propriety,  as  having  a known  power  over  the  disease.  Sup- 
pose for  example  a particular  epidemic  assumes  the  form 
of  an  intermittent,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  calomel  and 
then  the  quinuine  bark,  which  may  in  time  effect  a cure, 
but  a timely  change  of  air  would  not  only  accelerate  the 
removal  of  the  complaint,  but  would  cure  many  cases  of  it 
that  the  medicine  would  scarcely  relieve  so  long  as  the 
epidemical  influence  was  allowed  to  act  on  the  constitution. 
That  this  observation  applies  extensively  to  innumerable 
forms  of  disease  hitherto  not  suspected  to  be  epidemical,  it 
is  the  object  of  this  Essay  to  prove  by  cases  in  point. 

Experience  and  long  attention  to  the  subject  have  con- 
vinced me  of  the  necessity  of  discovering,  as  far  as  is 
possible,  whether,  and  in  what  degree,  any  disease  that  is 
brought  before  me  may  be  epidemical.  Before  I had  made 
atmospherical  disorders  the  subject  of  particular  study 
I used  to  be  sometimes  disappointed  in  the  expected 
effect  of  medicines  of  acknowledged  efficacy  in  certain 
disorders  ; and  I have  found  that  on  the  patient’s  being 
removed  to  another  air,  they  have  got  well  as  it  would  seem 
spontaneously.  And  I can  aver,  that  I am  now  seldom 
mistaken  in  my  judgments  respecting  the  probable  effect  of 
Change  of  Air  in  those  complaints  to  which  I particularly 
allude.  The  number  of  nervous  complaints,  too,  which 
have  yielded  to  Change  of  Air,  after  other  remedies  had 
been  tried  in  vain,  is  much  more  considerable  than  medical 
practitioners  would  commonly  imagine. 
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The  term  Endemia,  which  relates  to  diseases  of  particular 
people,  or  w'hich  are  confined  to  certain  local  situations,  is 
also  one  of  very  illusive  meaning.  It  comprehends  two 
classes  of  disease,  essentially  different  from  each  other  ; 
namely,  diseases  inherent  in  particular  tribes  or  families, 
as  cancer  in  parts  of  the  south  of  England,  the  goitre  of 
some  Swiss  cantons,  and  other  diseases  of  an  established 
hereditary  nature  ; and  affections  evidently  produced  by 
the  habitual  constitution  of  the  air  and  soil  of  particular 
places,  as  agues  in  certain  parts  of  Essex,  iu  Holland,  and 
other  flat  marshy  countries.  The  antient  writers,  from 
Hippocrates  to  Lucretius  the  poet,  had,  as  I before 
observed,  distinct  notions  of  the  aerial  cause  of  these  local 
varieties  of  disease.  In  the  latter  class  alluded  to,  the 
endemia  is  also  atmospherical ; in  the  former,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  how  air,  in  conjunction  with  other  causes, 
may  have  both  disposed  the  body  for  the  diseases  and  roused 
it  into  action  afterwards. 

Remittent,  intermittent,  and  periodical  diseases  in 
general,  have  been  spoken  of  as  if  belonging  to  another 
division  ; whereas  most  of  these  and  even  many  of  their 
periods  are  the  immediate  effects  of  atmospherical  causes,  as 
I have  before  stated. 

As  change  of  weather,  the  place  of  the  patients 
residence  remaining  the  same,  will,  as  has  been  shown, 
often  cure  diseasps  ; and  as  change  of  place,  the  wea- 
ther of  each  place  respectively  remaining  the  same,  will 
have  a like  effect ; so,  from  a fortunate  change  of  weather 
•v  at  the  time  when  we  removed  our  patient,  we  might  naturally 
expect  an  increased  good  effect : but  in  fact  it  is  sometimes 
just  the  reverse ; instances  have  been  known,  particularly 
. in  the  Levant,  where  a patient  has  been  removed  into  a 
supposed  better  air,  just  as  the  w'eather  was  changing  its 
place  ; and  he  has,  therefore,  been  actually  carried  away  not 
from  but  with  the  epidemical  pestilence  without  relief ; 
while  those  who  were  left  behind  henefitted  by  the  salutary 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  aUnosphere. 
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I believe,  however,  that  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty, 
change  would  be  decidedly  useful,  particularly  if  the  medi- 
cinal remedies  usually  resorted  to  were  not  neglected.  The 
whole  history  of  prevalent  or  popular  diseases,  those  indeed 
which  the  Germans  call  Volkskrankheiten,  show,  I think,  that 
specific  sources  of  excitement  prevail  for  months  together 
and  then  disappear,  giving  place  before  long  either  to  other 
disorders,  or  to  intervals  of  general  good  health.  The  year 
1665  was  hot  and  prodigiously  productive  of  fevers  in 
autumn  : the  interval  of  health  which  followed  in  winter  was 
very  short.  Sydenham  has  collected  a vast  number  of  such 
cases  in  point,  and  has  gone  so  far  as  to  speak  of  them  as 
dependent  on  the  air  of  particular  seasons  and  years.  Thus 
he  describes  the  regular  small  pox  of  1667,  1668,  and  part 
of  1669,  the  dysentery  which  followed,  and  continued  till 
1772 — the  intermittent  of  1661,  the  plague  of  1665  and 
1666,  and  so  on  of  numerous  others.  His  observations  were 
often  perplexed,  and  his  practice  has  since  been  improved 
on,  but  the  facts  related  in  his  works  are  very  useful,  and 
serve  to  show  the  ever  varying  nature  of  atmospherical 
excitants,  since  in  diseases,  as  in  every  thing  else  in  nature, 
there  must  be  as  many  causes  as  there  be  effects,  and  as  many 
relations  of  causes  as  there  are  relations  of  effects,  for  no 
effect  can  ever  take  place  but  from  the  instantaneous  operation 
of  its  proper  - cause.  But  this  is  getting  too  deep  into 
metaphysics  for  the  practical  purposes  of  this  paper,  and  I 
shall  proceed  in  the  next  Chapter  to  illustrate  the  subject 
by  adducing  some  cases  in  proof  of  what  has  been  advanced 
in  this. 

§ 11. — Contagious  Diseases  differ  essentially  from  Epidemics,  but  both 
are  Influenced  by  Atmospherical  Cause.  Necessity  for  Discrimination. 

Opinion  of  Hippocrates. 

As  I have  mentioned  that  contagious  diseases,  as  small 
pox,  and  others,  which  can  be  extended  by  contact  or 
inoculation,  are  also  influenced  by  varieties  of  the  air  in 
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different  seasons ; so  may  it  be  deemed  expedient  to  show 
wherein  they  differ  from  epidemics.  The  former  sorts  of 
diseases  are  attended  with  the  formation  of  a specific  poison, 
which,  by  introduction  into  a healthy  body,  can  excite  therein 
the  same  disease  and  hence  reproduce  the  specific  poison 
to  almost  any  extent : but  the  latter,  which  arise  from  occult 
atmospherical  causes,  and  are  as  various  in  their  symptoms 
as  the  causes  that  produced  thorn,  cannot  be  propagated  by 
contagion.  And  the  doubtful  question  that  arises,  whether 
there  be  an  infected  air,  produced  by  the  breath  and 
effluvia  of  affected  persons,  which  would  propagate  the 
disease,  has  led  to  a discovery  of  great  importance  to  practice, 
namely,  that  the  most  pestilential  complaint,  even  the  plague 
of  Turkey  itself,  may  be  visited  by  the  physician  with  safety, 
if  the  apartment  of  the  patient  be  well  aired,  and  too  close 
contact  be  avoided.  The  origin  of  the  doctrine  of  contagion 
in  epidemical  pestilence  is  comparatively  modern,  and  Dr. 
Maclean,  in  an  elaborate  work  on  Pestilential  Diseases,  has 
ascribed  it  to  Pope  Paul  III,  about  280  years  ago.  It 
appears  that  his  Holiness,  alarmed  at  an  epidemic  which 
then  prevailed,  wished  to  remove  the  Council  of  Trent  to 
Bologna,  in  order,  if  possible,  not  to  expose  the  F athei-s  of 
the  Council  to  what  he  imagined  to  be  a contagious  dis- 
temper. This  casual  opinion  coming  from  the  head  of  the 
Christian  church,  as  the  learned  physician  observes,  spread, 
and  was  believed  to  be  as  infallible  as  if  it  liad  been  a 
spiritual  question  settled  by  papal  authority  ; hence  arose  a 
doctrine  in  medicine,  which  was  destructive  of  the  lives  of 
millions  in  all  Christian  countries.  For  so  much  was  the 
supposed  contagion  dreaded,  that  even  physicians  and 
nurses  were  afraid  to  go  and  visit  the  sick  ; and  it  has  since 
often  happened  in  various  countries,  that  no  one  could  be 
found  to  attend  on  the  poor  sufferers,  but  certain  humane 
monks,  the  hospitaliers  of  convents,  and  the  priests,  who 
must  in  all  probability,  sooner  or  later,  perform  the  last 
offices  for  the  dying,  and  of  whoso  exemplary  courage  and 
perseverance  in  such  cases,  the  history  of  the  Christian 
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church  affords  many  bright  examples  for  imitation.  Now 
tlie  priests  so  attending  neither  died  of  nor  even  caught  the 
disease,  but  lived  to  put  the  physicians  to  shame.  It 
is  almost  a wonder,  that  after  the  period  when  the  inductive 
philosophy  was  introduced  by  Bacon,  the  true  clue  to  these 
diseases  were  not  found  out  again  till  so  very  lately.  In 
1817  I published  a small  treatise  on  Atmospherical  Diseases ; 
in  1819  I was  examined  on  the  subject  of  pestilential  disease 
by  a Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  were  at 
that  time  investigating  the  subject  of  contagion  and  the  qua- 
rantine laws.  This  circumstance  led  me  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  opinions  and  writings  of  Dr.  Maclean,  whose  extensive 
book  is  perhaps  the  first  of  any  consequence  that  appeared 
since  the  period  alluded  to,  on  the  true  nature  of  pestilence ; 
and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  that  author  and  myself 
should  have  been  writing  on  the  same  subject,  and  with  similar 
views  at  the  same  time,  while  as  yet  totally  ignorant  of 
the  occupation  of  each  other.  I differ  however  in  one  point 
from  that  writer,  for  I cannot  help  thinking  that  even  the 
contagious  diseases,  as  I before  stated,  come  over  large 
tracts  of  country  as  it  were  spontaneously  in  particular 
seasons,  and  like  epidemics  take  hold  of  persons  pre- 
disposed by  some  peculiar  irritability  and  weakness  for  their 
reception.  Many  of  the  contagious  diseases,  however, 
have  this  unaccounted  for  peculiarity,  that  they  usually  occur 
but  once  in  the  life  of  the  individual,  while  some  exhibit 
to  us  the  still  more  unaccountable  phenomenon  of  being 
defended  by  the  precurrence  of  other  contagions,  as  for 
example,  the  small  pox  by  the  vaccine.  A ray  of  light 
seemed  to  be  beaming  on  the  obscure  doctrine  of  contagion 
in  the  time  of  Mr.  Hunter,  when  in  illustration  of  the  deter- 
mined effects  of  certain  specific  poisons  when  once  absorbed, 
he  tried  the  experiment  of  introducing  variolous  matter  into 
a body  already  infested  with  measles,  and  found  that  when 
the  latter  disease  had  taken  its  due  course,  as  if  by  right  of 
seniority  of  application,  the  former  took  its  turn  and  went 
through  the  usual  stages.  But  enquiry  stopped  here  and  we 
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arc  still  left  to  grope  after  causes  in  the  obscure  dawn  of 
medical  science. 

To  return  to  epidemics  : the  doctrine  I am  upholding 
was  clearly  that  of  Hippocrates,  who  even  held  that  all 
diseases  came  Trom  the  air.  It  is  the  doctrine  too  of  the 
Indian,  Arabian,  and  Turkish  physicians,  in  countries  more 
obnoxious  to  terrible  epidemics  than  our  own  ; and  so  far 
from  being  new,  it  is  a revival  of  antient  wisdom  so  often 
overlooked  by  the  ignorant,  despised  by  the  presumptions, 
or  carefully  evaded  by  the  artful  quacks,  and  impostors  of 
this  frivolous  and  rapacious  age. 

The  administration  of  a few  simple  but  effective  purgatives 
and  corroborants,  as  mercury  for  instance  followed  by  bark, 
and  a fqw  salutary  precautions,  particularly  the  prompt  re- 
moval of  the  patient  to  another  place,  will  generally  mitigate 
and  cure  epidemics  ; while  in  some  particular  cases  specific 
antidotes  may  be  resorted  to,  as  I shall  proceed  to  show  ; 
while  the  incongruous  nature  of  the  remedies  so  frequently 
employed  during  the  revolutions  and  vacillations  of  em- 
pyrical  practice,  and  the  steady  progress  of  the  diseases 
under  each,  would  prove  incontestably,  if  other  proof  were 
wanting,  that  there  is  a superior  and  overpowering  influence 
exercised  on  the  body,  to  the  progressive  operation  of  which 
the  disorders  in  question  owe  their  origin,  crisis,  and  cure. 

The  particular  laws  which  epidemics  obey,  are  like  other 
atmospherical  phenomena  involved  in  much  obscurity.  What 
little  I have  been  able  tp  collect  respecting  this  curious 
subject  will  be  found  in  a subsequent  chapter.  Such  facts 
as  lead  to  practical  deductions  available  in  medicine  will  be 
there  discussed,  and  if  the  philosopher  should  desire  further 
information  on  the  more  curious  but  less  useful  branches  of 
meteorology,  I may  refer  him  to  “Researches  about 
Atmospheric  Phenomena.” 


* This  as  well  as  all  the  other  works  of  tlic  Author  may  now  be  had  of  Messrs. 
Hookhani,  Bond  Street,  London,  and  Mr.  Guy,  Bookseller,  Chelmsford. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

ATMOSPHERICAL  INFLUENCE  ON  HEALTH  ILLUSTRATED  BY  THE 
HISTORY  OF  PARTICULAR  DISEASES,  AND  THE  EFFECTS  OF 
CHANGE  OF  AIR. 


§ I. — Object  of  the  present  Chapter,  illustrated  by  Cases  of  the  Doctrine 

laid  down  in  the  last. 

In  the  last  chapter  I have  enumerated  various  facts  in 
natural  history  as  well  as  in  physiology  and  medicine,  to 
show  the  almost  universal  operation  of  varieties  of  atmos- 
phere on  health,  and  consequently  the  propriety,  and  indeed 
in  many  cases,  the  necessity  of  change  of  air  in  the  cure  of 
diseases.  I shall,  in  this  chapter,  proceed  to  illustrate  the 
doctrine  advanced  in  the  last,  by  introducing  to  the  reader’s 
notice  a selection  of  cases  of  very  dissimilar  forms  of  disease, 
which  appeared  to  be  under  the  immediate  influence  of  some 
prevalent  atmospherical  cause,  in  order  to  prove  that  what 
appeared  to  be  a reasonable  deduction  from  the  general 
phenomena  of  epidemical  disorders,  was  still  further  con- 
firmed by  the  detail  of  others  whose  atmospherical  origin 
has  been  less  suspected.  In  illustrating  by  examples,  it 
will  appear  reasonable  that  I should  begin  with  those  most 
obvious  and  most  acknowledged  epidemics,  and  should 
proceed  to  other  disorders  whose  real  origin  is  less  generally 
known. 

h 2. — Plague  and  other  Pestilential  Fevers  known  to  originate  in 
Atmospherical  Causes,  and  hence  resist  Remedies. 

In  addition  to  what  I have  already  said  of  the  origin  of 
these  disorders,  from  the  state  of  the  air,  I may  just  notice 
that  pestilential  disorders  of  almost  every  variety  visit  those 
districts  that  are  subject  to  them  in  tremendous  numbers  at 
once,  and  generally  with  a determined  train  of  conscentive 
symptoms,  over  which  medicines  have  but  little  controul, 
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hut  which  commence,  prevail,  and  eventually  subside  with 
certain  changes  of  weather,  or  the  return  of  particular 
seasons.  The  great  importance  of  a right  knowledge  of  the 
true  nature  of  these  disorders,  will  appear  manifest  if  we 
only  reflect  on  the  erroneous  practice  which  has  resulted 
from  a belief  that  they  were  caused  by  specific  morbid  poisons 
only  to  be  generated  by  contagion.  This  false  notion  having 
gained  general  belief  in  Christian  Europe,  has  induced 
practitioners  to  overlook  the  grand  source  of  benefit  to  be 
found  in  a prompt  change  of  local  situation.  The  Turks, 
who,  like  the  antient  Greek  and  Arabian  physicians,  have  less 
faith  in  medicine  in  cases  of  pestilence  than  the  Christian 
population  of  the  same  countries,  by  sending  the  diseased 
to  a distance  instead  of  tampering  with  remedies  of  un- 
certain operation,  have  often  been  surprised  to  find  their 
patients  cured  by  a change  to  the  air  of  the  country,  who 
had  been  removed  as  incurable  from  the  cities  and  towns  ; 
where  those,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  symptoms  were 
less  severe,  and  who  were  left  in  the  cities  where  the 
atmospheric  cause  was  in  full  operation,  eventually  died 
under  its  influence.  This  has  been  proved  in  innumerable 
cases,  recorded  in  Dr.  Maclean’s  work,  of  plague,  of  yellow 
fever,  and  other  pestilential  fevers.  I have  known  it  happen 
in  typhus,  scarlatina,  and  other  fevers  of  less  importance. 
But  I shall  glance  rapidly  at  those  complaints  that  have 
become  the  subject  of  such  elaborate  enquiry,  and  proceed 
to  the  history  of  others,  less  suspected  as  epidemics,  which 
occur  in  our  climate. 

I must,  however,  here  make  one  remark  with  respect 
to  medicinal  remedies,  as  it  will  apply  generally,  namely,  - 
that  though  certain  unhealthy  conditions  of  atmosphere  may 
act  as  specific  excitants  on  certain  constitutions,  requiring 
the  removal  of  the  patient,  yet  this  view  of  the  cause  ought 
not  to  lead  us  to  neglect  any  other  modes  of  cure  which 
reason  may  have  pointed  out  or  experience  confirmed.  For 
if  the  atmospherical  influence  in  question  act  as  a specific 
poison  on  given  constitutions,  certain  incdiciues  may  act  as  a 
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counterbane  to  its  effects,  and  may  be  employed  as  a sub- 
stitute for  the  direct  removal  of  the  cause,  where  change  of 
air  is  impracticable,  or,  where  it  is  to  be  achieved,  may 
accelerate  the  cure.  Other  medicines  by  their  purgative, 
stimulant,  or  strengthening  power,  may  help  to  fortify  the 
body  against  the  external  cause  of  disorder.  Calomel  purges^ 
followed  by  sulphate  of  quinnine,  for  example,  are  well  known 
remedies  in  intermittents,  but  I have  found  them  ^fail,  in 
some  cases,  which  have  nevertheless  yielded  to  a change  of 
situation.  In  numerous  others,  their  timely  administration 
has  been  a salutary  precursor  to  the  more  permanent  cure 
effected  by  change  of  air.  The  same  observations  will  apply 
to  the  remedies  employed  for  fevers  of  the  pestilential  kind. 

§ 3. — j4ir  favours  varieties  of  Practise,  by  merging  the  Effects  of 
opposite  Remedies  bi  its  own  greater  curative  Power. 

One  thing  while  I am  writing  of  remedies  may  be 
mentioned  as  affording  an  unequivocal  proof  of  the  power  of 
changes  of  air  over  diseases.  What  I allude  to  is  the  ^ 
numerous,  nay,  I might  say,  the  opposite  character  and 
qualities  of  medicines  which  different  practitioners  have 
employed  for  one  and  the  same  disorder,  and  the  apparent 
success  which  they  have  severally  met  with  by  perseverance. 
This  is  only  to  be  reconciled  either  by  supposing  the  remedies 
employed  to  have  been  altogether  inert,  and  the  curative 
nisus  of  nature  to  have  in  time  overcome  together  both  the 
disorder  and  the  irritation  of  its  suspected  remedy,  or  else 
that  there  were  some  other  and  more  general  source  of 
restoration,  in  whose  greater  power  over  the  disease  the 
minor  efficacy  of  the  medicines  in  question  were  merged 
This  latter  would  seem  surely  to  be  the  more  easy  solution 
of  the  question  ; and  is  in  fact  conformable  to  nature  and 
reason,  and  to  the  doctrine  which  I have  advanced.  For 
such  overweening  cause  emanates  in  reality  from  a change 
of  weather,  often  consisting  in  electrical  changes  that  require 
the  exercise  of  the  nicest  habitual  observations  to  detect  them. 
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1 have  repeatedly  observed  the  fact ; and  having  noticed  the 
same  sudden  improvement  in  the  health  to  occur  at  periods 
of  alteration  in  the  electric  atmosphere,  as  indicated  by 
electrometers,  which  was  also  found  to  accrue  on  the 
removal  of  the  patient  to  another  locality,  I think  it  fair 
logical  induction,  knowing  what  I do  of  meteorology,  to 
ascribe  the  effect  in  both  cases  to  a salutary  change  of  air* 
The  two  cases  differ  from  each  other  only  in  this,  that  in  the 
one,  the  weather  changed  and  the  source  of  the  disorder  left 
the  patient ; while  in  the  other,  the  patient  leaving  the 
unhealthy  air,  took  his  leave  of  the  source  of  the  disorder. 
The  case  may  be  familiarly  illustrated  by  supposing  the 
particular  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  the  particular 
state  of  the  air,  in  a given  place,  as  two  individuals,  whose 
temperaments  could  never  agree  together  without  creating  a 
disturbance.  The  insufficient  medicines  employed  may  be 
represented  by  meddling  friends  who  tried  to  reconcile  the 
difference  by  fortifying  the  mind,  or  cooling  the  heat  of  one 
party,  but  finding  their  efforts  unavailing,  one  individual 
may  be  supposed  as  a last  resource,  to  say  to  the  other — 
JVell  nothing  will  reconcile  us,  either  you  or  I must  leave 
the  room. 

I have  repeatedly  known  patients  whose  business  ren- 
dered residence  in  a particular  spot  necessary,  and  who  tried 
to  weather  out  an  unfavourable  air  till  a change  of  se.ason, 
by  means  of  diet  and  regimen,  but  who  at  last,  the  salutary 
change  not  coming,  were  obliged  to  remove  to  a place  more 
agreeable  to  their  constitutions,  where  the  use  or  neglect  of 
remedies  were  matters  of  indifference,  for  Salus  resumed 
her  station  on  the  brow  of  health,  under  the  ensigns  of  a 
more  congenial  star. 

§ 4. — Intermittents  and  other  Fevers  proved  to  he  the  joint  Effects  of 

Atmospherical  and  other  Causes.  Benefit  of  Change  of  Air. 

Although  intermitting,  remitting,  and  continual  fevers 
of  certain  kinds,  appear  frequently  to  result  from  the  in- 
fluence of  miasmeta  from  marshes,  and  often  from  damp 
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and  unseasonable  exhalations  from  water ; yet  it  by  no 
means  follows,  therefore,  that  they  are  not  under  the 
influence  of  those  conditions  of  atmosphere  which  experiment 
and  analogy  have  induced  m«  to  refer  to  some  of  the  modified 
effects  of  electricity.  For,  in  the  first  place,  damp  air 
is  favourable  to  the  transmission  of  the  electric  fluid,  while 
dry  air  is  an  electric  ; secondly,  substances  thrown  into 
and  suspended  in  the  air,  may  possess  electric  or  galvanic 
properties,  and  thus  exercise  an  influence  on  its  electricity, 
exerting  its  influence  through  damp  and  chilling  fogs, 
unwholesome  winds,  and  the  malaria  of  a pestiferous 
atmosphere.  Difficult,  however,  as  may  be  the  prosecution 
of  this  enquiry  into  the  varieties  of  the  electric  conditions  of 
atmosphere,  imperfect  as  are  our  electric  and  galvanic  experi- 
ment on  the  animal  machine,  and  infinitely  various  as  must 
be  the  results  of  causes  in  themselves  various,  on  constitutions 
so  diversified  by  civilized  life  ; yet  it  is  consistent  with  all 
the  phenomena  of  intermittents  and  other  marsh  fevers, 
located  as  they  often  are  in  certain  districts,  to  refer  their 
remote  origin  to  unhealthy  conditions  of  the  atmosphere, 
similar  to  those  that  under  different  circumstances  of  country, 
season,  and  temperature,  produce  the  more  casual  but  more 
violent  symptoms  of  pestilential  epidemia. 

Lucretius  has  observed,  that  as  air  is  the  grand  sup- 
porter of  vitality,  so  to  the  air’s  infinite  varieties  of  com- 
bination ought  we  to  ascribe  the  numberless  disorders  of 
life.  With  respect  to  these  varieties,  the  present  advanced 
state  of  natural  philosophy  has  not  as  yet  furnished  us  with 
much  information.  1 confess  I have  gained  most  of  the 
knowledge  I possess  of  the  varieties  of  the  electric 
atmosphere,  from  the  constant  study  of  the  modifications  of 
clouds,  which  effect  electric  communications  aloft  ; and 
of  some  peculiar  instruments  otherwhere  described,  which 
demonstrate  the  mode  of  the  transmission  of  electricity  to  the 
earth.*  But  I shall  pass  over  this  enquiry  for  the  present, 
and  proceed  to  some  practical  remarks. 

* See  Researches  about  Atmospheric  Phenomena,  Jrd  Edit.  London,  1823. 
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Intermittents  often  change  their  sites  in  a manner  quite 
conformable  to  what  I have  ascertained  by  experiment  to  be  the 
change  of  place  of  electrical  agents.  To  use  the  illustrative 
language  of  vulgar  metaphor,  I may  say  of  them  that  they 
are  belligerents  against  the  citadel  of  health  that  are  quar- 
tered for  a while  on  certain  districts,  and  are  as  suddenly 
ordered  off,  and  billetted  on  the  unweeting  inhabitants  of 
some  hitherto  healthy  community  at  a distance.  But  their 
feuille  de  routes  is  a secret,  and  in  our  ignorance  of  it'we 
are  often  unable  to  evade  their  havoc — it  is  inscribed  in 
mysterious  characters  among  the  marching  orders  of  the 
winds,  but  particularly  of  the  terrific  East,  from  whose  misty 
plumes  dire  experience  has  taught  the  inhabitants  of  all 
countries  of  the  globe  to  fear  the  fall  of  pestilence  in  the 
autumnal  season ; while  Zephyr  in  reviving  spring,  fans 
onward  with  his  musky  wings  the  soft  and  congenial  breezes 
of  health.  In  this  county  of  Essex,  places  which  for 
successive  seasons  were  visited  by  agues  in  abundance,  have 
become  almost  free  from  them,  while  they  have  appeared  in 
others  formerly  exempt  from  their  attacks.  The  parish  of 
Boreham  was  for  a long  time  free  from  intermittents,  but  last 
winter  I had  abundant  experience  of  their  prevalence  here. 
Prittlewell  and  Rochford  were  once  the  head  quarters  of  the 
ague ; at  other  times  they  were  almost  exempt  from  it.  I 
only  adduce  these  few  instances  as  being  near  home.  1 have 
collected  and  examined  innumerable  instances  of  a similar 
metoicesis  of  the  disorder  in  various  countries. 

The*same  may  be  said  of  that  mysterious  fire  the  Ignis 
fatuus,  which  shifts  Its  quarters  after  prevailing  for  a long 
while  on  one  marshy  swamp,  and  betakes  itself  to  another. 
This  phenomenon  is  proved  to  be  the  modified  electricity  of 
low  and  boggy  ground.  It  differs  from  the  numerous  little 
meteors  and  falling  stars  which  happen  in  clear  frosty 
nights,  above  a fine  wholesome  dry  electric  air. 

It  is  pleasant  and  useful  in  this  instance  to  compare 
phenomena  whose  electrical  origin,  as  yet,  is  only  pro- 
bable, with  others  in  which  it  is  fully  established  ; because 
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the  comparison  tends  to  strengthen  our  suspicion  that  both 
may  be  derived  from  similar  atmospherical  causes,  and  thus 
confirms  the  important  hypothesis,  which  it  is  the  object  of 
these  pages  to  establish. 

I shall  conclude  this  section  with  observing,  that  in 
removing  patients  labouring  under  obstinate  agues  to  distant 
places,  we  shall  give  them  the  greatest  chance  of  benefit 
from  change  of  air,  if  we  advise  their  removal  in  a 
direction  at  right  angles  to  the  prevailing  wind  : indeed  this 
observation  holds  good  in  all  cases  where  change  of  air  is 
directed,  for  epidemics  generally  go  along  with  the  wind. 
In  proof  of  this  I have  made  a remark  of  great  importance. 
The  east  wind  is  the  well  known  harbinger  of  woe:  it  may 
be  defined  to  be  a wind  moving  in  a direction  opposite  to  the 
rotatory  motion  of  the  earth’s  surface.*  For  some  reason  or 
other,  this  wind  is  unwholesome  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
When  it  first  blows,  the  change  is  marked  by  the  accession  of 
numerous  morbid  phenomena,  and  an  ephemeral  headache,  the 
product  of  the  first  day  of  east  wind,  is  well  known,  and 
when  aggravated  by  adjunct  causes,  and  a proximity  to  the 
periods  of  new  dr  full  moon,  is  often  tremendously  violent. 
An  epidemical  intermittent  often  sets  in  with  an  east  wind» 
and  in  some  cases  is  difficult  of  cure  during  its  continuance 
as  is  observed  both  in  England  and  in  Holland.  For  the 
site  of  the  fever  remains  in  the  wind,  and  even  its  particular 
type  seems  to  depend  on  some  atmospherical  peculiarities  of 
the  season  in  which  it  prevails. 

The  most  successful  practice  that  I have  adopted  in 
intermittents  is  to  purge  with  calomel,  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  or  wants  of  the  patient,  so  as  to  clear  the  alimentary 

* Thus  it  is  distinguished  from  the  north  wind  explained  by  the  rush  of  cold 
air  from  the  polar  regions  towards  the  equator  to  fill  the  vacuum  produced  by 
(he  rising  of  heated  air  about  tlie  tropics.  TIic  north  wind  then ; and  the  east 
or  wind  of  the  difference  between  tlic  rotatory  motions  of  the  eartli  and 
atmosphere,  are  the  two  most  easily  explanable  currents.  For  a valuable  history 
of  the  others  I refer  to  a scarce  Treatise  “Sur  les  causes  gcnerales  dcs  vents” 
by  D’Alembert,  a work  1 formerly  possessed,  but  which  I believe  was  sent  to  tlic 
Library  at  Stoneyhurst. 
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canal,  and  excite  the  action  of  the  liver,  and  then  to  give  the 
sulphate  of  quinnine  to  the  amount  of  ten  grains  in  a single 
dose  just  before  the  expected  return  of  the  fit.  This  practice 
has  been  successful  in  the  majority  of  cases,  and  I think  it 
right  to  mention  it  for  the  good  of  otliers.  There  are  cases 
in  which  it  cannot  be  resorted  to  with  propriety  ; I have 
learnt  to  discriminate  those  by  habit,  and  in  such  instances 
change  of  air  will  often  put  an  end  to  the  complaint.  The 
known  remedies  alluded  to  likewise  often  only  stop  a train  of 
intermittent  symptoms  for  the  time,  the  source  of  the  disorder 
remains,  and  until  the  weather  or  the  situation  of  the  patient 
be  changed,  the  apparent  cure  turns  out  to  be  only  a truce 
between  the  febrific  agents  and  the  body.  Finally,  the 
most  inveterate  cases  will  sometimes  subside  of  themselves, 
on  a sudden  change  of  air,  while  the  cure  is  attributed  to 
various  and  often  ridiculous  remedies.  In  elucidating  the 
morbific  influence  of  east  wind,  I may  observe,  that  on 
first  blowing  it  often  seems  loaded  with  vapour,  which  it 
seems  to  take  up  by  producing  an  extraordinary  exhalation 
from  the  waters  and  marshes  over  which  it  blows : that  vapours 
in  themselves  unwholesome,  may  become  the  vehicle  of 
electrical  effects  on  the  body  is  also  probable,  and  thus  we 
may  get  a clue  at  once  to  the  connecting  links  in  the  chain  of 
causes  by  which  the  ultimate  effect  on  the  health  is  pro- 
duced. Another  thing,  too,  which  favours  my  suspicion  of 
there  being  a moveable  medium  of  electricity  in  east  wind  is, 
that  on  nights  which  at  first  appear  the  clearest,  when  the 
wind  is  in  that  quarter,  one  cannot  make  a good  astro- 
nomical observation,  for  the  star  seems  to  dance  about  in 
the  field  of  the  telescope  as  if  some  vibratory  motion  in  the 
air,  such  as  might  be  produced  by  electricity  acting  on  an 
imperfectly  conducting  medium,  produced  an  irregularity 
in  the  refraction,  and  consequently  an  unsteadiness  in  the 
apparent  place  of  the  luminous  object. 

An  important  observation,  results  from  my  observations 
on  cast  wind, — that  invalids  should  avoid  situations  much 
exposed  to  it,  [)articularly  those  to  leeward  of  stagnant  and 
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filtliy  waters,  from  whose  surfaces  east  wind  may  exhale 
pestiferous  effluvia  in  the  manner  above  described  ; and 
should,  in  the  absence  of  an  eastern  shore  where  this  wind 
might  be  mollified  by  the  expanded  surface  of  the  ocean, 
seek  out  a mansion  sheltered  by  an  eastern  hill  or  wood, 
and  exposed  only  to  the  milder  gales  of  the  west. 

The  proofs  that  I could  adduce  of  the  power  of  change 
of  air  over  intermittents  from  cases  which  have  come  under 
ray  own  care  are  too  numerous  to  be  detailed  here.  I have, 
at  the  same  time,  in  common  with  other  practitioners, 
numerous  proofs  of  the  efficacy  of  other  remedies,  particu- 
larly calomel  and  bark,  when  administered  in  the  form  to 
which  I have  before  alluded.  A repetition  of  cases  would 
be  only  tedious,  while  a succinct  allusion  to  them  may  serve 
to  explain  my  opinion  on  the  subject.  In  numerous  cases 
the  sudden  relief  afforded  by  the  medicines  showed  that  they 
had  a power  to  fortify  the  body  against  the  prevailing  source 
of  the  disease,  and  thus  to  place  the  patient  with  respect  to 
the  atmosphere  on  the  same  footing  as  other  healthy  ]>ersons, 
while  in  those  cases  in  which  the  medicines  failed  of  their 
effects,  there  was  probably  a greater  degree  of  weakness  and 
susceptibility  to  the  peculiar  morbific  excitement,  which  only 
change  of  air  could  remove. 

§ 5. — Bilious  Fever  and  Hypochondriasis  considered  as  often  Epidemical, 

and  the  consequent  Power  of  the  Weather  to  affect  the  Mind. 

When  diseases  which  are  manifestly  the  result  of  one 
obvious  cause  appear  on  enquiry  to  be  influenced  by  another, 
it  becomes  a natural  subject  of  enquiry  whether  and  to  what 
extent  the  two  causes  may  concur  in  the  production  of  the 
effect.  I shall  take  an  example  in  what  is  called  bilious 
fever,  and  its  frequent  consequence  hypoebondriasis,  as 
this  is  a case  in  point.  In  persons  predisposed  to  this 
complaint,  irregular  living,  repletion  particularly  of  certain 
oily  foods,  and  the  intemperate  use  of  strong  drinks  will 
lead  to  those  fevers  which  seem  to  be  sympathetic  with  a 
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disoi’ilercd  condition  of  the  liver  and  other  digestive  organs 
and  a redundant  and  vitiated  secretion  of  the  bile.  The 
brain,  which  always  ni>rc  or  less  sympathises  with  the  liver» 
becomes  disturbed  in  its  action,  and  that  in  a very  peculiar 
manner,  a train  of  symptoms  frcipiently  supervening  of  a 
most  distressing  nature  ; the  patient  becomes  irritable  and 
desponding,  and  though  the  particular  subject  that  irritates, 
and  the  particular  objects  dreaded  in  the  tits  of  despondency, 
vary  according  to  the  organization  of  the  brain,  and  to  the 
effects  of  education  ; yet  the  exciting  cause  is  the  same ; and 
the  etymology  of  the  terms  used  in  nearly  all  known 
languages  to  designate  it,  prove  that  it  is  obviously  hepatic 
irritation.  The  Greeks  called  this  disease  Tm^ovlpio(yic,  when 
an  obvious  disorder  of  the  part  in  question  laying  ujto  xovSpiov 
by  its  acute  disease,  produced  the  temporary  state  of  mental 
irritation,  accompanied  by  fearful  impressions  and  often  with 
spectral  illusions  by  which  the  mind  seems  spellbound.  A 
more  slow  and  continued  gloom,  from  the  dark  biliary 
secretions  which  habitually  accompanied  it,  they  called 
MsXayx;o^‘x.  The  Romans  called  the  same  complaint 
Atrabilia,  from  whence  the  French  and  Italian  names  are 
derived.  The  German  Schwartzgalichkeif,  has  the  same 
import,  signifying  black  bile,  and  I am  informed  that  in 
Arabic  and  in  tlie  Oriental  Languages,  as  well  as  in  ours, 
the  same  words,  which  in  ordinary  language  signify  melan- 
choly, arc  employed  medically  to  designate  this  disease,  and 
have  an  etymological  reference  to  a disordered  liver.  The 
Italian  Feyato  the  liver,  just  to  mention  another  example, 
gives  the  adjective  fegatoso,  which  means  overburdened 
with  dullness.  The  language  of  popular  sarcasm,  at  all  times 
ready  to  avail  Itself  of  forcible  metaphors,  laid  hold  of  this 
striking  connexion  between  a courageous  self  possession 
of  mind  and  a healthy  liver,  and  the  contrary  effects  of 
cowardice  and  debility  with  an  erroneous  state  of  the  bile  ; 
hence  the  poltroon,  whom  an  Athenian  satyrist  would  have 
called  AeoxrjWas,  would  be  designated  as  a lilylivered 
rascal  at  Billingsgate. 
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The  Teutonic  ami  Saxon  words  for  liver,  too,  have  the 
same  root  as  the  word  life,  and  imply  the  vital  importance  ot 
this  the  largest  viscus  of  the  body.  The  antients,  as  we 
have  seen,  became  very  early  acquainted  with  these  facts. 
The  poets  of  Rome,  Juvenal,  Persius,  and  others,  have 
often  alluded  to  it,  and  Horace’s  celebrated  Ode  to  Lydia, 
in  which  he  depicts  the  whimsical  anguish  of  a jealous  lover 
is  almost  a medical  description  of  hypochondriasis.*  In 
this  Ode  the  liver,  tumilied  with  obstructed  bile,  the  change 
of  colour  in  the  countenance,  and  of  emotions  in  the  mind, 
and  the  ultimate  relief  by  a flow  of  tears,  are  what  ordinarily 
happens  in  a paroxysm  of  that  Promethean  malady  of  which 
disorder  of  liver,  and  its  sympathetic  febricula,  is  the 
acknowledged  cause. 

I would  cite  numerous  other  examples  of  the  same  sort 
out  of  the  storehouse  of  academic  recollections,  w'ere  it  not 
that  I hate  the  pedantic  abundance  of  classical  quotations  in 
matters  of  science,  and  wish  to  get  on  with  facts,  in  order 
that  what  I proposed  to  show  in  the  onset  of  this  section, 
may,  by  a select  detail  of  cases,  be  satisfactorily  proved  in 
the  sequel. 

I would  be  understood  then  to  speak,  not  of  the  idio- 
pathic melancholy  of  a diseased  organization  of  brain,  but 
of  hypochondriasis  accompanying  bilious  fever,  when  I 
assert  that  atmospherical  causes  concur  with  mental  pertur- 
bation and  excess  in  diet  in  the  production  of  this  malady, 
and  that  where  this  is  the  case,  the  symptoms  w’ill  not  yield 
to  the  ordinary  remedies. 

In  1810  a bilious  fever  of  this  kind  was  epidemical  on 
the  norlh  side  of  London  ; it  began  before  IMichaelmas  and 
ended  about  Christmas.  During  its  prevalence,  various 
forms  of  nervous  disorders  became  obstinate,  and  resisted 
the  common  means  of  cure.  I perceived,  duringthis  period, 
an  unusual  appearance  of  those  clouds  whose  oflicc  is  the 
conducting  of  the  electric  fluid,  and  the  new  and  improved 
electrometers  then  in  use  pointed  out  a remarkable  dis- 


♦ Quiini  tu  Lydia  Teirplii,  &c. 
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tui’bance  of  the  atmospherical  electricity.  1 could  relate 
similar  instances  in  the  epidemic  on  the  coast  of  Picardy, 
and  in  others  in  England. 

When  I was  a pupil  in  St.  Bartholomew’s  hospital, 
Mr.  Abernethy  used,  in  ihe  anatomical  lectures,  to  relate 
his  own  case.  He  related  that  once  upon  a time,  being  in  a 
state  of  hypochondriasis,  brought  on  by  great  exertion  of  body 
and  mind,  he  cured  it  suddenly  by  taking  five  grains  of 
blue  pill  ; and  he  recommended  us  to  employ  mild  mercurial 
alteratives  in  cases  of  suspended  and  deprt-ved  biliary 
functions  attended  with  low  spirits.  I have  employed  these 
means  in  ordinary  cases  with  success,  but  I have  also  seen 
instances  of  melancholy,  so  obviously  caused  by  the  air  of 
a particular  place,  or  the  recurrence  of  a particular  season, 
that  I have  felt  little  or  no  surprise  in  finding  these  remedies 
to  be  unavailing.  In  some  persons  the  aversion  to  particular 
airs  is  habitual.  I know  those  who  cannot  feel  in  spirits  in 
parts  of  Sussex,  which  agree  particularly  with  the  generality. 
Others  feel  depressed  whenever  they  are  on  clay,  or  near 
marshes,  while  persons  are  not  wanting  in  whom  a residence 
in  the  fine  chalky  soils  and  salubrious  air  of  Hampshire  and 
of  parts  of  France  proves  a source  of  listlessness  and  ill 
health.  There  are  idiosyncrasies  about  airs,  as  well  as  about 
aliments.  The  individuals  alluded  to  are,  in  respect  to 
particular  atmospheres,  what  others  are  in  respect  to  diet, 
who  cannot  eat  fish,  mutton,  cucumber,  honey,  and  various 
other  common  articles  of  food.  The  passions,  too,  afford 
parallel  cases,  in  the  singular  sympathies  and  antipathies 
of  sentimental  minds. 

It  must  be  here  observed  that  the  depre.ssing  influence 
of  particular  airs  on  the  mind  is  not  half  so  violent  as  that 
which  comes  of  an  epidemical  fever.  In  the  latter  I 
once  participated  in  ray  boyish  days,  and  with  my 
case,  as  it  led  to  some  curious  reflections  of  which  abler 
minds  may  avail  themselves,  I shall  conclude  this  section. 
I was  taken  ill  of  a bilious  fever  in  autumn,  so  mild  in  its 
ostensible  symptoms  that  it  was  hardly  recognized  as  an 
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illness.  The  disordered  action  of  the  digestive  organs  and 
irregularities  of  bile  were  continued  through  August  and 
September  till  the  biliary  secretion  was  suspended  in  October. 
It  was  then  for  the  first  and  only  time  in  my  life  that  I ever  felt 
lowness  of  spirits.  Infantine  recollections  seemed  to  break 
out  on  me  from  the  camera  obscura  of  memory,  and  a 
' comparison  of  the  past  and  the  present  seemed  to  predict  an 
increase  of  cares.  Speculating  as  I am  ever  wont  to  do  on 
what  is  passing  in  the  animal  economy,  I began  to  reason  on 
the  cause  of  the  change ; and  what  I at  first  called  bad  spirits 
seemed  to  result  from  an  acuminated  sensibility  to  impres- 
sions, and  at  the  same  time  a propensity  to  select  disagreeable 
objects  of  expectation  and  to  magnify  the  anticipated  evil. 
In  this  state,  the  choice  of  a profession,  the  uncertainty  of 
the  life  of  friends  and  relations,  and  the  unavailingness  of 
all  medical  efforts  to  avert  the  one  day  to  come  finishing 
stroke  of  mortality,  all  which  every  body  must  feel  some- 
times, were  subjects  of  meditation  that  occupied  the  mind 
with  an  undue  force  ; even  metaphysical  speculations  worried 
me  •,  and  certain  false  dogmas  of  the  schools  seemed  to  rouse 
a sort  of  Quixotic  disposition  to  subdue  them.  I was  actually 
annoyed  at  the  advanced  post  which  Berkley  the  sophist  of 
Cloyne  seemed  to  have  gained  in  his  ideal  system  ; as  well  as 
at  the  danger  encountered, in  trying  to  prove  the  true  inductive 
philosophy,  from  the  difficulty  of  establishing  the  requisite 
postulatum  of  the  necessary  union  of  cause  and  effect. 
These  trifles  were  certainly  men  of  straws,  which  a febrile 
epidemic  built  up,  but  which  I found  I must  await  the 
return  of  health  to  knock  down. 

While  a disposition  to  lean  to  the  shadowy  side  of  the 
sublunary  picture  lasted,  I found  that  I could  not  hope ; and 
this  led  to  a piece  of  useful  philosophy  on  which  I stumbled, 
namely,  that,  to  certain  minds  at  least,  without  hope  in 
the  future,  the  present  cannot  be  enjoyed.  From  this 
ennui  I was  relieved  as  vigour  returned  : and  some  of 
the  profound  meditations  of  St.  Augustine  and  other  early 
writers  suggested  to  me  the  following  ideas,  which  I only 
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mention  as  they  tend  to  establish  a curious  coincidence  of  j)hy- 
siology  with  religion,  in  the  history  and  importance  of  certain 
sentiments.  The  advantage  of  hope  seemed  to  vary  directly 
as  the  absolute  value  of  the  thing  hoped  for  multiplied  into  the 
probability  of  its  occurrence.  Thus  it  appeared  to  me,  that 
however  distant  or  unlikely  sceptics  might  imagine  the 
acquisition  of  heaven,  its  immeasurable  absolute  value,  arising 
from  its  eternity,  must  always  render  the’ multiple  of  infinite 
advantage.  This  seemed  then  to  be  the  sustaining  prop 
of  every  body  in  the  checquered  troubles  and  fleeting  joys  of 
life  ; while  on  the  other  hand  the  converse  application  of  the 
same  argument  would  always  convert  the  chance  of  hell  into 
a powerful  antidote  to  vice,  however  little  the  likelihood  of 
such  a doom.  To  be  balanced  between  the  two  in  the  varying 
scale  of  hope  and  despair  has,  in  every  age  and  country,  been 
preferred  by  the  bulk  of  mankind  to  the  evanescent  shadows 
of  the  atheistical  philosophy.  Metaphysics  fail  to  establish 
any  thing  certain  as  to  the  future,  for  want  of  axioms  that  can 
exist  independently  of  credulity  in  the  first  instance  ; while 
expectation  so  necessary  to  happiness  relates  to  the  future 
alone;  of  which  we  really  know  nothing  except  from  an 
authority  that  has  belief  for  its  source,  and  that  promises 
no  benefit  hereafter  but  as  a reward  of  virtue.  And  thus 
we  have  a clue  afforded  by  reasoning  to  what  is  meant  by 
those  who  assure  us  that  there  is  no  solid  happiness  but  in 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity.  Thus  also  do  we  see  why, 
cceteria  paribus,  there  will  always  be  more  happiness  in 
countries  where  there  is  less  heresy. — An  inference  we  may 
surely  draw  from  that  inevitable  law’  of  our  nature,  above 
explained,  by  which  the  present  falls  in  value  so  infinitely 
short  of  the  past  and  to  come  as  matter  of  conscience  or  subject 
of  hope,  that,  in  every  mind,  enjoyment  of  the  j)rcsent  must 
vary,  other  things  being  the  same,  directly  as  the  undisturbed 
anticipations  of  happiness  in  future.  The  universal  appli- 
cation of  this  principle,  and  the  close  connexion  between  the 
loss  of  a power  to  hope,  and  a disorder  often  epidemical  and 
always  nervous,  must  plead  my  apology  for  introducing  here 
subjects  which  appear  foreign  to  our  enquiry. 
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§ Q,—Of  Small  Pox,  Measles,  Scarlatina,  Hooping  Cough,  and  other 
definable  Fevers,  considered  with  reference  to  Atmospherical  Influence 
—tendency  of  Diseases  to  participate  in  the  prevailing  Type  of 
the  Season. 

When  it  is  asserted  that  any  disease  is  epidemical, 
nothing  more  is  conveyed  by  the  assertion  than  that  it  is 
capable  of  being  excited  by  a peculiar  constitution  of 
atmosphere  on  many  persons  at  once  ; but  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  same  disease  shall  have  no  other  source  of  propa- 
gation. A disease  may  be  defined  to  be  a particular  train  of 
morbid  actions  in  the  animal  machine,  but  those  actions 
may  have  more  than  one  source  of  excitement.  There  are 
contagious  and  non  contagious  epidemics,  and  of  the  former 
sort  small  pox  constitutes  one  of  the  most  remarkable. 
This  and  some  other  diseases,  though  originally  epidemical, 
are  evidently  capable  of  being  extended  also  by  contact  and 
inoculation.  Diseases  which  have  this  twofold  source 
of  prevalence  may  be  compared  to  plants  that  are  propa- 
gated by  seed  and  by  root.  There  is  also  another  curious 
analogy  to  be  noticed  in  this  fanciful  comparison.  The 
epidemic  dissemination  of  a disease  from  the  air  at  different 
times  produces  varieties  in  the  most  important  features  of 
the  disease  ; but  the  cases  extended  by  contagion  generally 
imitate  closely  the  symptoms  of  the  case  from'  'which  they 
sprang.  Just  as  in  jdants  we  get  new  varieties  from  the 
lusus  of  seeds,  while  the  offsets  of  the  bulbs  preserve  the 
closest  likeness  to  the  parent.  Inoculation,  too,  like 
grafting,  has  a tendency  to  reproduce  features  like  those  of 
the  cions,  rather  than  those  of  the  stock,  though  the  fluids 
of  the  latter  modify  in  some  measure  the  compound  product. 

The  epidemic  small  pox  of  1670  and  the  two  followin'*' 
years,  as  described  by  authors,  was  of  an  anomalous  kind. 
It  broke  out  in  numberless  cases  at  once,  all  distinguished 
by  a confluent  tendency  and  attended  with  unusual  large 
vesications  of  the  skin  ; but  all  the  cases  spread  afterwards 
by  contagion  partook  of  the  same  character.  The  remarkable 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  air  in  1672  put  an  end  to  it. 
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It  wouUl  seem  as  if  different  epidemical  excitants  could 
float  in  the  atmosphere  at  one  time  and  select  their  victims 
according  to  the  predispositions  of  individuals,  for  several 
diseases  will  become  epidemic  in  the  same  season,  in  places 
not  far  distant,  and  not  unfrequently  in  the  same  place. 
Sydenham  has  related  so  many  cases  of  this  that  I forbear 
to  occupy  the  reader’s  attention  with  a repetition  of  facts 
well  known.  Besides  specific  diseases,  it  seems  too  that  in 
particular  seasons  and  at  uncertain  times  disorders  in  general 
partake  more  of  an  acute  inflammatory  nature  ; at  other 
times  incline  to  a low  and  what  is  called  nervous  kind.  In 
some  seasons  and  in  some  places  fevers  are  found  to  be 
continuous  ; at  other  times,  or  in  other  places,  there  is  such 
a tendency  in  even  the  most  local  as  well  as  the  most  dis- 
similar symptoms  to  observe  remitting  or  intermitting  periods, 
that  patients  have  become  themselves  aware  of  it,  and  have 
got  relief,  by  a recourse  to  the  bark,  from  local  complaints 
never  before  suspected  to  be  aguish.  Of  these  facts  instances 
shall  appear  in  the  sequel  to  this  Essay.  To  return  from 
this  digression  to  specific  contagious  complaints — I may 
observe  that  the  bulk  of  the  works  of  Sydenham  and  Meade 
are  made  up  of  descriptions  of  the  casual  visitation  and 
circumscribed  range  of  particular  disorders  of  so  decisive 
a character  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  having  originated  in 
specific  atmospherical  excitement.  The  measles,  the  hooping 
cough,  the  epidemic  cough,  the  pleurisy  of  1675,  and  the 
scarlet  and  other  fevers  are  cases  in  point.  While  we  are 
contemplating  all  these  curious  facts,  we  are  never  to  loose 
sight  of  our  practical  duties  as  physicians,  nor  to  be  dismayed, 
be  the  source  of  the  disorders,  so  as  to  relax  our  endeavours  to 
apply  the  knowledge  of  antidotes,  which  kind  nature  has 
pointed  out,  and  with  which  the  earth  and  the  vegetable  king- 
dom in  particular  so  amply  abounds.  The  extended  know- 
ledge of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  bot.any  in  the  present  age, 
opens  a wider  field  for  fresh  pharmaceutical  enterprises  ; and 
when  we  reflect  on  the  immense  use  of  those  sciences,  which 
bear  so  closely  on  the  notice  of  the  physician  from  their 
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utility  in  pnictice,  and  the  important  discoveries  they  may 
lead  to,  there  is  no  apology  left  for  pursuing  an  ignorant  crafty 
and  commercial  policy  in  the  practice  of  our  calling,  or  omitting 
to  make  ourselves  acquainted,  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power, 
with  the  collateral  branches  of  science.  Who  would  have 
thought  in  the  lime  of  Hippocrates,  that  the  severer  symptoms 
of  atmospherical  intermittents  might  be  successfully  inter- 
rupted by  the  bark  introduced  in  the  seventeenth  century  by 
the  Jesuits  ? or  that  a pestilential  animal  poison  like  small 
pox  could  be  prevented  by  the  introduction  of  a counterbane 
secreted  by  the  disordered  vessels  of  a cow  ? My  object  is 
not  to  undervalue  remedies,  nor  to  check  the  labour  of  the 
pharmacologian  ; but,  by  pointing  out  the  great  atmos- 
pherical source  of  disorders,  to  recommend  the  more  general 
employment  of  change  of  air  as  an  adjunct  remedy. 

§ 7. — Of  the  Disorders  incident  to  certain  Individuals  in  the  several 

Seasons. 

As  there  are  some  persons  who  are  always  ill  in  autumn 
and  others  who  are  never  well  in  spring,  it  has  occurred  to 
me  to  enquire  whether  their  respective  maladies  might  arise 
from  some  autumnal  and  vernal  effects  of  atmosphere  which 
existed  every  where  in  those  seasons,  or  whether  they  belonged 
to  particular  countries.  For  the  former  case  a remedy  has 
been  humourously  proposed  for  the  affluent  in  migration. 
Those  who  could  not  bear  the  autumn  might  cross  the  tropics 
southward,  after  Midsummer,  to  be  ready  for  an  antarctic 
spring ; while  those  to  whom  the  vernal  air  was  insalubrious 
might  fly  the  septentrional  regions  after  the  winter  solstice. 
The  natural  year  of  the  one  party  would  then  consist  of  two 
springs  and  two  solstices,  that  of  the  latter  of  two  solstices 
and  two  autumns.  The  one  would  migrate  before  the 
swallows  and  the  other  lead  the  van  of  the  woodcocks. 
They  might  hail  each  other  in  passing  at  the  equator,  and 
enquire  what  particular  epidemics  might  be  raging  in  the 
countries  whither  they  were  bound,  and  might  be  directed 
thereby  in  their  choice  of  a situation. 
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Certain  it  is  that  many  persons  always  get  ill  in  spring 
in  Europe,  while  others  are  as  regularly  effected  in  autumn. 
Some  are  effected  at  both  seasons  with  complaints  that  belong 
to  each  respectively.  Thus  I have  known  people,  who  were 
wont  to  have  eruptions  in  spring  suffer  from  diarrhoea  in 
autumn.  On  the  whole  the  solstices  are  more  wholesome 
than  either  equinox. 

But  the  above  change  of  place  almost  ludicrous  in  itself 
could  only  be  available  to  the  very  opulent,  and  would  be 
attended  with  the  risk  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  along 
voyage.  Again  it  is  chimerical  as  a real  practice.  But  the 
fact  is  that  those  persons  who  are  subject  to  thedisorders  of 
the  respective  seasons  alluded  to  might  derive  considerable 
relief  from  change  of  air  at  those  times.  For  since  it  is  not 
the  vernal  increment  or  the  autumnal  decrease  of  daylight 
that  attack  them,  but  some  peculiarity  in  the  electric  state  of 
the  air,  so  by  change  of  air  they  might  possibly  get  relief, 
considering  that  electricity  varies  its  operation  in  different 
places.  And  experience  teaches  that  the  spring  in  one  place 
is  often  unwholesome  to  certain  invalids  to  whom  the  autumn 
is  equally  pernicious  in  another.  The  same  observation 
applies  to  the  solstitial  seasons.  There  are  persons  with 
whom  Devonshire  disagrees  in  autumn,  but  agrees  very  well 
in  spring.  Bath  is  healthy  generally  speaking  in  winter, 
but  is  not  so  in  summer.  The  same  in  a great  degree  applies 
to  Rome  : visitors  of  the  eternal  city  are  often  martyrs  to  an 
incautious  protraction  of  their  stay  through  the  sultry  period 
of  the  late  summer ; those  who  are  prudent,  and  even  the 
inhabitants,  in  some  instances,  betake  themselves  to  Florence, 
to  Sienna,  or  to  Naples.  It  is  a well  known  fact,  that 
persons  who  are  subject  to  diarrhoea  and  cholera,  are  less 
subject  to  it  when  travelling,  than  when  resting  in  any  one 
place,  except  when  they  happen  to  get  into  a situation, 
subject  to  an  epidemic  distemper  of  this  kind.  All  these 
circumstances,  and  numerous  others  that  I could  relate, 
naturally  lead  me  to  hope  that  change  of  air,  when  the 
peculiar  effect  of  individual  places  shall  become  better  known. 
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may  be  found  useful  in  the  cure  of  disorders  which  occur 
in  the  several  seasons  of  the  year.  I have  attended  patients 
for  a long  time  who  were  ill  every  spring  ; the  first  budding 
of  the  hedges  and  the  blowing  of  the  crocus  and  snowdrop 
being  regular  harbingers  of  illness.  Irritability  of  body, 
combined  with  weakness  and  irregularity  of  the  functions  in 
general,  seemed  to  characterize  the  malady  of  these  patients, 
who  appeared  to  me  peculiarly  susceptible  of  the  great 
electrical  changes  of  the  atmosphere  which  accompany 
the  early  spring.  The  many  weathers  of  March  are  to  them 
the  source  of  many  ills.  I found  by  experience  of  such 
cases  that  medicines  which  tended  to  uphold  the  strength 
and  tranquillize  the  irritable  state  of  the  stomach  and  bowels 
were  of  great  use  in  these  cases  ; alterative  medicines  in  the 
beginning,  followed  by  small  doses  of  quinnine  at  intervals, 
succeeded  frequently  very  well,  in  mitigating  the  various 
febrile  symptoms  which  in  different  constitutions  marked  a 
general  though  diversified  susceptibility  to  the  influence  of 
the  vernal  season. 

Some  persons  in  consequence  of  this  peculiar  suscepti- 
bility cannot  easily  observe  the  Lenten  Fast  : on  the  grosser 
constitutions  of  others  this  Fast  is  a salutary  alterative; 
while  many  from  ignorance  of  the  true  cause  of  their  com- 
plaints, have  pleaded  the  excuseof  ill  health  against  observing 
it,  and  thus  lost  the  benefit  which  they  would  have  ultimately 
derived  from  perseverance,  if  they  had  possessed  sufficient 
fortitude  to  encounter  the  temporary  inconvenience.  But 
this  important  subject  of  periodical  Abstinence  and  Fasting, 
must  be  treated  of  more  at  length  in  another  place.  I have 
been  frequently  called  upon  to  decide  medically  whether 
particular  persons  ought  or  ought  not  to  fast  ; and  even  in 
these  climes  have  seldom  been  forced  to  forbid  it,  that  is  as 
far  as  my  professional  authority  was  available. 

Persons  who  are  ill  in  spring  are  often  very  well  in 
autumn,  and  vice  versa  ; but  this  is  not  always  the  case, 
The  custom  of  purging  and  bleeding  at  spring  and  fall, 
. which  was  formerly  practised,  was  founded  no  doubt  on  the 
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greater  liability  ol  persons  in  these  seasons  to  disorders  of 
whicii  repletion  was  considered  the  cause.  All  the  facts 
stated  above  sho\y  the  action  of  varieties  of  air  on  the 
constitution,  and  confirm  my  notions  of  the  great  prevailing 
source  of  morbid  excitement. 


§ 8. — Of  the  Disorders  of  Parts  which  have  a continuity  of  Surface  with 
the  jilimentary  Canal. 

Mr.  Ahernethy  has  spoken  of  diseases  of  surfaces  continuous 
with  the  alimentary  canal,  as  depending  on  disorders  of  the 
digestive  organs,  such  for  example  as  inflammations  and 
local  diseases  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  the  eyes,  ears,  and 
so  on.  Now  though  I admit  to  the  full  extent  the  truth  of 
his  observations  and  the  importance  of  alterative  medicines 
as  remedies  in  cases  of  such  disorders ; yet  I am  not  the 
less  mindful  of  another  important  fact  which  I have  observed 
myself,  and  which  he  has  apparently  overlooked,  namely, 
that  during  certain  unwholesome  states  of  the  atmosphere, 
numberless  disorders  in  the  membranes  alluded  to  will  occur, 
in  many  persons,  as  if  in  consequence  of  specific  epidemical 
excitement  ; and  that  while  the  epidemic  lasts,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  by  medicine  and  diet  to  maintain  that  healthy  action 
of  the  digestive  organs  on  which  the  cure  would  seem  to 
depend.  Change  of  air  will  however  freqiiently  put  a stop 
to  both  the  local  and  the  general  disorder  ; which 
proves  its  greater  efficacy,  than  any  of  the  numberless 
long  tried  medicinal  agents.  1 have  had  so  many  cases  in 
point  that  prove  this  fact,  that  I consider  it  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  future  doubts  on  the  subject. 

A change  of  wind  will  often  put  an  end  to  a prevalent 
opthalmia  which  for  a long  time  resisted  all  attempts  to  cure 
it  effectually.  I have  seen  more  trifling  inflammations  of 
the  conjunctiva  resist  local  and  general  depletion,  and  yield 
to  an  alteration  in  the  weather.  I remember  one  or  two 
remarkable  instances  in  which,  after  the  usual  alterative  and 
antiphlogistic  means  had  been  employed  in  vain,  severe 
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inflammation  of  the  eyes  subsided  on  the  patient  changing 
the  air  by  travelling,  during  the  blowing  of  an  east  wind, 
only  about  thirty  miles  to  the  north.  A patient  who  had 
been  long  afflicted  with  opthalmia  applied  to  me  on 
Friday  for  relief ; on  the  following  Monday  1 still 
found  the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  distended  and  the 
surfaces  terribly  inflamed.  I recommended  local  bleeding, 
and  ordered  him  calomel  purges  ; suffice  it  to  say  that  he 
went  through  the  usual  course  of  proceedings  in  such  cases, 
but  with  little  or  no  effect ; and  his  business  being  urgent, 
he  told  me  that  he  should  persevere,  ill  as  he  was,  in  his 
excursion  : he  did  so,  and  before  he  got  to  his  journey’s  end 
he  felt  relieved,  and  the  next  day  the  symptoms  subsided 
altogether.  I select  this  as  a case  in  point  out  of  numerous 
others  that  1 could  relate. 

I have  known  deafness,  arising  from  an  inflamed 
state  of  the  ear  and  its  appendages,  subside  in  a 
similar  manner  by  change  of  air.  I could  also  relate 
instances  of  ranula,  of  swelled  tongue,  ulcers  on  the  lips 
and  gums,  and  various  other  forms  of  inflammatory  action 
about  the  mouth  and  throat,  that  gave  way  to  change  of 
weather  in  some  instances  and  to  change  of  place  in  others,— 
after  the  usual  alterative  remedies  had  been  long  tried 
without  success.  The  same  might  truly  be  said  of  irritation  in 
the  glottis,  coughs  and  sore  throats,  and  catarrhs  in  genera], 
as  has  been  related  in  a former  chapter.  Indeed  I have  been 
inclined  of  late  to  regard  the  sore  lips,  so  common  in  parts  of 
England  in  certain  winters,  as  effects  of  an  obscure  epidemic, 
as  they  appear  in  numbers  at  once,  and  are  in  equally  nume- 
rous cases  cured  at  once  by  a change  of  weather.  But  of 
all  the  effects  of  air  on  the  surfaces  of  the  organs  of  sense, 
no  one  has  so  much  excited  my  curiosity  as  the  remarkable 
effect  produced  on  the  organ  of  hearing  by  changes  in  the 
barometrical  pressure  of  the  air.  As  the  cause  in  this 
instance  differs  from  the  general  influence  of  air  and  its 
electric  changes  on  disorders,  I shall  make  it  the  subject 
of  a subsequent  section.  The  discussion  of  it  seemed 
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aiWisable  in  this  place,  inasmuch  as  it  may  lead  to  some  plan 
for  relieving  particular  kinds  of  deafness  by  means  of  change 
of  situation. 

Before  I leave  this  section,  however,  1 wish  to  observe 
with  regard  to  alterative  medicines,  that  they  will  frequently 
effect  a speedy  cure  in  those  disorders  of  the  membranes  to 
which  I have  alluded  ; and  that  long  continued  indigestion 
and  bad  dietetic  habits,  may  justly  be  supposed  capable  of 
leading  to  the  more  terrible  and  fixed  local  diseases  in  the 
same  parts,  which  in  time  become  less  within  the  reach 
either  of  medicinal  or  atmospherical  remedies,  as  ozaena, 
cancer  of  the  lips,  and  other  established  diseases. 

The  remarkable  curative  power  of  some  vegetable 
infusions  and  diet  drinks  over  virulent  diseases  of  the 
above  kind,  seems  referrible  to  their  soothing  influence  on 
the  stomach,  where  they  agree,  rather  than  to  any  particular 
change  effected  in  the  blood  : they  may,  however,  act  both 
ways,  and  as  I have  seen  some  remarkable  cures  effected  by 
these  means,  with  the  zeraas  of  many  plants  that  grow  wild 
in  our  hedges  and  fields,  I think  it  right  to  mention  them, 
•lest  in  considering  the  greater  influence  of  atmospherical 
causes  and  of  medicines  of  great  efficacy,  we  should  too 
hastily  overlook  or  condemn  those  simple  measures  which  are 
more  within  the  reach  of  every  body  as  available  remedies 
in  disease. 

It  is  my  intention  at  a future  period,  to  treat  of  these 
popular  vegetable  infusions  in  a distinct  Essay.  Their 
history  forms  a curious  feature  in  medical  botany.  For 
the  principal  plants  whose  extracts  form  the  bases  of  the 
new  French  medicines  possessing  such  a wonderful  concen- 
tration of  power,  were  the  same  plants^  generally  speaking, 
whose  virtues,  extracted  in  a more  simple  form,  constituted 
the  popular  medicines  of  the  earliest  ages  recorded  in  the 
pages  of  history.  They  were  known  to  the  earliest  physicians 
of  Egypt  and  Greece,  as  well  as  to  the  herbists  and  searchers 
of  simples  of  Europe.  The  aetive  benevolence  of  the 
midaeval  Monks  and  travelling  Friars  extended  the  know- 
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ledge  of  them,  and  applied  them  more  extensively  to  the  cure 
of  diseases  ; and  the  more  advanced  science  of  modern 
medical  botany  and  pharmacy  have  done  little  else  than 
to  make  new  compounds  of  their  juices,  and  to  add  a few 
other  species  to  the  list,  taken  for  the  most  part  from  the 
same  or  neighbouring  orders.  The  botanical  readers  who 
well  know  the  genera  Salvia,  Ruta,  Digitalis,  Marubium, 
Glecoma,  Melissa,  Veratrum,  Convolvulus,  Rheum,  Cin- 
chona, Scandix,  Conium,  and  many  others,  may  amuse 
themselves  with  the  recollections  of  numerous  cases  in  point, 
while  I go  on  in  the  ensuing  section  to  the  consideration  of 
a phenomenon  in  acoustics  to  which  the  subject  of  this 
naturally  led. 

§ 9. — 0/  fluctuating  Deafness  from  Atmospherical  Causes. 

Fluctuating  affections  of  organs  often  lead  us  to  a more 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  causes  and  cure  of  such  as  are 
permanent ; because  we  can  in  the  former  case  compare  the 
fluctuations  with  the  changes  of  circumstance  under  which 
j they  happen;  and  can  then  apply  our  inductive  philosophy  to 
the  inference  of  similar  causes  in  the  latter  case,  from  the  effects 
with  which  such  causes  had  seemed,  from  a regular  coincidence 
of  their  respective  phenomena,  to  be  conjoined.  Thus,  for 
instance,  having  established  it  as  a fact  that  certain  disorders 
of  a passing  kind  vary  directly  as  particular  atmospheric 
phenomena,  as  cause  and  effect,  we  can  justly  refer  to  the 
slower  though  less  obvious  operation  of  similar  phenomena 
disorders  of  a more  permanent  character.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  diseases  of  the  ear,  at  present  involved  in  so 
much  obscurity,  may  receive,  like  other  complaints,  some 
illustration  from  this  mode  of  reasoning.  Deafness  in  general, 
like  the  suspended  functions  of  other  organs  of  sense, 
may  arise  from  two  principal  proximate  causes — obstruction 
of  part  or  all  of  the  accessary  apparatus  of  hearing, — ■ 
and  paralysis  of  its  necessary  nervous  organization.  Of  the 
first  class  are  cases  of  deafness  from  accumulation  and 
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hardening  of  cerumen,  and  obstructions  of  the  Eustachian 
tubes,  occasioned  by  cold  and  affected  by  inilammatiou  : 
of  the  latter  kind  are  cases  of  deafness  from  tlie  occasional 
paralysis,  or  the  gradual  decay,  of  the  auditory  nerves.  Old 
persons  are  supposed  to  suffer  most  from  the  latter,  and 
young  ones  from  the  former,  of  these  causes.  But  it  appears 
to  me  from  cases  which  I have  attended,  that  deafness  in 
old  persons  is  more  often  of  the  inflammatory  and  obstructive 
than  of  the  nervous  and  paralytic  sort.  Just  as  in  the 
blindness  of  senility,  I find  cataract  as  frequent  as  amaurosis 
or  even  more  so.  Cases  compounded  of  deafness  and 
blindness,  particularly  where  there  is  amaurosis,  generally 
soon  terminate  in  death.  But  as  long  and  harassing  cases 
of  deafness,  of  inexplicable  origin,  often  occur  and  baflle  the 
curative  attempts  of  the  aurist ; so  have  I thought  it 
worthy  my  consideration,  in  this  place,  how  far  and  in  what 
way  atmospherical  influence  might  be  found  to  operate  in 
such  cases  : and  in  stating  the  phenomena  of  the  following 
temporary  deafness,  of  which  change  of  atmospheric  pressure, 
or  of  something  closely  connected  with  it,  appears  to  be  the 
cause,  1 am  not  without  a hope  that  it  may  lead  in  time  to 
the  further  elucidation  of  the  pathology  of  the  ear ; many 
of  whose  more  lasting  disorders  may  be  found  to  depend  on 
a protracted  operation  of  causes  similar  to  those  whose 
casual  application  produces  deafness  of  a transitory  nature. 

I was  first  apprised  of  the  effects  produced  on  the  ears 
by  sudden  changes  of  atmospherical  pressure,  by  the  follow- 
ing facts  ; — In  coming  down  from  lofty  hills,  into  deep 
valleys,  during  journeys  over  mountainous  countries,  some 
years  ago,  I found  that  in  very  rapid  descents  I was  suddenly 
affected  with  a deafness  similar  to  that  produced  by  very 
loud  explosions  ; it  was  accompanied  with  a sense  of  weight 
and  obstruction,  and  with  both  sorts  of  tinnitus  aurium  : 
but  after  1 had  been  down  half  an  hour  or  more,  I was 
entirely  relieved,  and  could  hear  as  well  as  ever.  On 
enquiry  I found  many  persons  subject  to  the  same 
annoyance,  while  others  were  quite  free  from  it.  My 
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curiosity  being  much  excited,  I began  to  prepare  for  specu- 
lating on  the  cause  of  this  curious  affection,  by  closely 
observing  the  laws  of  its  occurrence  in  my  ow'ii  person.  I 
found  that  hills  whose  height  exceeded  a thousand  feet  if 
their  declivity  made  an  angle  of  above  thirty  five  degrees 
with  the  horizontal  plane  of  their  bases,  would  always  allbrd 
me  an  opportunity  of  making  this  experiment. 

I experienced  this  sensation  for  the  first  time  on  de- 
scending from  Cader  Idris,  in  Wales,  in  August  1814,  the 
weather  being  fine  : a similar  effect  was  produced,  in  wet 
weather,  in  passing  over  the  mountains  by  Ulswater  ; and  in 
fine  hot  weather  in  Helvellel  and  Skiddaw,  in  May  1816. 
The  same  transient  deafness  occurred  in  a great  degree,  but 
of  short  duration,  after  the  descent  of  mount  Jura,  in 
Switzerland,  July  29,  1822,  just  before  a tempest ; and  so 
great  was  the  annoyance  while  it  lasted,  that  it  diminished 
the  pleasure  of  viewing  the  stupendous  mountain  scenery  of 
the  Swiss  and  Savoyard  Alps,  and  the  lake  of  Geneva, 
bordered  with  villages  and  vineyards,  which  few  can  sec 
for  the  first  time  without  emotion.  I mention  these  facts  to 
show  that  variety  of  weather  and  of  situation  will  not 
prevent  the  effect.  I descended  from  mount  Snowdon  in 
August  1815,  and  traversed  the  hills  of  Ben  Nevis  in 
1816,  without  experiencing  much  of  it,  but  then  the 
barometer  was  falling,  and  a diminishing  atmospherical 
pressure  might  well  be  supposed  able  to  countervail  the 
effects  of  a slow  descent. 

I put  repeated  questions  to  people  who  had  travelled, 
according  to  my  habits  of  encpiiry,  and  I found  that  the 
susceptibility  of  different  persons  to  this  affection  varied,  from 
those  who  could  scarcely  come  down  from  a Devonshire 
hill  without  feeling  it,  to  those  who  scarcely  feel  it  at  all. 
I examined  aeronauts,  and  learnt  that  rapid  descents  in 
balloons  afforded  the  most  perfect  examples  of  this'  disorder  ; 
which  indeed  was  only  what  might  be  expected  ; as  from 
the  greater  elevations  and  more  rapid  descent  of  aerial 
voyagers,  they  must,  a fortiori,  be  liable  to  an  augmented 
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attack  of  that  disorder  which  affected  the  sojourners  over 
liills  ; that  is,  provided  sudden  ehange  of  elevation  wore 
really  the  circumstanee  necessary  to  the  phenomena.  Always 
cautious  not  to  mistake  accidental  coincidences  for  effects, 

I now  repeated  experiments  on  my  own  person.  I placed 
myself  in  different  positions  in  carriages  when  descending 
great  hills,  in  order  to  find  out  whether  any  mechanical 
movement  of  the  blood  towards  the  head,  in  the  ordinary  act 
of  descending,  could  be  in  part  the  cause  ; but  position 
made  no  difference  in  tbe  effect.  And  I soon  afterwards  found 
a sort  of  counterpart  effect  produced  in  ascending,  though 
accompanied  witli  some  differences.  Now  recollecting  that 
the  density  of  air  varied  in  the  inverse  geometrical  ratio,  in 
ascending,  I readily  found  a solution  of  this  question  in 
the  effect  which  a destruction  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  air 
within  and  without  the  tympanum  might  have  on  the  action 
of  that  organ  in  hearing.  The  Eustachian  tubes  seemed 
calculated  to  preserve  this  equilibrium  ; their  obliteration  by 
disease  was  a known  cause  of  deafness;  and  Mr.  Cooper’s 
operation  of  perforating  the  membrana  tympaniseemed,  when 
effective,  to  be  of  use  by  substituting  an  adventitious  orifice, 
for  preserving  the  same  balance.  I recollected,  too,  that 
though  a probe  could  be  readily  passed  through  the  Eustachian 
tubes,  yet  that  there  were  many  cases  of  imperfect  or  con- 
( racted  passage ; and  believing  cases  of  this  sort  to  be  common, 
it  seemed  reasonable  to  attribute  the  transitory  deafness, 
which  some  persons  experience,  to  the  slowness  with  which 
the  necessary  equilibrium  between  the  air  within  and  that 
without  the  ear,  which  sudden  descent  would  destroy,  was 
restored  by  the  tubes  whose  thoroughfare  might  be  naturally 
difficult,  and  might  be  rendered  more  so  by  some  pressure 
from  blood,  produced  by  the  exertion  of  ascent.  A cir- 
cumstance, placing  this  explanation  of  the  thing  beyond  thg 
reach  of  doubt,  soon  after  occurred.  For  during  one  of 
those  well  known  sudden  elevations  of  the  barometer  to 
30.  30.,  I experienced,  in  common  with  some  other  persons, 
though  in  a less  degree,  the  same  easily  recognised  phe- 
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nomenon  of  slight  emporary  deafness.  Hence  it  seems 
that  changes  of  atmospherical  pressure  are  concerned  in  the 
production  of  fluctuating  obstructions  to  hearing ; hence  also 
we  may  infer  the  propriety  of  trying  to  produce  this  dis- 
turbance of  equilibrium,  and  so  force  imperfect  passages  by 
change  of  elevation,  availing  ourselves  of  the  occurrence 
of  changes  of  barometer  as  an  auxiliary,  in  cases  where 
deafness  seems  to  arise  from  the  more  trifling  obstruction 
of  the  Eustuchian  tubes. 

I may  mention  before  I leave  this  subject,  that  I 
have  known  several  persons  who  have  experienced  a very 
considerable  relief  from  long  continued  deafness  on 
changing  the  air  by  going  to  a distant  place  ; I have  also 
known  several  in  whom  a mild  alterative  course  of  medicine, 
undertaken  for  the  cure  of  some  other  complaint,  has  cured 
habitual  deafness.  Mr.  Abernethy  has  related  other 
instances  of  this  fact ; and,  I think,  he  has  rightly  ascribed  it 
to  the  improved  state  of  the  digestive  organs,  with  which 
all  parts  about  the  head  are  apt  to  sympathize. 

§ 10. — Of  Toothache  : its  periodical  Attacks  ; occasional  Obedience  to 
Change  of  Air ’and  to  the  Bark, 

I am  convinced  that  teeth  are  more  vascular  than  is 
usually  imagined,  and  the  phenomena  of  their  diseases 
seem  to  confirm  my  opinion.  Possibly  the  substances  used  < 
for  curing  the  toothache,  and  particularly  Mr.  Clarke,  jun.’s 
excellent  method  of  stopping  them  with  a composition  which 
in  most  cases  immediately  allays  the  pain,  may  act  on  the 
living  organs  of  the  tooth,  as  well  as  on  the  carious  and 
dead  matter,  and  by  deadening  the  former  and  acting 
chemically  on  the  latter,  may  thus  cause  the  pain  to  cease, 
as  it  were,  in  a two  fold  manner.  It  is  due  to  that  gentleman 
to  observe,  however,  that  his  method  is  attended  with  very 
great  success,  particularly  in  cases  of  toothache,  which  de- 
pend on  the  exposure  of  the  nervous  parts  of  the  tooth  by 
the  process  of  mortification  called  rotting,  which  is  the 
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commonest  kind.  Besides  this  sort  of  tootiiache,  there  arc 
two  or  three  other  kinds.  One  depends  on  inflammation  of 
the  periosteum  of  the  fang  ; another  of  the  socket  j another 
of  the  gum.  There  is  also  a nervous  toothache,  which 
partakes  of  the  character  of  rheumatism,  and  which  often 
becomes  periodical.  In  this  latter  case  I have  employed  the 
bark  with  success : the  pain  often  extends  to  the  jaw  and  to  the 
temples,  at  other  times  it  seems  to  affect  all  the  branches  of  the 
nerve,  partaking  of  tic  douloureux,  in  which  disease  it  some- 
times ends,  after  the  extraction  of  the  tooth.  This  sort 
certainly  aj)pears  to  require  constitutional  treatment.  But 
as  toothache,  wliich  begins  by  simple  inflammation  of  the 
exposed  nerve,  often  ends  in  the  periodical  kind,  I have 
proposed  to  patients,  in  order  to  avert  the  disastrous  con- 
sequences of  such  termination,  to  apply  early  to  a dentist 
to  stop  the  carious  cavity,  and  at  the  same  time  to  permit 
me  to  regulate  their  stomach  and  bowels  by  medicine,  that 
we  might  combine  constitutional  and  local  treatment  to- 
gether ; for  constitutional  disturbance  will  interrupt  the 
salutary  chemical  process,  by  giving  rise  to  affections  of  the 
nerve  out  of  the  reach  of  the  local  remedy.  Even  in  bad 
compound  cases,  the  success  of  the  process  above  alluded 
to,  seems  to  me  to  have  sometimes  been  so  successful,  that 
I should  feel  warranted  by  facts  in  referring  patients  with 
carious  teeth  to  a mode  of  operation  which,  even  where 
it  fails  to  cure  those  which  are  the  most  diseased,  seems 
calculated  to  save  the  greater  number  from  further  mischief. 

That  the  toothache,  when  it  assumes  the  intermittent 
character,  will  often  yield  to  the  bark,  I am  convinced  by 
experience.  The  method  I have  employed  on  this  as  on 
other  occasions  is  to  open  the  bowels  gently  with  calomel, 
which  has  also  a tendency  to  rectify  the  biliary  secretion, 
and  then  to  administer  the  bark,  in  a large  dose,  before  the 
expected  recurrence  of  the  paroxysm..  The  sulphate  of 
quinnine,  now  in  more  general  use,  may  with  much  additional 
comfort  to  the  patient  be  substituted  for  the  ordinary  mode 
of  giving  the  bark.  The  first  thing  often  observed  on  taking 
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the  above  incdicines,  is  the  change  of  a periodical  toothache, 
Into  one  which  is  continued,  but  less  agonizing,  and  which 
subsides  by  degrees.  Where  the  paroxysm  seems  more  of  a 
rheumatic  kind,  and  gets  worse  when  the  patient  is  warm,  a 
further  depletion  with  the  calomel  will  be  desirable.  In  all 
cases,  change  of  air  might  be  tried  if  convenient.  I have 
known  it  jiroduce  the  most  surprising  effects,  in  cases  of 
toothache  which  have  been  but  imperfectly  cured  by  doses 
of  bark. 

A case  occurred  lately  of  a lady  who  always  had  tooth- 
ache when  residing  at  a particular  town  on  the  coast  of  tlie 
Mediterranean,  but  who  lost  it  on  going  into  the  interior  of 
the  country.  All  those  who  desire  to  preserve  good  teeth 
should  pick  them  and  brush  them  daily,  as  the  remains  of 
the  food,  lodging  in  their  interstices  and  cavities,  is  the 
principal  exciting  cause  of  their  premature  decay. 

§ 11. — Of  Epidemical  Gumboil  and  Sore  Mouth. 

Gumboils  frequently  arise  from  bad  teeth  and  neglected 
gums;  but  there  are  boils  and  small  ulcers  of  the  gums, 
lips,  and  mouth,  which  arise  from  some  epidemical  influence, 
and  subside  on  change  of  weather,  or  on  change  of  situation. 
I remember  too  a terrible  epidemic  disease  of  this  kind, 
during  which  I had  several  patients  afflicted  with  it,  whose 
complaint  began  with  a species  of  small  ranula  ending  in 
offensive  ulcerations  and  ptyalism.  In  this  case  I employed 
some  of  the  strong  vegetable  infusions  with  apparent  success. 
At  length  the  disease  yielded  to  a change  of  weather,  when  a 
large  number  of  patients,  at  one  time,  had  the  pleasure  of 
offering  to  each  other  mutual  congratulations  of  recovery. 

§ 12. — Of  the  V arieties  of  Headache  and  their  connection  with  Atmot- 

pherical  Electricity, 

It  will  be  proper  in  this  place  to  consider  the  different 
sorts  of  headache,  and  their  relation  to  electric  changes  of 
atmosphere.  Headaches  arc  not  usually  disorders  of  long 
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continuance  at  a time,  at  least,  the  sort  of  which  I propose  to 
treat ; and  consequently  they  cannot  afford  us  much  example 
ol*  the  good  effects  of  change  of  residence ; they,  however, 
exemplify  in  an  eminent  degree  the  sudden  operation  of 
atmospherical  causes  on  the  brain  and  nervous  system.  By 
often  recurring  at  lunar  periods,  and  at  casual  changes  of 
weather,  they  prove  their  obedience  to  the  stimulus  of 
certain  aerial  vicissitudes. 

That  fatigue,  cold,  nightwatching,  bile,  repletion,  and 
other  causes  of  debility  and  irritation  will  produce  the  slighter 
forms  of  this  disorder,  in  almost  every  body,  is  a fact  of  daily 
occurrence  ; but  the  more  violent  and  definable  headaches 
which  are  the  subject  of  this  enquiry,  are  easily  referrible  to 
atmospherical  causes  ; and  contribute  in  no  small  degree  to 
strengthen  the  opinions  that  I have  formed  of  the  particular 
agency  of  electricity  in  nervous  diseases. 

The  worst  form  of  headache  is  perhaps  the  one  which 
more  immediately  illustrates  the  rapid  effect  produced  by 
irritation  of  the  stomach,  on  the  brain,  in  consequence  of 
indigestion  : it  occurs  chiefly  in  young  persons ; for  by 
degrees,  its  attacks  becoming  less  and  less  frequent,  it  wears 
out.  The  usual  symptoms  of  this  form  of  headache  are  as 
follows  ; — Soon  after  breakfast,  or  some  other  meal  which 
is  not  digested  from  some  disagreement  with  the  stomach, 
the  patient  finds  his  vision  suddenly  obscured,  objects  are  in 
part  unseen,  and  there  seems  a wavy  motion  in  every  thing : 
sometimes  one  eye  is  affected  before  the  other  ; but  whether 
this  be  the  case  or  not,  by  shutting  one  of  the  eyes,  the 
patient  can  generally  see  more  distinctly  with  the  other  alone, 
than  he  can  with  both  open  together.  This  partial  blindness 
lasts  less  than  an  hour,  and  is  succeeded  by  a headache  in 
the  frontal  parts,  accompanied  by  rigor,  nausea,  and  dis- 
turbed functions  of  the  digestive  organs,  after  which  the 
whole  goes  off.  Persons  have  mitigated  the  attack  by 
medicines,  but  they  cannot  always  keep  it  away.  It  has 
been  justly  attributed  to  indigestion  ; but  though  it  may 
begin  with  undigested  food,  yet  something  peculiar  must 
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liavc  previously  disqualified  the  stomach  for  digesting  ; and 
the  disease  is  sometimes  periodical. 

Now  although  there  must  be  particular  predisponent 
causes  for  so  extraordinary  a malady  as  the  one  described, 
yet  it  is  evid^t  from  the  sudden  occurrence  of  the  attack 
after  eating,  that  irritation  in  the  stomach,  produced  by  the 
food,  and  acting  on  the  head  by  sympathy,  is  the  cause  of  the 
disorder,  a circumstance  which  is  further  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  an  emetic  or  a brisk  cathartic  will  carry  it  off  sooner 
than  it  would  disappear  if  let  alone.  The  tongue  is  generally 
furred,  and  there  is  a bitter  taste  in  the  mouth,  during  these 
headaches. 

As  the  mental  powers  remain  unimpaired  during  head- 
ache, it  seems  rational  to  conclude  that  the  great  pain  felt 
in  the  forehead  is  seated  in  the  meninges  of  the  brain,  and 
not  in  the  organs  tiiemselves  where  it  would  produce  the 
delirious  symptoms  of  phrenitis.  Yet  in  the  above  case  of 
headache,  preceded  as  it  is  by  an  affection  of  vision,  the 
irritation  must  first  begin  either  in  the  optic  apparatus,  or 
in  some  ]>art  of  the  brain  contiguous  to  it,  and  must  be 
afterwards  transferred  to  the  front  part  of  the  membranes 
of  the  brain  : otherwise  the  particular  train  of  consequent 
symptoms  would  remain  unaccounted  for. 

Another  sort  of  headache  takes  place  at  a longer  interval 
of  time  after  an  indigested  meal,  and  may  therefore,  with  pro- 
priety, I think,  be  ascribed  to  irritation  occurring  in  the 
duodenum  and  small  intestines.  After  an  indigested  dinner,  or 
a meal  later  in  the  day,  taken  in  unusual  quantity,  and  parti- 
cularly after  excess  in  wine  and  fermented  liquors,  the  patient 
rises  next  morning  with  a headache,  occupying  the  frontal  re- 
gion which  is  exasperated  by  the  slightest  motion ; it  generally 
gets  worse  and  worse  till  towards  the  afternoon,  and  then 
begins  to  go  off,  and  by  seven  or  eight  in  the  evening  is  often 
gone.  When,  however,  it  persists  through  the  evening,  a few 
grains  of  rhubarb  of  calomel  and  the  extract  of  aloes  com- 
bined, taken  in  form  of  a pill,  at  bed  time,  will  generally 
remove  all  symptoms  of  this  kind  of  headache  before  morning. 
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This  sort,  like  all  other  headaches,  occurs  with  "rcafer  or 
less  degree  of  violence,  according  to  circumstances.  Per- 
sons are  more  disposed  to  it  in  situations  where  the  air  does 
not  agree  with  them,  than  in  other  places  where  a wholesome 
atmosphere  ensures  a good  digestion.  Both  the  above  dis- 
orders have  been  designated  by  the  undistinguishing  name 
of  sick  headaches,  because  in  both  indigested  food  being  the 
cause  of  the  complaint,  a degree  of  sickness  occurs  in  the 
course  of  its  natural  or  artificial  cure. 

I was  formerly  inclined  to  attribute  the  affection  of 
vision  above  described,  to  the  distension  of  the  [)lexus 
choroidcs,  which  being  violently  injected  with  blood  might 
press  on  the  thalamus  of  the  optic  nerve ; and  several 
distinguished  physiologists  seemed  inclined  to  the  same 
opinion  ; but  in  the  year  1815  I demonstrated  to  the 
satisfaction  of  anatomists  that  the  parts  called  thalami 
nervorum  opHcorum  had  in  reality  nothing  to  do  with  the 
origin  of  the  optic  nerve  at  all,  but  were  ganglia  of  incre- 
ment for  the  addition  of  the  fibres  of  the  posterior  lobes  of 
the  cerebrum,  which  take  their  origin  from  the  tuherculum 
oUvare,  passing  through  the  Pons  Varolii:  consequently 
this  explanation  falls  to  the  ground  and  the  proximate  cause, 
if  our  knowledge  of  it  be  of  any  practical  utility,  must  be 
sought  for  in  a sympathy  of  the  optic  nerves  itself  with 
the  irritation  which  is  going  forward  in  the  brain. 

Another  species  of  headache  remains  to  be  described, 
which  may  be  called  nervous,  and  to  which  some  persons  are 
terribly  subject.  The  patient  feels  over  night  more  or  less 
of  a dullness  of  thought,  and  an  Inaptitude  for  the  slightest 
exertion,  and  sometimes  a sense  of  thirst ; on  waking  in  the 
morning,  he  yawns,  feels  indisposed  all  over,  and  complains 
of  pain  in  the  forehead,  greatly  aggravated  by  motion.  The 
tongue  is  found  to  be  furred,  and  the  appetite  is  faulty.  The 
symptoms  get  worse  towards  the  middle  of  the  day,  and 
usually  begin  to  subside  before  six  in  the  evening,  and  are 
often  gone  by  seven,  going  off  with  rigor  and  slight  fever. 
The  pulse,  however,  remains  little  disturbed,  or  is  perhaps 
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only  accelerated  when  the  patient  moves.  This  electric  sort 
of  headache  is  not  to  be  evaded  by  any  means  at  present 
known,  nor  during  the  limited  period  of  its  continuance  can 
it  be  radch  alleviated  by  medical  aid  ; The  strongest  purges 
given  over  night,  when  it  is  expected,  have  no  sensible  effect 
on  it,  and  I have  known  cases  where  the  customary  opera- 
tion of  a cathartic,  taken  by  the  patient,  was  postponed,  as  it 
were,  by  the  constitution,  till  after  the  headache  had  run  its 
course : in  other  cases  the  operation  of  the  medicine  did  not 
much  assuage  its  dreaded  violence.  I have  tried  pressing 
the  temporal  arteries  without  success.  Patience,  rest  in 
bed  if  possible,  and  the  abstraction  of  noise  are  found  to  con- 
stitute the  only  available  practice  in  this  malady.  This  disease 
occurs  often  periodically  once  or  twice  in  a month,  that  its 
visits  oftener  hapj)en  near  the  periods  of  the  new  or  full 
moon,  and  that  the  first  occurrence  of  east  wind,  in  persons 
subject  to  it,  seldom  fails  to  bring  it  on  in  its  more  violent 
forms.  If  east  wind  suddenly  occur  about  the  ne^  or  full 
moon,  or  at  the  patient’s  accustomed  periods  of  irritability, 
and  if  indigestion,  from  excess,  is  greater  at  those  times,  a 
still  more  fearful  visitation  of  this  apalling  pain  may  be  ap- 
prehended, from  the  conjoint  influence  of  several  causes 
occurring  together.  That  electricity  is  somehow  or  other 
the  cause  of  this,  as  it  is  the  exasperator  of  other  headaches, 
is  beyond  a doubt,  though  the  particular  manner  of  its  action 
is  yet  unknown.  That  the  disease  begins  on  the  evening 
preceding  the  pain  is  evident  from  the  precurrent  sensations 
that  1 have  described.  Exposure  to  damp  night  air 
in  unwholsesome  countries,  cold  feet,  and  mental  anxiety  after 
dinner,  the  day  before,  concur  to  aggravate  the  symptoms. 

Slighter  degrees  of  this  sort  of  nervous  headache  occur 
before  and  after  thunder  storms,  as  I have  otherwhere  noticed, 
and  they  are  relieved  by  the  actual  fall  of  rain.  All  these,  as 
well  as  many  other  circumstances  in  the  electric  history  of 
east  winds,  show  the  connection  of  headaches  in  particular, 
with  that  general  disturbance  of  health,  which  electricity  is 
capable  of  producing.  But  why  its  effects  arc  different  on 
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ditVereiit  persons,  why  similar  disorders  induced  in  the 
organs  of  digestion  by  the  very  same  cause,  should  at 
different  times,  and  on  different  constitutions,  produce  such 
dissimilar  effects,  will  probably  long  remain  unknown.  We 
refer  them,  and  I think  with  propriety,  in  the  absence  of  a 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  subject,  to  the  endless 
varieties  of  constitution  on  which  atmospherical  causes, 
equally  obscure  and  innumerable,  are  perpetually  acting. 

Other  sorts  of  headaches  occur  which  it  will  be  hardly 
necessary  to  particularize.  Indigestion  will  produce 
hemicrania  or  an  affection  of  only  one  side  of  tlie  head. 
There  are  also  numberless  headaches  symptometic  of  fevers, 
and  of  other  local  diseases.  Every  variety,  in  the  present 
imperfect  state  of  our  knowledge,  ought  to  be  noticed,  but 
all  taken  collectively  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  do  much 
towards  a tolerably  decent  knowledge  -of  the  pathology  of 
the  head.  There  are  some  warm  climates  in  which  head- 
aches are  unknown  ; they  are  more  common  among  women 
than  among  men,  and  among  the  rich  and  luxurious  than 
among  the  poor  and  abstemious.  Like  some  other  bad  pains 
they  are  happily  lessened  in  frequency  and  violence  towards 
the  decline  of  life,  and  are  best  guarded  against  by  good 
air,  exercise,  and  those  habits  of  temperance  and  regularity 
which  give  permanent  strength  to  the  constitution. 

From  a conviction  that  electricity  has  much  to  do  with 
the  cause  of  headaches,  I have  set  about  various  experiments 
in  order  to  try  if  the  defect  or  irregularity  of  electricity 
might  be  supplied  by  means  of  artificial  conductors,  so 
contrived  as  to  let  into  the  house  a collected  portion  of  the 
fluid ; or  by  means  of  the  electric  machine  and  insulating 
stool.  I recommend  the  repetition  of  these  and  such  like 
experiments  to  those  who  have  time,  and  are  willing  to 
cooperate  with  me  in  such  curious  trials ; but  I would 
admonish  the  practitioner,  at  the  same  time,  to  avoid  giving 
the  patient  much  hopes  of  relief,  at  the  onset,  lest  in 
experiments  which  require  so  much  nicety  and  skill,  an 
accidental  failure  in  the  result  of  the  practice  should  fling  a 
premature  slur  on  the  attempt. 


§ 13. — Of  more  determined  inflammatory  Diseases  of  the  Drain  and 

Chest. 

I have  obtained  the  most  satisfactory  information  of  the 
influence  of  air  in  phrenitis  ; strange  as  it  may  seem  to  those 
who  view  this  disease  as  the  result  of  its  ordinary  causes  alone, 
cases  have  occurred  in  which  young  persons,  with  a tendency 
to  brain  fever,  have  brought  it  on,  by  change  of  residence, 
particularly  by  going  into  a low  damp  situation  ; and  they 
have  never  been  completely  freed  from  the  returns  of 
symptoms,  till  they  have  regained  a dry  healthy  air,  to  which 
they  may  have  been  accustomed  : of  this  fact  I have  now 
one  remarkable  instance  before  me.  Generally  spejiking, 
these  acute  disorders,  when  occurring  in  the  brain,  often  go 
on  too  rapidly  to  delirium  and  death  to  admit  of  any  obser- 
vations being  made  on  the  benefit  of  change  of  air.  Anti- 
phlogistic remedies  of  an  active  nature  must  be  instantly  re- 
sorted to  ; and  in  our  perception  of  their  sudden  power  over 
the  paroxysms,  we  lose  sight  of  the  primary  atmospherical 
cause  of  the  disease.  The  same  observation  will  apply  to 
peripneumony  and  pleurisy,  which,  though  sometimes  casual 
occurrences,  arising  from  apparently  accidental  causes,  are 
frequently  of  atmospherical  origin  ; of  which  the  epidemic 
pleurisy  of  1667,  so  well  described  by  Sydenham,  is  a case 
in  point.  The  same  author  has  described  prevailing  coughs 
and  inflammations  of  the  chest  evidently  originating  in  similar 
causes. 

We  have  on  record  many  cases  of  epidemical  hemoptysis 
and  hematamesis,  and  I have  also  observed  in  animals 
similar  epidemics.  But,  to  return  to  diseases  of  the  head, 
there  are  cases  on  record  of  the  most  diversified  though  best 
characterized  disorders  of  that  class,  which  from  their  history, 
local  range,  and  termination,  could  only  be  referred  to  the 
weather  as  the  exciting  cause,  however  luxuries  and  the 
abuses  of  the  appetite  might  have  prepared  the  sufferer  for 
their  attacks. 

Apoplexy  supervenes  on  a life  of  intemperance,  and  its 
fits  are  often  brought  on  by  mental  emotions,  but  certain 
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sorts  of  sultry  weather  are  more  favourable,  than  cold,  to  Us 
visitations.  Fits  of  this  disease  are  more  common  near  to 
the  periods  of  lunar  opposition  and  conjunction  than  at  other 
times ; and  they  frequently  happen  during  the  close  weather 
and  electric  excitement  that  precedes  thunder  storms. 

I have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  swell  this  enquiry 
into  a large  book,  or  I could  fill  volumes  with  cases  and  facts  I 
that  I have  collected,  in  order  to  prove  the  influence  of  the 
electrical  atmosphere  on  the  most  defined  inflammatory  dis-  \ 
orders  of  the  brain.  Amt,  what  is  remarkable,  this  class  of  | 
disorders  seems  more  under  the  direct  influence  of  the  moon’s 
periods  than  others,  which,  no  doubt,  has  given  rise  to  the 
word  lunacy;  The  more  violent  symptoms  of  madness  are 
known  to  have  often  coincided  with  the  period  of  full  moon. 

I have  added,  to  this  common  observation,  another  fact,  that 
similar  elFects  take  place  at  new  moon,  and  are  also  found  to 
prevail  at  other  times,  when  great  changes  of  weather  are 
effected  by  a disturbance  of  the  atmospherical  electricity. 
But  it  is  time  to  pass  over  to  a train  of  nervous,  hut  less 
obviously  inflammatory,  complaints  to  which  this  subject 
naturally  leads. 

§ 14. — 0/  Nervous  Complaints,  and  their  connection  with  Atmospherical 

Causes. 

The  whole  of  that  evervarying  train  of  ills,  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  nervous  disorders,  are  more  under 
the  influence  of  the  air  than  is  commonly  thought. 

It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  during  the  progressive 
malignity  of  pestilence,  various  symptoms  occur  of  disorders 
whose  characteristic  is  the  rupture  of  the  surface  of  the 
body,  as  spotted  fevers,  the  bubo  of  the  plague,  ulcers,  and 
■0  on.  But  I have  observed  that  there  are  other  epidemics 
which  never  break  the  surface,  at  whose  crisis  of  violence  the 
more  terrible  forms  of  cerebral  disorders  happen  ; while  the 
whimsical  symptoms  of  less  violent  nervous  complaints  follow 
in  their  train.  These,  from  their  close  connection  with  dis- 
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ordered  stomach  and  bowels,  and  their  often  yielding  to 
alterative  medicines,  are  too  generally  attributed  to  the 
sympathy  between  cerebral  and  digestive  disorders  ; while 
both  in  fact  result  from  atmospherical  excitants,  though 
they  exist  afterwards  as  symptoms  capable,  if  not  corrected, 
of  producing  mutual  aggravation. 

This  is  precisely  the  point  of  view  in  which  I wish  to 
make  the  followers  of  Mr.  Aberneihy  regard  many  nervous 
as  well  as  local  disorders.  For  to  me  it  appears  that, 
mistaking  the  great  relief  afforded  by  simple  medicines 
acting  on  the  digestive  organs,  for  a cure  of  the  disorder, 
they  have  sought  for  the*  origin  of  the  latter  in  what  was 
only  one  of  its  most  leading  and  influential  symptoms. 

Since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Abernethy’s  works,  and 
the  consequent  improvement  of  medical  practice,  several 
jiersons  have  positively  asserted  that  nervous  diseases  never 
occur  while  the  digestive  organs  can  be  kept  in  order.  This 
may  be  generally  true  ; but  it  is  true  also,  that  during  the 
prevalence  of  epidemics,  and  at  periods  of  irritability,  it  is 
often  impossible,  by  medicines,  to  regulate  the  stomach  and 
bowels.  Hence,  at  these  times,  we  fail  in  one  of  the 
essential  means  of  cure. 

Hysteria,  epilepsy,  melancholy,  spectral  illusions  of 
various  kinds,  and  all  those  disorders  called  nervous,  observe 
the  same  course  as  I have  described,  having  crises  near  the 
lunar  periods,  and  being  frequently  products  of  the  epi- 
demic constitution  of  the  air.  That  whimsical  disease  chorea 
once  prevailed  so  generally  in  France  as  an  epidemic,  that  all 
medicines  were  deemed  unavailing,  and  the  recourse  had  to 
the  prayers  to  St.  Vitus,  about  whose  feast  in  July  it  occurred, 
gave  rise  to  the  name  St.  Vitus’s  Dance.  I have  heard  a 
similar  origin  given  to  St.  Anthony’s  Fire,  at  a time  when 
erysipelas  prevailed  as  an  epidemic  in  January. 

§ 16. — Of  Spectral  Illusions  and  other  deceptive  Images. 

As  the  reciprocal  operation  of  disorders  of  the  brain, 
and  those  of  the  digestive  organs  on  each  other,  by  what  is 
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called  remote  sympathy,  is  a well  established  fact  in  phy- 
siology, I shall  not  dwell  on  it  here,  nor  adduce  any  fresh 
proofs  of  its  almost  universal  operation  in  disease,  but  shall 
proceed  to  describe  an  example  of  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able effects  of  this  sympathy,  in  what  are  called  Spectral 
Illusions,  a form  of  hallucination,  in  which  the  imagery 
of  an  exceedingly  irritable  brain  is  so  vivid  as  to  induce 
the  patient  to  mistake  the  spectral  impressions  for  real 
objects.  That  the  proximate  cause  of  these  illusive  spectra 
is  a peculiar  irritability  of  the  retina  and  optic  nerves,  and 
of  those  organs  of  the  brain  which  cooperate  with  them,  in 
the  production  of  objects  of  sight,  is  beyond  doubt ; while 
we  can  often  trace  the  exciting  cause  to  change  of  weather, 
producing  irritation  in  some  portion  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  thus  acting  conjointly  with  moral  causes  that  seem 
to  determine  the  particular  nature  of  the  phantoms  presented 
to  the  mind  of  the  patient.  In  order,  however,  to  explain 
more  fully  the  nature  of  so  extraordinary  and  fearful  a 
phenomenon,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  a little  further  into 
the  physiology  of  sensation  in  general,  and  then  to  apply 
our  principles  to  vision  in  particular,  both  in  its  healthy  and 
in  its  morbid  state. 

The  subject  is  in  itself  so  deeply  metaphysical,  and  yet 
at  the  same  time  so  necessary  to  be  understood,  in  order  to 
illustrate  many  physical  truths,  that  I shall  require  no  apology 
for  engaging  the  reader  to  go  with  me  into  a wider  field  of 
investigation.  The  misfortune  of  these  enquiries  into  the 
mind  is  that, in  addition  to  thedifliculty  that  naturally  attaches 
to  tnem,  they  have  been  rendered  still  more  difficult  by  the 
prejudice  which  bad  logicians  and  wordmongers  have  im- 
pressed oil  the  minds  of  young  enquirers.  The  false  basis 
on  which  Berkley  built  his  reasoning,  and  the  absurd  con- 
clusions he  came  to  ; the  studied  sojihistry  of  Hume;  and  the 
verbiage  of  Dugald  Stuart,  have  all  had  a natural  tendency 
to  prejudice  men  of  common  sense  against  a science  which 
being  something  heyond  the  ordinary  reach  of  natural  j)hi- 
losojihy,  or  a knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  Physics,  was 
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called  JUeiaphynics  ; a science,  however,  which  if  studied 
by  able  persons  acquainted  with  logic,  enables  them  to  attain 
to  the  most  comprehensive  power  of  general  reasoning,  capable 
of  being  applied  to  any  subject  of  human  knowledge.  The 
Essay  on  the  Relations  of  Cause  and  Effect^  by  Lady 
Mary  Shepherd,  and  also  her  Essays  on  the  Perception  of 
an  External  Universe,  which  have  lately  issued  from  the 
press  in  London,  contain  the  finest  and  most  comprehensive 
code  of  metaphysical  philosophy  to  which  I can  refer  the 
reader,  who  wishes  to  go  deeply  into  the  general  subject  of 
perception  ; and  with  this  reference  I shall  content  myself  in 
this  place,  while  I proceed  to  the  consideration  of  some  of 
those  more  particular  effects  of  disordered  sensation,  which 
I alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  part  of  the  section. 

Previous  to  going  into  the  proposed  enquiry,  however, 
I will  submit  a question  to  the  consideration  of  metaphysical 
opticians,  though  simdar  questions  may  be  made  to  relate  to 
objects  of  other  senses. 

If  a man  see  a particular  object,  as  for  instance  a 
golden  sjdiere,  of  a foot  in  diameter ; if  he  afterwards  fall 
asleep  and  dream  that  he  see  a similar  golden  sphere  of  the 
same  diameter  ; and  if  he  again  awake  and  then  only  think 
of  the  golden  sphere  which  he  had  seen  and  dreamt  of ; in 
what  relation  do  the  aforesaid  golden  sphere  seen,  the  golden 
sphere  dreamt  of,  and  the  golden  sphere  thought  of, 
stand  with  respect  to  each  other ; since  all  the  three  were 
ideas  of  an  object  of  the  same  size,  colour,  and  figure  ? I 
tliink  it  may  be  replied,  that  in  the  first  instance  the  image 
had  an  external  continuous  and  independent  cause,  and  was 
viewed  with  a full  belief  of  its  permanent  reality,  capable 
of  being  proved:  in  the  second  instance,  the  same  object 
was  viewed  accompanied  only  with  a temporary  belief  of  its 
reality,  which  waking  destroyed ; while  in  the  last  case,  it 
was  viewed  only  as  an  image  of  thought,  having  no  existence 
external  to  the  body.  This  leads  however  to  grand  ques- 
tions discussed  in  the  above  works,  namely — since  it  is  pos- 
sible to  view  images  in  thought,  and  in  dreams  to  believe 
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them  to  be  real,  what  is  the  criterion  whereby,  in  cases  of 
tlie  perception  of  objects  themselves,  we  are  enabled  to  deter- 
mine their  external  existence  ? The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  i 
in  all  the  above  three  cases  which  I have  described,  the  per- 
ception of  the  apparent  object  or  image  is  in  the  sensorium  ; 
in  the  first  instance  this  sensorial  image  was  caused  by  the 
impression  of  a real  object  which  had  one  external 
independent  and  continuous  cause.  In  the  second,  or  the 
dream,  the  sensorial  image  was  reproduced,  in  the  absence 
of  the  external  cause  that  first  excited  it,  by  some  internal 
activity  of  the  brain,  induced  perhaps  by  a train  of  associated 
motions,  and  was  believed  in,  for  the  time  : while  in  the 
third  case,  the  sensorial  image  was  contemplated,  when  we 
were  awake,  and  felt  the  full  pressure  of  surrounding  objects, 
and  it  was  not  believed  to  exist  externally,  its  fainter  image 
being  capable  of  being  compared  with  the  more  vivid  im- 
])ressions  of  exterior  beings.  These  subjects  are  calculated 
to  excite  the  most  intense  curiosity.  The  disorder  in 
question,  called  Spectral  Illusion,  consists  in  such  vivid 
imagery,  that  the  patient  is  in  a sort  of  waking  dream. 
Mental  images,  indeed,  admit  of  an  illustrative  classification, 
which  I shall  take  from  a work  of  mine  published  some 
years  ago.  Imagination  may  be  thus  arranged.* 

J.  Images  of  Perception,  as  when  I look  at  an  exter- 
nally existing  body  actually  present. 

2.  Images  of  Thought  or  mental  images,  which  arc 
the  subjects  of  our  thoughts,  and  seem  to  be  faint  and  waning 
resemblances  of  their  real  external  types.t  It  may  here  be 

* Numerous  cases  are  related  in  the  “ Perennial  Calendar,"  8vo.  London, 
1823,  sold  by  Messrs.  Hookham,  Bond  Street,  and  Mr.  Guy,  Chelmsfonl. 

t The  word  real  comes  from  rear,  and  signifies  therefore  any  object  ot 
thought,  to  think  is  to  be  tUnged  : vereor  or  valdercor  is  to  Imj  very  much 
thinged : an  object  is  real  if  it  be  viewed  at  all,  but  an  indejMjndent  and 
continuoas  existence  without  the  body,  is  that  to  which  we  usually  apply  this  term . 
And  that  objects  do  so  exist,  independently  of  our  perception  of  them,  is  just 
tlie  very  thing  which  it  has  been  the  labour  of  mehtphysicians  to  prove  in  all 
ages.  It  is  satisfactorily  done,  at  least  to  my  mind,  in  Lady  Mary  Shepherd  s 
Emags  an  the  Perception  of  an  External  Univerie,  chap,  ii,  sect.  2nd,  to 
which  1 refer  the  reader  who  wishes  to  pursue  tliis  very  intricate  but  profoundly 
instnictive  enquiry 
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noted  that  when  we  perceive  a real  object,  it  is  by  means 
of  our  senses,  and  the  various  organs  of  the  brain  appended 
tliereunto;  so  that  what  we  call  the  perception  of  objects 
is,  in  fact,  the  perception  or  consciousness  of  certain  confi- 
gurations of  our  organs,  which  external  objects  produce  in 
such  a manner  as  that  these  configurations  shall  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  varieties  of  the  objects  which  excite  them,  so  as 
to  convey  to  us  an  exact  knowledge  of  those  objects  ; 
the  nervous  bodily  organs  being,  as  it  were,  the  medium 
between  the  IVlind  itself  and  the  external  world.  And  fur- 
ther, our  Organs  are  kept  in  a fit  state  to  become  such  a 
medium  by  the  Principle  of  Life.  Now  it  seems  that  the 
Images  of  Thought  are  fainter  repetitions  of  the  said  confi- 
gurations of  our  organs  ; and  they  serve  to  constitute  our 
stock  of  knowledge  ; inasmuch  as  they  enable  us  to  store 
up  and  recollect  the  images  of  absent  objects.  Imagination, 
with  respect  to  the  Images  of  Thought,  is  the  power  of 
forming  new  combinations  out  of  the  recollected  materials  of 
our  perceptions  ; thus,  we  can  think  of  a horse  with  a fox’s 
tail,  but  we  must  have  perceived  beforehand  both  of  these 
objects  separately,  before  we  could  so  combine  them  in  fancy. 
Images  of  Thought  then  illustrate  the  proposition  of  the 
philosopher  Kant,  that  we  know  Objects  only  in  relation 
to  the  Subject.  We  can  imagine,  in  thought,  not  only  the 
figure  of  a person,  but  their  voice,  smell,  and  touch,  because 
the  actions  of  all  the  cooperative  parts  of  the  brain  which 
produce  images,  are  repeated,  and,  as  it  were,  called  up 
voluntarily  by  the  mind  in  the  act  of  thinking. 

3.  Images  of  Sleep  or  Dreams  are  in  fact  the  aforesaid 
Images  of  Thought,  and  only  differ  in  this,  that  the  impres- 
sion of  external  objects  being  withdrawn,  and  our  whole 
attention  being  fixed  on  the  Images  of  Thought,  these  take 
place  with  a degree  of  strength  and  vividity  almost  peculiar 
to  sleep  ; and  the  Mind,  having  no  exterior  impressions  to 
comparewith  them,believesthemtobeexternalobjects.  Great 
varieties  of  scenery  also  are  produced  in  dreams  by  the 
power  of  imagination,  that  is,  by  the  power  every  Organ  of 
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ibe  Brain  possesses  cf  acting  spontaneuusU'.  Different 
organs  in  various  degrees  of  imperfect  sleep  and  of  vigi- 
lance act  together,  and  the  combinations  of  images  are 
infinite.  There  is  a portion  of  the  brain  called  the  Organ 
of  Ideality,  from  its  power  to  excite  and  give  a poetical 
colouring  to  our  ideas  or  Images  cf  Thought ; and  persons 
with  this  organ,  which  lies  in  the'  lateral  and  ujjper  part  of 
the  head,  have  the  most  splendid  and  romantic  thoughts  and 
dreams.  When  the  portion  of  the  brain  immediately  behind 
this  organ  is  larger  than  ordinary,  it  disposes  persons  to  be 
superstitious  ; and  it  is  called  the  Organ  of  Supernaturality. 
It  gives  the  same  character  to  the  dreams,  as  to  the  thoughts 
of  its  possessor.  Our  dreams  too,  just  like  our  thoughts, 
are  influenced  by  the  character  of  our  minds  as  respects 
hope,  fear,  philosophical  acumen,  and  so  on. 

4.  Images  of  Spectral  Illusion  or  Spectral  Impressions 
seem  to  be  the  Images  of  Thought  occurriug  while  we  are 
yet  awake,  but  w’ith  all  the  vividity  and  apparent  reality  with 
which  the  Images  of  Sleep  are  usually  accompanied  ; so  as 
often  to  deceive  the  patient  into  a belief  that  he  sees  real 
objects  : hence  ghosts,  phantoms,  and  a thousand  imaginary 
creatures  of  terror. 

These  spectral  images  vary  in  kind  ; and  their  varieties, 
however  apparently  infinite,  may  be  divided  into  several 
kinds.  The  common  Ocular  Spectra  seem  to  take  place  in 
the  retina,  and  are  of  various  sorts  ; they  are  accurately 
described  by  Dr.  Darwin  in  Zoonomia.  But  the  Spectral 
Impressions  of  the  most  fearful  nature  are  those  which 
appear  to  take  place  by  the  morbid  and  spontaneous 
activity  of  more  deepseated  parts  of  the  brain,  those  perhaps 
which  phrenologists  call  the  Organs  of  Form,  of  Colour, 
and  often  in  those  of  Sound.  They  are  exemplified  i:i  the 
Spectres  or  false  appearances  of  absent  persons,  hideous 
and  fanciful  figures,  and  other  phantasms  of  a disordered 
brain.  What  is  called  the  Blue  Devils  belongs  to  this  class. 
This  last  sort  of  Spectral  Illusion  generally  owes  its 
existence  to  a morbid  state  of  the  nervous  system,  and  of 


the  circulation  of  blood  in  the  brain  which  accompanies  it ; 
other  organs,  as  those  of  Fear,  Hope,  Supernaturality,  and 
Ideality,  partake;  usually  of  the  cerebral  irritation  ; and 
hence  it  is  that  Spectral  Illusions  are  often  accompanied 
with  a deep  and  gloomy  melancholy — a frightful  despond- 
ency— a mysterious  awe  of  something  supernatural — too 
intense  and  too  peculiar  to  be  described  in  words,  and  of 
which  experience  can  alone  furnish  the  reader  with  any 
idea,  if  we  credit  those  who  have  been  the  subjects  of  its 
attacks.  This  state  of  brain  is  a real  disease ; and  though  it 
comes  and  goes,  and  appears  to  happen  to  persons  without 
affecting  their  health,  it  is,  like  other  diseases  of  the  head, 
often  roused  into  action  by  some  change  of  weather,  and 
frequently  by  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs  ; and  it  should 
be  treated  medicinally  by  purgatives,  bleeding,  exercise,  and 
diversion  of  mind. 

The  above  disease  is  distinct  from,  though  closely  allied 
to,  those  morbid  and  fixed  errors  of  thought  which  take 
place  in  Hypochondriasis  and  Insanity,  the  discussion  of 
which  would  open  too  wide  a field  of  investigation  j and  we 
should  be  induced,  if  we  entered  therein,  to  range  beyond 
the  j)rescribed  limits  of  our  work. 

We  trust  we  have  sufficiently  accounted  for  spectra  to 
relieve  people  from  the  terrors  to  which  their  appearance 
has  often  subjected  them.  We  have  known  persons  who 
have  been  deceived  by  them,  and  have  related  their  intercouse 
with  Spirits,  and  with  the  Manes  of  the  dead.  We  have 
known  others,  of  pliilosophical  minds,  who  have  been  able 
to  recognise  them  as  phantoms  of  the  brain,  and  have  com- 
j)ared  them  with  the  external  objects  in  the  room  through 
which, they  appeared  to  pass,  but  who  nevertheless  could  not 
get  rid  of  them,  without  medical  means. 

There  is  one  fearful  consideration  with  regard  to  this 
disease,  that  though  a particular  organization  of  the  brain 
be  most  conducive  to  it  under  its  most  moody  and  mysterious 
form,  yet  all  persons  may,  by  disorder  of  the  cerebral  parts, 
become  more  or  less  the  subjects  of  it.  And  as  from  the 
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coinniun  la\T  ol‘  cuinciiteiices,  tliere  will  often  appear  to  be 
imposing  events  connected  with  these  spectres,  the  unwary 
may  be  led  thereby  into  a belief  of  their  real  existence  as 
prophetic  agents,  and  may  become  superstitious  in  despite  of 
philosophy.  If  this  account  of  the  disease  should  contribute 
to  prepare  any  persons  against  such  credulity,  it  will  have 
rendered  them  an  essential  service,  in  explaining  the 
physical  cause  of  their  apprehensions,  and  pointing  out  the 
remedy. 

A common  sort  of  Spectra  are  those  seen  so  often  in 
childhood,  which  appear  like  various  and  everchanging  spots, 
speckles,  lozenges,  squares,  and  patterns,  floating  as  it  were 
before  us,  as  we  lie  in  bed  at  night,  and  which  aided  by  a 
little  imagination,  seem  to  be  undergoing  a perpetual  variation 
in  their  shapes  and  colours. 

But  when  Spectral  Illusions  occur  as  a disease  they 
have  a fearful  and  imposing  character.  In  violent  fevers  the 
patient,  confined  to  his  bed,  is  incapable  of  acting  on  any  of 
the  false  impressions  of  his  disordered  brain  ; but  where,  from 
atmospherical  excitement,  combined  with  predisponent  moral 
and  digestive  causes,  this  disorder  is  as  it  were  idiopathic, 
and  unaccompanied  by  manifest  fever  or  illness,  its  conse- 
quences are  sometimes  truly  distressing.  The  hideous  faces 
by  which  nervous  persons  are  haunted  at  night,  as  mentioned 
by  Locke,  are  spectra  of  the  kind  alluded  to,  but  of  a 
fainter  sort. 

These  ghastly  visages,  as  well  as  other  troops  of 
spectral  beings,  often  pass  in  gorgeous  pomp  before  the  eyes 
of  the  nervous  literary  men  by  night.  And  it  is  in  this 
middle  state  between  sleep  and  vigilance  that  a corresponding 
sort  of  intermediate  Spectral  Images  occur  which  constitute 
the  airy  day  dreams  of  the  poet,  and  whicli  vary  according 
to  the  natural  bias  of  his  mind.  Thus  the  painter  sees  the 
finest  landscapes,  and,  in  thought,  revels  in  scenes  coloured 
with  the  rich  tints  of  Claude  Lorraine,  or  marked  by  the 
wild  pencil  of  Salvator  Rosa.  The  musician  hears  new 
melodies  harmonized,  or  rendered  discordant,  according  to 
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the  temper  in  which  he  went  to  sleep  ; the  engineer  dreams 
of  mechanisms,  or  of  flying ; the  sculptor  sees  statues  of 
unwonted  beauty  ; the  florist  flowers  of  exquisite  hue  ; while 
the  classical  historian  fights  the  battles  of  Homer  and  of 
Lucan,  follows  the  army  of  Hannibal  over  the  Alps,  or 
startles  at  the  allellagmas  of  the  legion  of  Caesar  ; or,  in  a 
more  moody  and  religious  temper  of  mind,  scans  the  re- 
nowned hill  of  Oreb,  and  in  fancy  hears  the  mysterious 
accents  of  the  prophet,  which  have  had  such  a memorable 
influence  on  the  succeeding  ages  of  the  world.  Thus  we 
see  how  it  happens  that  materials  are  perpetually  laid  up 
by  education  in  the  storehouse  of  knowledge,  which  memory 
can  bring  forth  under  the  proper  guidance  of  the  Will,  in 
health,  for  useful  purposes  ; but  which,  if  mixed  and  worked 
up  in  the  laboratory  of  the  imagination  by  the  chemistry  of 
fancy,  are  capable  of  being  changed  into  the  most  whimsical 
and  imposing  combinations  of  form.  For,  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  body,  so  in  the  cerebral  organs,  the  various  predis- 
ponent causes  already  in  league,  are  roused  into  action  by  an 
atmospherical  or  otherexcitant  operating  through  the  medium 
of  indigestion. 

Probably  many  of  the  ghosts  of  country  peasants,  and  the 
phantoms  of  the  fairy  mythology,  the  nocturnal  lemures  of 
the  Romans,  and  the  second  sight  of  the  Scotch  High- 
landers, with  other  forms  of  superstition,  have  had  an  origin 
in  the  illusive  phantasms  of  this  disease.  Dr.  Ferriar*  has 
written  a curious  work  on  them,  to  which  I refer  the  reader, 
as  well  as  to  a still  more  numerous  collection  by  Dr.  Hibbert.f 
It  is  probable,  too,  that  many  of  the  strange  stories  of 
Glanville,  in  his  book  on  Witchcraft,  as  well  as  the  many 
relations  of  haunted  houses  and  nocturnal  spectres,  which 
arose  out  of  the  confusion  of  religious  ideas,  attending  what  is 
called  the  Reformation,  may  be  attributed  to  similar  causes. 
The  unhappy  reign  of  Charles  the  First  afforded  numerous 
examples  of  the  causes  of  these  spectra.  The  frequent 

* Ferriar  on  Apparitions. 

t Hibberton  Spectral  Impressions. 
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it?  It  was  but  natural  that  she  should  not  see  any  thinir,  ray 
question  therefore  alarmed  her  very  much,  and  she  sent  immediately 
for  a physician ; this  phantasm  continued  about  eight  minutes  I crew 
K-  u exhausted,  fell  into  a resUess  sleep 

which  lasted  about  half  an  hour;  the  physician  ascribed  the 
apparition  to  a,  violent  mental  emotion,  and  hoped  that  there  would 
be  no  return,  but  the  violent  agitation  of  my  mind  had  in  some  way 
disordered  my  nerves,  and  produced  farther  consequences  which 
deserve  a more  minutedescription. 

At  four  in  the  afternoon,  the  form,  which  I had  seen  in  the 
morning,  reappeared.  I was  b5'  myself  when  this  happened,  and  being 
uneasy  at  the  incident,  went  to  ray  wife’s  apartment,  but  there 
likewise  I \vas  prevented  by  the  apparition,  which,  however,  at 
intervals  disappeared,  and  alwaj's  presented  itself  in  a standing 
posture : about  six  o’clock  there  appeared  al.io  several  walking 

figures,  which  had  no  connection  with  the  first. 

I cannot  assign  any  other  icause  of  all  this  than  a continued 
ruminatiou  on  the  vexations  I had  suffered,  which,  though  calmer, 
1 could  not  forget,  and  the  consequences  of  which  I meditated  to 
counteract ; these  thoughts  occupied  my  mind  three  hours  after 
dinner,  just  when  my  digestion  commenced.  I consoled  myself  at 
last  with  respect  to  the  disagreeable  incident  which  had  occasioned 
the  first  apparition,  but  the  phantasms  continued  to  encrease  and 
change  in  the  most  singular  manner,  though  I had  taken  the  proper 
medicine  and  found  myself  perfectly  well.  As  when  the  first  terror 
was  over,  I beheld  the  phantasms  with  great  emotion  taking  them 
for  what  they  really  were,  remarkable  consequences  of  an  indis- 
position, I endeavoured  to  collect  myself  as  much  as  possible, 
that  I might  preserve  a clear  consciousness  of  the  changes  which 
should  take  place  within  myself;  I observed  these  phantasms  very 
closely,  and  frequently  reflected  on  my  antecedent  thoughts  to  dis- 
cover, if  possible,  by  means  of  what  association  of  ideas  exactly 
these  forms  presented  themselves  to  my  imagination  ; I thought  at 
times  that  I had  found  a clue,  but  taking  the  whole  together  1 could 
not  make  out  any  natural  connection  between  the  occupations  of  mj- 
mind,  my  habits,  my  regular  thoughts,  and  the  multifarious  forms 
which  now  appeared  to  me,  and  now  again  disappeared.  After 
repeated  and  close  observations,  and  calm  examination,  1 was  unable 
to  form  any  conclusion  relative  to  the  origin  and  continuation  of  the 
diflferent  phantasms  w-hich  presented  themselves  to  me.  All  that  1 
could  infer  was,  that  while  my  nervous  system  was  in  such  an 
irregular  state,  such  phantasms  would  appear  to  me  as  if  1 actuallj- 
saw  and  heard  them  ; that  these  illusions  were  not  modified  by  any 
known  laws  of  reason,  imagination,  or  the  common  as.sociation  of 
ideas,  and  that  probably  other  people  who  maj-  have  had  similar 
apparitions,  were  exactly  in  the  same  predicament.  The  origin  of  the 
individual  forms  which  appeared  to  me,  was  undoubtedly  founded  on 
the  particular  nature  of  my  mind,  but  the  manner  in  which  it  was  thus 
affected,  would  probably  remain  for  ever  as  inscrutable  as  the  origin 
of  thought  and  reflection.  After  the  first  day  the  form  of  the  deceased 
person  no  more  appeared,  but  in  its  place,  there  appeared  many  other 
phantasms,  sometimes  representing  acquaintances,  but  mostly  strangers, 
those  whom  I knew  were  composed  of  living  and  deceased  persons,! 
but  the  number  of  the  latter  was  comparativelj’  small.  I observed  thei 
persons  with  whom  I daily  conversed  did  not  appear  as  phantasm.«,i 
these  representing  chiefly  persons  who  lived  at  some  distance  from 
me.  1 attempted  to  produce  at  pleasure  phantasms  of  persons  whom 
1 knew  by  intensely  reflecting  on  their  countenance,  shape,  <tc.  but 
distinctly  as  1 called*  to  my  lively  imagination  the  respective  shades  ol 
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ibree  of  these  persons,  1 still  laboured  in  vnin  to  make  them  appear  to 
me  as  phantasms,  (hoiipli  I had  before  involuntarily  seen  them  in  that 
manner,  and  perceived  them  some  time  after,  when  I least  thought  of 
them.  The  phantoms  appeared  to  me  contrary  to  my  inclination,  as 
if  they  were  pt’csented  to  me  from  without,  like  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  though  they  existed  no  where  but  within  in>  mind.  I could  at 
the  same  time  distinguish  between  phantasms  and  real  objects,  and 
the  calmness  with  which  I examined  them,  enabled  me  to  avoid  the 
commission  of  the  smallest  mistake.  I knew  exactly  when  it  ony 
appeared  to  me  that  the  door  was  opening  and  a phantasm  entering 
the  room,  and  when  it  actually  opened,  and  a real  person  entered. 

These  phantasms  appeared  equally  clear  and  distinct  at  all  limes 
and  under  all  circumstance.s,  both  wlien  I was  by  myself  and  when  I 
was  in  company,  and  as  well  in  the  day  as  at  night,  and  in  my  own 
house  as  well  as  abroad  ; they  were,  however,  less  frequent  when  I 
was  in  the  house  of  a friend,  and  rarely  appeared  to  me  in  the  street ; 
w'ben  1 shut  my  eyes  these  phantasms  would  sometimes  disappear 
entirely,  though  there  were  instances  when  f beheld  them  with  my  eyes 
closed,  yet  when  they  disappeared  on  such  occasions,  they  generally 
reappeared  when  I opened  my  eyes.  1 conversed  sometimes  with  my 
physician  and  my  wife  of  the  phantasms  which  at  the  moment  sur- 
rounded me  ; they  appeared  more  frequently  walking  than  at  rest,  nor 
were  they  constantly  present.  They  frequently  did  not  appear  for  some 
time,  but  always  reappeared  for  a longer  or  a shorter  period  either 
singly  or  in  company,  tlie  latter  however  being  most  frequently  the 
case.  I geueralij'  saw  human  forms  of  both  sexes,  but  they  usually 
appeared  not  to  take  the  smallest  notice  of  each  other,  moving  as  in  a 
market  place,  where  all  are  eager  to  press  through  the  crowd  ; at 
times  however  they  seemed  to  be  transacting  business  with  each  other  : 

1 also  saw  several  times  people  on  horseback,  dogs  and  birds.  All 
these  phantoms  appeared  to  me  in  their  natural  size  and  as  distinct 
as  if  alive,  exhibiting  different  shades  of  carnation  in  the  uncovered 
parts  as  well  as  in  different  colours  and  fashions  in  their  dresses,  though 
the  colours  seemed  somewhat  paler  than  in  real  nature ; none  of  the 
figures  appeared  particularly  terrible,  comical,  or  disgusting,  most  of 
them  being  of  an  indiflerent  shape,  and  some  having  a pleasing 
appearance. 

The  longer  these  phantoms  continued  to  appear  the  more  frequently 
did  they  return,  while  at  the  same  time  they  encreased  in  number, 
about  four  weeks  after  they  had  first  appeared.  I also  began  to  hear 
them  talk  ;*  the  phantoms  sometimes  conversed  among  themselves, 
but  more  frequently  addressed  their  discourse  to  me  ; their  speeches 
were  commonly  short  and  never  of  an  unpleasant  turn.  At  different 
times  there  appeared  to  me  friends  of  both  sexes,  whose  addresses 
tended  to  appease  my  grief,  which  had  notj’et  wholly  subsided  : these 
consolatory  speeches  were  in  general  addressed  to  me  when  1 was 
alone,  sometimes  I was  accosted  by  these  consoling  friends  while  in 
company,  frequently  while  real  persons  were  speaking  to  me.  These 
consolatory  addresses  consisted  sometimes  of  abrupt  phrases,  and  at 
others,  they  were  regularly  connected. 

Though  both  my  mind  and  body  were  in  a tolerable  state  of  sanity 
all  this  time,  and  these  phantasms  became  so  familiar  to  me  that  thej’- 
did  not  cause  me  the  slightest  uneasiness,  and  I even  sometimes  amused 
myself  with  surveying  them,  and  spoke  jocularl}'  of  them  to  my 
physician  and  my  wife  ; I yet  did  not  neglect  to  use  proper  medicines. 


* Tliis  is  a fearful  coincidence  of  hallucination  in  t«  o corresponding  senses 
at  once. 
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agitations  of  the  public  mind  ; the  loss  of  the  salutary 
discipline  by  which  the  church  had  formerly  kept  hope 
and  credulity  fixed  on  their  proper  objects  ; the  diseases 
engendered  by  luxury  ; and  a peculiarly  unhealthy  constitu- 
tion of  the  air,  all  combined  their  influence  to  produce  the 
errors  of  imagination  in  question. \ No  period  of  history 
ever  abounded  with  more  disgusting  sallies  of  superstition 
of  this  kind,  than  the  age  alluded  to. 

Some  unfortunate  coincidence  of  spectra  with  events 
which  they  seemed  to  forbode,  have  occurred  in  all  ages, 
and  have  strengthened  the  empire  of  superstition. 

Cases  have  come  before  me  of  persons  who  suddenly 
saw  before  them  the  figures  of  absent  friends,  and  of  other 
objects,  in  so  vivid  a manner  that  they  fancied  them  at  first 
to  have  a real  existence.  I have  prescribed  aperient  medi- 
cines, bloodletting,  and  exercise  with  considerable  effect ; 
but  what  is  remarkable  is  that  these  images  have  a tendency 
to  return  periodically  : and  in  one  instance  they  occurred  to 
a patient  from  omitting  his  customary  bleeding  in  spring. 

Epidemic  has  occurred  in  the  form  of  fevers  whose 
distinguishing  characteristic  has  been  that  of  spectral 
illusions  of  the  kind  alluded  to  ; and  in  some  instances  the 
plague,  and  other  pestilential  fevers,  have  been  j)receded 
by  the  delusive  appearances  of  ocular  spectra,  and  of  the 
most  vivid  and  beautiful  colours,  with  which  objects  seemed 
tinged. 

1 was  consulted  once  by  a very  learned  gentleman  who 
said  he  was  terribly  haunted  at  night  with  the  appearance 
of  strange  figures  dancing  about  his  bed  room  : he  viewed 
his  disorder  very  coolly,  and  compared  the  vividity  of  the 
spectra  with  that  of  furniture  in  the  room  ; suffice  it  to  say, 
that  the  disease  yielded  to  alterative  medicines  and  a better 
state  of  his  general  health. 

I shall  close  this  section  with  introducing  the  extraor- 
dinary case  of  the  celebrated  Berlin  bookseller  Nicolai  to 
the  reader’s  notice  : it  furnishes  a remarkable  instance  of 
this  disorder  occurring  in  a philosophical  mind  capable  of 
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coolly  observing  its  phenomena  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  disease.  1 shall  describe  the  phantoms  of  Nicolai 
in  his  own  words  as  they  are  recorded  by  Dr.  Ferriar,  being 
tbe  most  precise  and  simple  narration  of  facts  of  tbis  kind 
that  I know  of,  I will  observe,  however,  previously,  that 
there  are  three  concurrent  causes  for  this  disorder,— —the 
particular  organization  or  frame  of  mind,  which  was  the 
adjunct  cause  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  phantasmal  symptoms ; 
the  state  of  the  constitution,  owing  to  the  omission  of  a 
customary  bleeding;  and  mental  agitation  ; which  constituted 
the  predisponent  causes  ; while  the  occurrence  of  the  disorder 
at  a time  of  year  particularly  obnoxious  to  nervous  irritation 
would  seem  to  point  out  a source  of  excitement  in  tbe  state 
of  the  atmosphere.  The  case  as  related  by  himself  is  as 
follows  : — 

I saw.  in  a state  of  mind  complelel}'  sound,  and  after  the  first 
terror  was  over,  with  perfect  calmness,  for  two  months,  almost  con- 
stantly and  involuntarily,  a vast  number  of  human  and  other  forms, 
and  even  heard  their  voices,  though  all  this  was  merely  the  conse- 
quence of  a diseased  state  of  the  nerves  and  an  irregular 
circulation  of  the  blood. 

It  being  a matter  of  importance  that  an  incident  of  this  nature 
should  be  observed  with  the  strictest  attention,  and  related,  together 
with  all  collateral  circumstances,  with  the  most  conscientious  fidelity, 

I shall  not  omit  any  thing  of  which  I retain  a recollection.  The  truth 
of  what  I am  going  to  advance  will  not  require  a farther  testimony, 
as  Dr.  Selle,  who  was  my  physician  and  was  daily  informed  by  me 
of  every  trifling  occurrence  and  change  that  hap.pened,.  is  still  living, 
and  will,  by  all  who  know  him,  be- most  readily  admitted  as 'an 
unobjectionable  witness.  During  the  ten  latter  months  of  the  year 
1790,  I had  experienced  several  melancholy  incidents  which  deejbly 
affected  me,  particularly  in  September,  from  which  time  1 suflered 
an  almost  uninterrupted  series  of  misfortunes.  I was  accustomed  to 
be  bled  twice  ayear,  and  this  had  been  done  once  on  the  9th  of  July, 
but  was  omitted  to  be  repeated  at  the  end  of  the  year  1790.  I had 
in  1783,  been  suddenly  taken  with  a violent  vertigo,  which  my 
physicians  imputed  to  obstructions  in  the  finer  vessels  of  the  abdomen, 
brought  on  by  a sedentary  life  and  a continual  exertion  of  the  mind. 
This  indisposition  was  successfully  removed  by  means  of  a more 
regular  and  strict  diet. 

1 had,  in  January  and  February  of  the  year  1791,  the  additional 
misfortune  to  experience  several  extremely  unpleasant  circumstances, 
which  were  followed,  on  the  24th  of  February  by  a most  violent 
altercation.  My  wife  and  another  person  came  into  my  apartment 
in  the  morning  in  order  to  console  me,  but  I was  too  much  agitated 
by  a series  of  incidents  whjeh  had  most  powerfully  affected  ray 
moral  feeling,  to  be  capable  of  attending  to  them  ; on  a sudden  I 
perceived,  at  about  the  distance  of  fen  steps,  a form  like  that  of  a 
deceased  person,  1 pointed  at  it,  asking  my  wife  if  she  did  not  see 
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especially  when  lliey  be^aii  to  liaiint  me  the  whole  day,  and  even  af 
nijrht  as  soon  as  i awaked. 

At  last  It  was  agreed  that  leeches  should  be  again  applied  to  me, 
as  formerly  ; wliich  was  actually  done,  April  20th  1791,  at  eleven 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  No  person  was  with  me  besides  the  surgeon  ; 
hut  during  the  operation  my  chamber  was  crowded  with  human 
phantasms  of  all  descriptions.  This  continued  uninterruptedly  till 
about  half  an  hour  after  four  o’clock,  just  when  my  digestion  com- 
menced. I then  perceived  that  they  began  to  move  more  slowly. 
Soon  after,  their  colour  began  to  fade,  and  at  seven  o’clock  the}'  were 
entirely  white.*  But  they  moved  very'  little,  though  the  forms  were 
as  distinct  as  before  : growing  however  by  degrees  more  obscure  ; 

yet  not  fewer  in  number  as  had  generally  been  the  case.  The 
phantoms  did  not  withdraw,  nor  did  they  vanish  ; which  previous  to 
that  time  had  frequently  happened.  They  now  seemed  to  dissolve  in 
the  air  ; while  fragments  of  some  of  them  continued  visible  a con- 
siderable time.  About  eight  o’clock  (he  room  was  entirely  cleared  of 
my  fantastic  visitors. 

Since  this  time  I have  felt,  twdee  or  three  times,  a sensation  as  if 
these  phantasms  were  going  to  reappear  ; without  however  actually 
seeing  any  thing.  The  same  sensation  surprised  me  just  before  I drew 
up  this  account,  wliile  1 was  examining  some  papers  relative  to  these 
apparitions  which  I had  drawn  up  in  the  year  1791. 

I have  been  prolix  in  the  recital  of  the  above  case, 
because  it  is  a fair  example  of  those  effects  of  Sj)ectral 
Illusion  which  credulity  and  ignorance  have  ascribed  to  the 
ghosts  of  departed  persons  : for  it  may  be  here  observed 
that  not  only  the  organs  of  vision,  but  that  of  hearing  also^ 
are  affected  with  these  illusive  sensations,  and  that  when 
both  occur  together,  as  in  the  above  instances  where  the 
phantasms  spoke,  a fearful  and  imposing  imitation  of  reality 
is  the  consequence. t 

In  every  age  and  in  every  country,  as  Addison  justly 
observes,  there  have  been  popular  stories  ol  ghosts  which  a 
certain  portion  of  society  have  credited  ; and  every  now  and 
then  they  have  been  attested  by  eye  witnesses  with  a degree 
of  accuracy  in  all  jtarts  of  the  world,  that  would  render  it 
absurd  to  attribute  them  to  casual  invention  and  importune  : 
there  must  be  some  general  cause  for  a belief  so  universal  : 
and  I am  glad  (o  be  able  to  unravel  that  cause  in  a physiolo- 
gical way,  or  referring  the  effects  in  question  to  disorders  of 

* I have  remarkcfl  that  Iti  tlie  various  relations  <rf  Spectral  Illusion  which 
I have  exiuniiiccl  they  have  turnctl  white  before  <lis!ippeariiig,  losing  their 
eoloui's  Iwfore  their  forms,  as  if  certain  parts  of  tlie  brain  lost  the  peenliai 

irritation  necessary  to  Spectral  Illusions  before  other  parts. 

t I'he  possibility  of  tin  same  organs  being  i mployed  for  real  prophetic  visions 
is  dtscribetl  ami  (lefeniled  in  Sumatopsychonoologiu,  Lomlon,  1S23. 


the  sensorimn  tljat  admit  in  all  their  varieties  and  gradations 
of  the  most  systematic  and  satisfactory  explanation. 

Another  question  however  of  much  less  easy  solution 
arises  from  the  remarkable  coincidences,  from  time  to  time 
recorded,  between  Spectral  Illusions  and  subsequent  clfects 
to  which  they  seemed  to  relate.  Instances  of  simple  and 
unforeboding  apparitions  of  the  nature  above  described  are 
not  unfrequent  in  persons  who  have  the  upper  and  lateral 
portions  of  the  front  lobe  of  the  brain  much  developed  ; and 
where  no  consequences  result  there  can  be  no  mystery  in  the 
phenomena.  But  how  shall  we  account  for  the  spectra 
which  are  so  accurately  recorded  as  the  forewarnings  of 
death  and  other  momentous  events?  The  spectre  which 
appeared  to  Lord  Littleton,  and  foretold  the  hour  of  his  death, 
the  warning  voice  heard  by  Quarreus,  the  vision  of  Achilles, 
the  shade  of  Brutus,  the  curious  relations  of  Cardan, 
Koller,  and  of  numerous  other  writers,  in  every  country  of 
the  world,  will  furnish  ample  instances  of  the  cases  I allude 
to.  The  same  obscurity  overhangs  prophetic  dreams,  as  well 
as  visions,  and  indeed  belongs  to  all  those  events  which  seem 
related  to  each  other,  by  some  hidden  law  of  coincidence, 

' without  having  any  apparent  natural  connection.  I could 
t fill  volumes  with  well  attested  stories  of  this  sort,  but  this 
is  not  the  proper  place,  they  are  merely  alluded  to  here,  in 
oi'der  not  to  omit  any  of  the  circumstances  which  sometimes 
attend  a disorder  so  extraordinary.  Of  their  causes,  and  the 
real  nature  of  the  apjrarent  connection  between  the  sight  of 
a phantoiu,  and  the  death,  at  a distance,  of  the  individual 
whose  person  it  represents,  I will  say  nothing ; as  all 
reasoning  on  the  subject  must  be  rendered  futile  by  our 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  relation  that  may  subsist  between 
all  the  coincident  and  consecutive  phenomena  of  the  universe, 
regarded  as  constituting  a whole,  of  which  our  imperfect 
perception  of  its  parts,  renders  us  incapable  of  comprehend- 
ing the  harmony  that  pervades  it. 

Images  of  Spectral  Illusion  dilFer  Irom  those  of  Dreams, 
in  being  seen  by  j)crsons  when  awake.  An  easy  transition 
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from  one  to  the  other  seems  to  occur  nt  times  in  the 
restless  hours  of  the  night,  when  the  discrimination  of  the 
two  states  becomes  dilliciilt.  Tlic  terrific  dreams  of  the 
English  Opiumeater,  miglu  soon  have  been  conver(ed,  one 
would  think,  into  frightful  Spectral  Illusions  ; just  as  Images 
of  Thought  in  dosing  gradtially  change  into  those  of  Dreams 
as  soon  as  sleep  becomes  sufficiently  perfect. 

As  every  reader  may  not  know  to  whom  I allude,  it  may 
be  observed  that  the  author  of  the  work  adverted  to  brought 
himself,  as  he  says,  into  a state  of  frightful  susceptibility 
to  images  of  sleep  by  the  habit  of  taking  opium.  His  noc- 
turnal visions,  in  whicli  he  was  often  incarcerated  in  dungeons, 
or  fixed  forlorn  on  the  Pyi  amids  of  Egypt,  or  at  other  times 
terrified  by  the  change  of  all  objects,  even  the  legs  of  tables 
and  chairs,  into  the  frightful  figures  of  crocodiles,  or  scared 
when  looking  in  dreams  on  the  ocean  to  see  its  wary  surface 
covered  with  hideous  liuman  faces,  furnish  an  example  of 
the  more  terrible  forms  under  which  dreams  may  appear  to 
particular  minds  when  the  nervous  system  is  disturbed  by 
some  of  the  predisponent  causes  of  disorder. 

Some  persons  have  compared  Sj)ectral  Illusions  to 
Ocular  Spectra,  of  Avhich  Darwin  has  described  the  several 
laws  in  Zoonomia ; hut  the  two  })henomeiia  differ  in  this, 
that  ocular  spectra  move  with  the  motion  of  the  eye,  like  the 
mascae  volitanles  or  those  little  floats  like  bubbles,  Avhicli 
seem  to  fall  in  the  sky  as  the  eyes  incline:  and  the  seat  of 
them  is  ])robably  in  the  retina;  nliereas  Spectral  Illusions  of 
the  kind  we  have  been  describing,  have  an  apparent  proper 
motion  of  their  own,  like  the  objects  of  dicains,  ami  it  is 
thus  that  their  specious  reality  is  not  easily  detected  by  the 
patient. 

Ocular  spectra,  however,  arc  also  affected  by  the 
weather.  EJashes  of  light  too  before  the  eyes,  similar  to 
those  that  piccede  apoplexy,  arc,  in  nervous  persons,  the 
genera)  p eciirsors  of  i.nin. 

Changes  of  weather  also,  and  particularly  a change  to 
east  wind,  in  the  night,  produce  frighiful  dreams  by  dis- 
turbing the  stomach  and  the  circulation  of  the  sensorium. 
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I need  hardly  enumerate  any  more  particulars  ; the 
twolbkl  origin  of  all  these  phantasmal  disorders,  like  Other 
diseases  of  a more  permanent  character,  must  be  already 
rendered  evident  to  all  who  can  reflect.  Suflice  it  to  say, 
therefore,  that  the  atmospherical  nature  of  the  influence 
exerted  on  the  brain,  when  the  mind  is  disturbed,  as  above 
described,  becomes  manifest,  from  its  greater  and  more 
gene>’al  operation  at  the  changing  of  the  weather,  and 
about  the  periods  of  new  and  full  moon;  while  ocular  spectra, 
dreams,  phantasms,  incubus,  somnambulism,  and  illusive 
sensation  in  all  Its  varieties,  in  dilferent  individuals,  are 
modiflcations  of  its  effects,  resulting  from  a diversified 
cooperation  of  predisponent  constitutional  causes. 

§16. — Of  Disorders  of  the  Hair  and  Scalp, 

Ej)idemics  have  occurred  which  have  produced  diseases 
of  the  scalp,  and  falling  olf  of  the  hair.  There  is,  indeed, 
scarcely  any  part  of  the  body  free  from  the  attacks  of  disease 
from  specific  atmospherical  causes,  but  tliose  of  the  hair 
deserve  particular  attention,  from  a certain  mystery  that 
attends  the  doctrine  of  minute  organization.  I am  per- 
suaded that  the  hairs  are  organized  and  exist  as  living 
bodies  subject  to  derangement  of  vascularity.  The  Plica 
Polonica  illustrates  that  fact ; for  the  shaft  of  the  hair 
bleeds  on  being  cut.  This  disease  is  certainly  endemic 
belonging  principally  to  the  Poles  and  Tartars;  but  it  is 
also  effected  by  the  air,  for  it  occurs  chiefly  in  autumn  and  in 
some  yeai s more  numerously  tlian  ui  others.  In  some  cases 
the  hairs  grow  to  a great  length,  become  coarse,  and  get 
matted  and  entangled,  so  as  not  to  be  easily  combed  out  • 
hence  the  najue  of  plica. 

The  Xerasia  o"  the  antient  Greeks  was  the  very  opposite 
of  this  disease,  and  consisted  in  the  drying  and  fallin«-  off 
of  the  hair,  from  apj)arrnt  want  of  nourishment. 

The  appearance  ol  the  human  hairs  appears  to  me  to 
vary  in  r manner  conformable  to  the  notion  of  their  being 


aflbcted  by  electricity,  and  in  lime,  the  effects  produced  on  I 
tlie  head  by  the  artificial  electricity,  may  illustrate  the  effects  I 
of  the  electricity  which  is  [natural.  | 

§ 17. — Of  Gout  and  other  Constitutional  Disorders.  I 

What  Mr.  Abernethy  has  said  of  the  conneetion  between  i 
disorders  of  the  whole  constitution  and  those  of  the  digestive  jj 
organs,  together  with  all  the  observations  of  Dr.  Lambe  on  i| 
the  same  subject,  only  relates  to  the  predisponent  causes  of  I 
those  maladies  ; while  it  is  the  province  of  the  meteorologist 
to  point  out  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  exciting  cause. 
Gout,  for  example,  may  be  brought  on  by  the  long  continued 
use  of  stimulating  animal  food  and  strong  liquors  ; but  I 
would  ask,  does  this  aliment  regulate  the  return  of  the  fits  ? 
Similar  errors  of  diet  may  in  other  constitutions  lay  the 
foundation  for  other  constitutional  disorders  ; but  it  would 
be  difficult  to  show  that  their  periods  depended  on  food.  I 
believe  that  gout,  rheumatism,  and  inflammatory  affections 
in  general,  owe  their  diathesis  to  the  abuses  of  the  appetites 
and  a misapplication  of  the  benefits  of  civil  life ; but  that 
their  exciting  causes  arc  atmospherical.  Indeed,  their 
periodical  returns  in  particular  seasons  and  on  changes  of 
the  weather  clearly  show  it. 

Finally,  I have  found  that  the  success  of  the  treatment 
of  gout  often  depends  on  its  timely  employment,  and  on  a 
due  regard  to  its  periods. 

^ Of  Consumption  and  Pulmonary  Diseases  in  general. 

The  slow  and  destructive  diseases  of  the  lungs,  con- 
stituting what  is  called  phthisis,  as  well  as  the  more  transitory 
forms  of  dyspntca,  are  prodigiously  influenced  by  the  state 
of  the  air.  Although  consumption  rarely  appears  as  an 
»;pidemic,  yet  it  is  greatly  influenced  by  atmospherical  causes 
of  a local  nature.  There  appear,  to  me,  to  be  two  great 
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juisUikes  made  in  the  treatment  of  phthisis  ; one  is  the  allowing 
the  patient  siimulating  animal  food,  under  a false  notion  of 
keeping  up  the  strength,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  nourish 
with  the  milder  farinaceous  or  gelatinous  foods.  The  other 
is  the  omission  or  delay  of  change  of i air.  If  a distant 
voyage  to  a mild  air  be  impossible,  then  I say,  the  patient 
should  try  what  might  be  done  by  a shorter  journey  to  a well 
selected  spot.  Almost  any  change  is  better  than  no  change, 
in  the  diseases  of  organs  so  immediately  under  the  influence 
of  varieties  of  atmosphere.  Consumption  is  rendered  a ' 
more  formidable  disease  in  England  than  it  need  be,  in 
consequence  of  being  so  frequently  misunderstood  and  im- 
proj)erly  treated,  Mr.  Abernethy  has  shown  the  utility  of 
alterative  medicines  in  this  diseasS,  combined  with  nutritious 
unstimulating  food.  Dr.  Lambe  has  further  illustrated  the 
benefit  of  vegetable  food,  both  as  a preventive  and  cure,  and 
1 believe  that  where  a strict  attention  to  diet,  aided  by  simple 
medicines,  and  a suitable  change  of  air  can  be  resorted  to 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  few  cases  of  consumption 
need  be  despaired  of  as  incurable. 

§ 19. — 0/  Asthma,  and  the  peculiar  susceptibilitij  of  Asthmaiic  i 

Patients. 

.\sthma  is  one  of  those  complaints  that  tend  more  than 
any  other  to  show  the  capricious  susceptibility  of  the  lungs 
to  the  varieties  of  the  air.  Not  only  do  changes  of  weather 
aliect  asthmatic  subjects  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner  ; 
but  there  is  also  a difficulty  of  finding  a local  habitation  that 
will  agree  with  them.  Some  patients  are  incapable  of 
breathing  freely  in  London  ; others  cannot  bear  the  country 
air;  some  can  only  breathe  well  in  certain  spots  in  the 
country,  or  at  particular  elevations.  These  idiosyncrasies 
vary  too  even  in  the  same  subject. 

An  Irish  gentleman  once  consulted  me,  who  could  not 
live  in  his  house  at  the  bottom  of  a hill,  but  who  could 
breathe  like  other  people  at  the  top  of  it.  llis  asthma  came 
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on  in  a sort  of  fits  at  uncertain  intervals.  Stramonium 
and  all  sorts  of  tliinjjs  were  tried  with  little  effect.  Change 
of  air  alone  relieved  him. 

Smoking  not  only  the  stramonium,  but  tobacco,  has 
aflbrdod  relief  in  other  cases ; but^still  1 liardly  recollect  a 
case  in  which  all  other  remedies  did  not  fall  far  short  of 
change  of  air  in  permanent  etlicacy. 

Horses  have  sometimes  an  asthmatic  disease  of  the 
lungs  mistaken  lor  common  broken  wind,  but  whicli 's  leally 
of  a nervous  character,  ami  has  been  known  to  i^o  off,  on  a 
change  of  country.  And  it  is  jirobably  from  fac.s  that  1 
have  collected  that  animals  in  general  suffei,  hi  distant 
changes  of  climate,  from  the  effects  of  an  unwoiKcd  atmos- 
phere on  their  lungs. 

§ 20. — Of  the  Epidemical  Croii/t : curiotts  Case  of  it  in  ike  Outskirts  of 

Pestilence. — Gibraltar  Fever. — Zodiacal  Light. — Conclusion. 

If  disorders  of  the  lungs  be  proved  to  be  in  many  cases 
dependent  on  a particular  state  of  the  air,  we  may  reasonably 
expect  to  find  those  of  the  trachea  to  be  also  the  production 
of  a similar  cause.  Hooping  cough,  catarrhal  affections  of 
the  lungs  attended  with  coughing,  asthma,  and  more  deter- 
minate disorders  of  those  organs  have  already  been  shown 
to  be  epidemical.  I shall  now  relate  a curious  instance  of 
epidemical  croup  which  1 met  with  in  France.  Being  at 
Melun  some  years  ago,  I noticed  a remarkable  number  of 
children  labouring  under  this  complaint,  and  on  enquiry 
found  that  considerable  numbers  had  died  of  it.  The 
symptoms,  as  I learnt,  had  been  very  uniform  in  all  the 
cases,  and  of  the  poorer  classes  of  children  the  majority 
had  been  more  or  less  affected  by  it.  The  complaint 
was  then  on  the  decline,  having  been  a solstitial  epidemic. 
The  same  year  I noticed  aguish  pains  in  the  head  and  face, 
prevailing  as  an  epidemic  in  Switzerland,  and  a terrible 
canine  hydrophobia  in  Holland  ; for  which  I remember  all 
the  dogs  in  Hacrlem  had  been  muzzled  or  tied  up  by  order 
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of  the  authorities  of  the  place.  These  and  some  other 
varieties  of  disease  occurred  at  the  same  time,  in  various 
places,  laying  in  the  periphery,  as  it  would  seem,  of  the 
pestilential  fever  which  raged  with  fearful  violence  in  Spain  ; 
a circumstance  which  is  conformable  to  an  opinion  which 
some  writers  have  held,  that  when  a violent  epidemic  is 
raging  in  any  place,  slighter  and  various  symptoms  of  illness 
will  be  found  in  its  out  quarters ; as  if  a pestilential  con- 
stitution of  the  air  was  capable,  when  it  fell  in  full 
central  force,  of  producing  a uniformity  in  the  violent 
symptoms  of  fever  ; but  that  its  force,  diminishing  and  varying 
its  specific  character  towards  its  edges,  would  excite  several 
lesser  forms  of  disease,  more  under  the  modifying  power  of 
the  predisponent  causes.  Webster,  in  his  History  of 
Epidemics,  has  given  many  examples  of  this  fact  from 
historical  records.  He  also  labours  to  prove  that  a similar 
fact  is  developed  in  the  progressive  virulence  of  the  epidemic 
constitution  of  the  air,  the  lighter  symptoms  appearing  in 
the  sequel  of  those  that  had  been  the  more  violent. 

The  present  terrible  fever  at  Gibraltar,  producing  such 
extensive  mortality,  is  an  epidemic  of  a similar  kind  ; its 
symptoms  appear  of  less  virulence  at  Cadiz,  and  diminish, 
at  least  according  to  ray  examination  of  accounts,  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  the  distances  from  the  pestilence  of  those  places 
to  which  the  fever  has  extended,  ending  in  England  and 
France,  with  slight  febrile  symptoms  of  different  sorts.  I 
shall  conclude  this  section  with  a remark  which  is  perhaps  of 
not  much  value,  but  it  may  produce  useful  enquiry  by  exciting 
curiosity.  It  has  been  a very  antient  opinion  that  northern 
lights  and  meteors  in  our  atmosphere,  and  comets  in 
regions  far  removed  beyond  it,  were  precursors  and  accom- 
paniments of  pestilence.  Now  the  remarkable  luminous 
arc  called  the  Zodiacal  Light,  seen  on  last  Michaelmas  Day> 
whose  brightest  limb  was  to  the  west,  coincided  nearly  with 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Gibraltar  fever.  This  light  was  very 
elevated,  as  I ascertained  by  comparing  observations  made 
in  distant  places,  its  precise  region  is  not  yet  known.  I 
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should  like  to  know,  It'  possible,  ovei*  which  exact  spot  the  I 
abruptly  terminating' WSW  end  of  its  arc  was  situated?  | 
If  we  were  to  credit  the  proofs  which  antient  writers  have 
given  us  of  a remote  electrical  origin  of  pestilence, — which 
they  tell  us  is  brought  by  comets  and  signified  by  atmos- 
pherical meteors,  a doctrine  rather  possible  than  likely, — the 
l)resent  comet  would  then  cooperate  with  the  light  in  question 
in  corroborating  this  doctrine.  But  unfortunately,  however  ij 
clearly  we  may  make  out  the  origin  of  epidemical  pestilence  j| 
to  be  atmospherical,  and  depending,  as  I have  shown,  on 
electricity,  the  manner  in  which  such  electrical  agents  are 
connected  with  those  of  other  planetary  or  cometary  bodies, 
in  the  great  chain  of  causes,  is  still  a profound  mystery. 

It  seems  however  to  be  consistent  with  all  that,  with  our 
limited  scope  of  perception,  we  can  see  of  the  unity  of  design 
in  the  universe,  to  suppose  that  all  its  parts  have  a mutual 
relation  ; and  consequently  that  the  diversified  phenomena 
which  have  been  alluded  to,  may  be  corresponsive  agents 
through  which  the  providential  principle  of  Nature  operates 
for  purposes  of  general  economy. 

§ 21. — Of  several  Anomalous  Disorders  which  have  assumed  an  Inter- 
mittent Form,  acquired  particular  Periods,  or  appeared  as  Fpidemics. 

Of  late  I have  observed  that  many  disorders  have 
assumed  an  intermittent  character  which  have  seldom  been 
considered  as  aguish,  but  whether  this  is  to  be  regarded  as 
indicating  a change  in  the  type  of  diseases,  and  being  only 
a part  of  a general  change  going  on  in  their  features,  from 
atmospherical  and  other  causes,  or  whether  it  is  merely  more 
observed  of  late,  I will  not  pretend  to  determine.  Two 
ladies  at  different  times  applied  to  me  in  consequence  of 
violent  pain  about  the  head  and  face,  like  the  rheumatism,  j 
which  occurred  only  at  a certain  hour  of  the  day,  and  that  j 
for  a long  time  together.  One  case,  after  resisting  various  j 
attempts  to  cure,  yielded  at  last  to  a violent  dose  of 
rhubard  and  calomel,  and  subsided  suddenly.  The  other 
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case,  for  a long 'time  equally  obstinate,  first  became  con- 
tinuous on  a change  of  weather,  and  then  subsided, 
i Another  case  was  that  of  an  elderly  gentleman  near  London, 
who  for  many  years  had  experienced  repeated  and  sudden 
i attacks  of  violent  pain  in  the  teeth,  flying  as  he  expressed  it, 

I into  his  head,  temples,  or  cheek  bone,  and  in  reality,  as 
I appeared,  aflTecting  in  succession  different  portions  of  the 
I fifth  pair  of  nerves.  These  attacks,  he  said,  came  on 
I whenever  the  wind  got  into  the  east.  On  enquiry,  he  said 
: his  stomach  was  right  enough,  but  I found  in  this  as  in  other 
I cases  that  he  had  every  symptom  of  disorder  of  the 
i digestive  organs,  combined  with  nervous  irritability,  never- 
theless alterative  medicines  and  calomel,  had  but  little 
influence  over  the  complaint : opium,  in  doses  of  three 
grains,  given  twice  or  thrice  a day,  succeeded  better  ; but 
after  all  he  would  not  change  his  habits  of  drinking  spirituous 
liquors,  and  the  disorder,  the  paroxysms  of  which  became 
Periodical,  continued  for  years  to  afford  repeated  proofs  of 
i a peculiar  susceptibility  to  the  influence  of  ea'st  wind. 

! Two  cases  of  periodical  toothache  occurred  which 

I yielded  to  calomel  followed  by  bark  : in  one  case,  violent 
1 exercise  effected  a cure.  But  another  occurred  which, 
j though  not  a case  of  mine,  deserves  to  be  particularly 
i noticed : it  was  related  to  me  by  an  old  and  intelligent 
gentleman  of  great  veracity.  He  had  for  a long  time  suffered 
from  violent  pain  in  a tooth,  and  the  jaw  of  the  same  side, 

! which  retui’ned  every  night  on  going  to  bed,  at  eleven 
i o’clock  : it  got  worse  as  he  first  got  warm,  but  he  fell  asleep 
j in  the  course  of  the  night  and  felt  perfectly  free  till  tlie  next 
I night ; after  trying  various  local  remedies,  and  the  nostrums 
i of  numerous  friendly  officious  wiseacres,  he  at  length  re- 
! solved  to  lay  aside  quackery,  after  one  good  trial,  as  he 
‘ said,  of  the  bark.  He  took  just  before  going  to  bed  a con- 
I siderable  dose  of  cinchona ; in  a few  minutes  afterwards 
I feeling  what  he  called  cold  all  over  coming  on,  he  said, 

I I am  sure  something  remarkable  is  going  to  happen.  The 
I remarkable  thing  indeed  soon  arrived,  and  it  was  one  of  the 
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most  tremendous  shiverings  ever  vpitnessed  in  any  ague  fit, 
but  it  was  only  of  a few  minutes’  duration,  for  in  a few  more 
he  was  in  bed,  in  a comfortable  perspiration,  and  from  that 
day,  now  sixty  years  ago,  never  had  the  least  symptom  of 
toothache.  This  case  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  the 
gentleman  never  recollected  having  taken  any  medicine  before 
or  since  : he  was  a man  of  active  mind,  abstemious  habits, 
and  prodigious  regularity,  eating  but  twice  a day,  and 
always  at  stated  hours.  He  lived  to  eighty  four  years  old, 
without  ever  having  consulted  a medical  man  or  taking  any 
other  physic  than  now  and  then  a few  grains  of  rhubarb,  and 
he  died  in  bed  one  morning,  in  full  possession  of  all  his 
faculties  to  the  last,  without  pain,  as  if  by  the  gradual  loss 
of  vitality  in  all  the  organs  at  once,  like  a candle  that  goes 
out  without  simmering.* 

I have  seen  cases  of  earache,  hemicrania,  and  rheuma- 
tism of  the  head  and  face,  which  have  acquired  tertian  and 
quotidian  periods  ; these  have,  moreover,  been  worst  at  the 
monthly  periods  of  irritability.-  Similar  pains  occur  also 
before  storms  and  electric  changes  of  the  weather.  As  I 
have  in  a former  section  discussed  the  probability  of  all  these 
having  an  atmospherical  cause,  I need  not  repeat  the 

* I have  sometimes  watched  the  process  of  dissolution  in  various  animals 
with  a view  of  ascertaining  the  precise  truth  of  Mr.  Hunter’s  notions  about  the 
specific  stimulus  of  death.  In  few  insbinces  is  death  slow  and  natural  enough  to 
observe  what  is  the  uninterrupted  process,  but  I think  I have  observed  that, 
before  tlie  very  stimulus  which  occurs  in  articulo  mortis  itself,  there  is  a 
temporary  revival,  a short  lighting  of  the  mind  up  just  before  the  disunion  of 
the  sentient  capacity  from  its  organs ; and  it  may  be  a fit  subject  of  enquiry  how 
far  this  may  be  consistent  with  tlie  laws  of  animal  galvanism. 

With  regard  to  the  lucid  interval  before  death,  whatever  may  be  its 
physical  proximate  cause,  I think  we  are  warranted  in  considering  it  a kind 
provision  of  Nature,  in  order  tliat  we  may  be  clear  at  that  critical  hour,  and  a^ 
capable  as  the  nature  of  disease  will  permit,  of  performing  tlie  last  duties  of 
mortal  life. 

To  me  it  seems  tliat  in  some  cases  death,  naturally  slow,  would  be  almost 
jnfinitely  protracted,  if  sometliing  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  life  at  last : finally, 
1 believe,  that  the  life  of  persons  lingering  of  age,  or  of  many  clironic  diseases, 
may  be  sometimes  finished  by  some  external  influence  during  the  periods  of 
augmented  atmospherical  excitement  ? 
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arguments  here.  But  I may  just  mention  that  phenomena  in 
the  animal  economy  which  take  place  at  changes  of  the 
weather,  are  also  liable  to  occur  periodically,  fromjseveral 
changes  of  a similar  nature  in  the  electric  atmosphere  which 
ffo  on  slower  and  are  less  obvious  to  the  casual  observer. 

It  is  a difficult  subject  of  enquiry  by  what  law  of  epidemia 
disorders,  generally  of  a continuous  or  acute  kind,  should 
become  tedious  intermittents  : but  such  is  the  fact,  and  for 
all  the  information  that  I can  give  on  the  subject,  I^must 
refer  to  the  first  chapter  of  this  essay.  This  tendency 
however  has  been  very  evident  of  late  years.  Dysentery,  cholic 
pains,  spasms  of  various  kinds,  and  rheumatic,  and  what 
are  called  nervous  pains,  have  frequently  assumed  these 
periods,  and  have  yielded  to  the  ordinary  remedies  for 
the  ague. 

The  last  disease  that  I shall  mention  here  is  tic 
douloureux,  of  which  I attended  one  case,  that  of  an 
elderly  lady  in  Middlesex,  who  had  been  afflicted  for  some 
months  with  periodical  paroxysms  of  pain  of  this  sort,  which 
appeared  to  be  seated  in  the  fascial  branch.  After  having 
tried  arsenic,  opiates,  and  various  drugs  in  vain  for  this 
terrible  complaint,  she  at  length  applied  to  me.  Being  an 
athletic  subject,  and  habitually  a good  feeder,  I tried  de- 
pletion and  mild  mercurial  purgatives  with  great  success, 
and  reduced  the  disease,  which  in  her  case  I believe  never 
will  be  quite  cured,  to  almost  evanescent  paroxysms 
coincident,  as  to  the  times  of  their  occurrence,  with  the  old 
periods  of  pain,  but  so  slight  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  con- 
sideration. But  it  is  remarkable  that  the  lady  left  her 
residence,  went  to  live  in  an  air  that  did  not  suit  her,  got  the 
disorder  again  in  its  full  force,  and  being  discouraged  by 
its  return,  left  off*  her  salutary  habits  of  temperance,  and 
eventually  died. 

But  the  number  of  dissimilar  diseases  which  have 
appeared  as  decided  epidemics,  or  have  got  intermittent 
periods,  is  beyond  calculation,  and  it  seems  that  nearly  every 
disorder  may  be  more  or  less  under  these  external  influences, 
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which  I have  regarded  as  the  excitant  cause ; while  their 
number  and  variety  will  the  less  surprise  us,  if  we  reflect  on 
the  inflnite  diversity  of  predisponeut  causes  existing  in  the 
constitutions  of  different  individuals.  Even  the  healing  of 
wounds  will  fluctuate  with  the  state  of  the  air,  and  they  heal 
less  readily  in  some  situations  than  in  others. 

Of  the  extraordinary  specific  power  of  epidemia  as  an 
excitant,  I shall  mention  one  example  in  conclusion,  which 
occurred  to  me  in  Oxfordshire,  about  fourteen  years  ago, 
and  in  which,  as  in  other  cases,  there  must,  in  the  consti- 
tutions of  the  individuals  attacked,  have  been  some  peculiar 
predisponent  causes  favourable  to  the  occurrence  of  so 
extraordinary  a disease.  Several  persons  in  one  family,  and 
others  belonging  to  different  families  resident  in  two  or  three 
contiguous  villages  were,  in  spring,  attacked  with  a 
phagedenic  ulceration  of  the  thumb,  of  so  malignant  and 
untractable  a nature  that,  by  the  end  of  May,  several  of 
the  patients  were  literally  pollice  truncati:  others  were 
brought  into  the  hospital,  and  being  treated  with  simple 
dressings,  and  a course  of  mercurial  medicines  got  well. 
The  disease  did  not  seem  to  be  contagious,  and  it  subsided 
with  the  season  in  which  it  first  occurred.  I have  not  a 
doubt,  from  facts  that  have  been  related  to  me  in  different 
countries  in  which  I formerly  travelled,  that  numerous 
similar  instances  might  be  found  occurring  every  now  and 
then,  and  exhibiting  proofs  of  the  very  singular  symptoms 
that  these  atmospherical  excitants  may  now  and  then  set  up 
in  predisposed  constitutions. 

Among  the  inferior  orders  of  animals,  whose  disorders 
illustrate  ours  by  the  analogy  afforded  by  their  comi)aralive 
pathology,  numerous  cases  have  occurred  of  local  affections 
produced  by  a prevalent  epidemic.  There  are  histories  of 
epizooties  to  be  found,  in  which  these  facts  are  described 
with  all  the  requisite  accuracy  of  detail ; many  of  which 
will  be  inserted  in  our  historical  sketch  ol  epidemics. 
At  present  I shall  conclude  by  observing  that,  with  respect 
to  human  diseases,  there  is  scarcely  any  one  form  of  them 
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wliicli  has  not  at  some  period  or  other  appeared  as  an 
ei)idemic.  The  natural  inference  to  draw  from  this  observa- 
tion is,  that  in  other  cases,  less  obviously  epidemical,  a more 
local  or  limited  operation  of  similar  atmospherical  causes  is 
rendered  j)robable  : since  it  has  been  always  admitted  that 
similar  effects  must  be  the  result  of  similar  causes  ; and  that 
tlie  assumption  of  more  causes  than  are  necessary  for  the 
effects,  is  a violation  of  the  simple  and  invariable  rule  of 
philosophizing-. 

§ *22. — Of  some  remarkable  Periods  observed  by  Disorders. 

Besides  the  regular  periods  of  interraitteuts,  some 
disorders  have  acquired  as  it  were  the  habit  of  returning  at 
particular  hours  of  the  day  or  night,  as  I have  before  hinted 
at ; rheumatism,  and  other  inflammatory  affections,  erysi- 
pelas, headache,  the  pains  in  the  periosteum  of  bones,  or 
in  the  parts  where  fractures  have  united,  or  wounds  healed, 
have  under  a variety  of  circumstances  acquired  the  habit  of 
periodic  returns  : fits  of  melancholy,  hysteric  affections,  and 
. various  forms  of  nervous  diseases,  have  done  the  same,  not 
only  occurring  at  times  of  the  month,  but  at  particular  hours 
of  the  day.  In  all  these  cases  it  may  be  a fit  subject  of 
enquiry,  whether  the  periods  in  each  case  were  superinduced 
by  habit,  or  were  the  result  of  external  influence. 

Since  I wrote  the  first  part  of  this  present  section,  1 
have  seen  some  cases  of  epidemical  angina  pectoris,  or  rather 
of  some  obscure  disorder,  which  in  symptoms  resembled 
that  dreadful  malady,  but  which  fluctuated  with  the  weather 
and  eventually  subsided,  without  being  much  affected  by 
the  medicinal  measures  resorted  to  for  the  alleviation  of 
the  symptoms. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  about  some  diseases 
is  their  annual  period : cases  occur  of  not  only  the  gout, 
or  the  ague,  but  of  erysipelas,  melancholy,  and  very 
numerous  forms  of  disease,  which  different  individuals  have 
regularly  incurred  at  the  same  time  of  year  for  years 
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together.  Some  children  are  mueh  subject  to  this  annual 
periodicity  ; while  there  are  yet  other  persons  who  are  ailing 
every  year  at  two  or  more  seasons. 

One  hardly  knows  how  to  begin  to  reason  on  such 
cases  : the  diurnal  paroxysms  of  disease  are  easier  to 
explain ; as  they  may  be  sometimes  brought  on  by  habit, 
like  the  periods  of  sleep,  and  Darwin  has  suggested  a plan 
of  getting  rid  of  some  of  them  by  violent  irruptions  of  their 
periods  ; by  bark  and  such  means.  But  how  any  habit  can 
have  brought  on  annual  periods  it  is  bard  to  say,  the  easiest 
method  is  to  shift  the  onus  on  the  wings  of  the  air,  and 
avail  ourselves,  in  the  absence  of  positive  proofs,  of  the 
assistance  of  analogy  which  affords  so  strong  a presumption 
that  in  this,  as  in  better  made  out  cases,  a peculiar  pre- 
disposing susceptibility  on  the  part  of  the  constitution, 
rendered  the  patient  subject  to  irritation  from  some  exciting 
power  in  the  annual  change  of  season,  which  the  constitu- 
tions of  other  persons  were  incapable  of  being  affected  by. 

A great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  wholesomeness 
of  the  Sea  Air,  and  its  curative  power  in  disease  ; and  this 
alleged  salubrity  is  said  to  be  very  great  on  the  south  coast 
of  England.  I am  induced  to  think  however  that  it  is  much 
overrated,  and  that  though  maritime  situations  are  healthy, 
and  exercise  on  the  coast  forms  a good  change  from  the 
inactive  habits  of  a town  life,  yet  the  particular  seasons  at 
which  the  sea  is  visited  has  much  to  do  with  the  health  of 
those  who  resort  to  our  shores.  The  late  Dr.  Gregory,  of 
Edinburgh,  made  this  remark  to  me  many  years  ago,  and 
what  I have  since  seen  seems  to  confirm  it.  Nevertheless 
the  sea  coast  has  certainly  many  advantages  over  an  inland 
residence  ; but  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  a great 
variety  in  the  different  watering  places,  as  to  healthiness  ; 
and  that  not  only  the  coast,  but  the  surface  of  the  ocean 
itself,  is  not  exempt  from  the  casual  visits  of  epidemical 
disorders,  as  will  be  found  to  be  the  case  if  we  consider  that 
fleets  have  suffered  dreadfully  from  sickness,  when  pestilence 
has  raged  on  shores  near  to  them,  and  that  in  some  instances 
the  epidemic  has  fallen  principally  at  sea. 
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§ 2Z.—0ftke  comparative  Longevity  of  Persons  in  different  Places,  which 

has  a decided  Connection  with  Atmospherical  Causes,  and  would 

be  otherwise  unexplainable. 

Resides  the  predisposition  to  different  particular  forms 
of  disease  inherit  in  nations,  cities,  and  other  localities,  the 
result  of  the  natural  state  of  the  air  of  those  places  combined 
>vith  endemical  predisponents : longevity  itself,  or  the 
average  term  of  life,  will  be  found  to  vary  exceedingly  in 
difterent  districts.  Close  and  confined  situations,  abounding 
with  trees,  bogs,  decaying  vegetable,  or  animal  matter,  and 
subject  to  fogs,  are  less  healthy  than  dry,  open,  and  elevated 
situations  ; and  some  soils  are  preferable  to  others  ; but  there 
seems,  besides  this,  something  particular  in  the  air  of  certain 
places  which  renders  them  comparatively  salubrious  or 
otherwise.  Cardiganshire,  in  Wales,  for  instance,  presents 
a large  proportion  of  old  persons  and  is  particularly  healthy 
and  I may  observe  without  entering  into  particulars,  that 
throughout  Europe,  and  perhaps  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
certain  spots  are  found  dispersed  as  it  were  here  and  there 
sporadically,  which  not  only  afford  examples  of  a high 
average  longevity,  but  which  are  also  less  liable  to  the  in- 
cursions of  epidemics,  than  other  places.  To  find  out  these 
favoured  seats  of  liygeia  must  be  the  object  of  invalids  who 
change  their  residence  for  the  sake  of  their  health,  while  it 
will  be  the  business  of  the  scientific  physician  to  make  a 
further  scrutiny  into  the  specific  merits  of  the  air  of  each,  for 
those  patients  whose  idiosyncrasies  with  respect  to  atmosphere 
would  seem  to  demand  the  advantage  of  a more  particular 
selection. 

A few  examples  may  illustrate  my  meaning:  consumptive 
patients  generally  do  well  in  the  Madeiras,  but  there  are  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule  ; others  have  derived  no  benefit  from 
Penzance,  who  have  got  well  at  Paris.  Hastings  suits  some 
weak  and  tender  subjects,  while  others  fall  a prey  to  an  autumnal 
cholera  morbus  that  often  prevails  there : some  cannot  live 
in  the  South  of  France  where  the  bize  blows  : others  who 
can  b(?ar  that  wind,  are  obliged  to  fly  the  schiroco.  The 
Etesian  winds  did  not  bring  health  and  vigour  to  all ; and 
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persons  arc  not  wanting  to  whom  the  terrible  East  wind  is  no 
annoyance.  These  are  inexplicable  peculiarities. 

The  remarkable  healthiness  of  some  situations  reminds 
me  of  the  story  of  an  old  invalid  subject  to  humorous 
blunders,  who,  when  he  had  retired  from  business,  set  about 
seeking  a healthy  asylum  for  his  remaining  years.  On 
arriving  at  a particular  salubrious  watering  place  in  Ireland, 
the  contractor  for  houses,  anxious  to  sell  his  property,  assured 
the  gentleman  in  the  emphatic  language  of  hyperbola  that 
the  place  was  so  healthy  that  peaple  never  died  there. 
Ah,  said  the  gentleman,  that’s  enough,  Pat,  this  is  just  the 
place,  then,  for  me  to  end  my  days  in. 

§ 24. — On  the  possible  Changes  in  the  healthiness  of  particular  places. 

One  thing  very  remarkable  is  that  places  change  much, 
in  the  course  of  ages,  with  respect  to  their  relative  unhealthi- 
ness, as  will  appear  to  any  body  who  will  take  the  trouble 
of  examining  tables  of  mortality.  That  cutting  down  large 
forests,  draining  oft’  stagnant  pools,  and  cleansing  cities  of 
filthy  sewers,  will  add  to  the  wholesomeness  of  the  places  so 
freed  from  sources  of  illness  is  a fact  well  known  ; but  in- 
dependently of  tliese  artificial  causes,  large  tracts  of  land, 
and  even  whole  countries  changing,  seem  in  time  to  commute 
their  healthiness.  Epidemics  that  occur  in  them  may  hel|) 
to  do  tliis,  but  if  they  do  so,  it  is  not  a constant  mode  of 
their  remote  operation.  Friesland,  for  example,  notwitli- 
standing  the  severe  epidemics  that  have  scourged  it,  re- 
mains much  more  healthy,  and  aftbrds  a much  higher  scale 
of  longevity  than  Holland  ; although  the  latter  has  of  late 
been  less  subject,  of  the  two,  to  pestilence.  Perhaps  the 
greater  temperance  and  simplicity  of  diet  contributes  to  give 
the  Frieslanders  a longer  average  of  life.  It  would  be  a 
very  desirable  thing  if  regular  returns  of  the  average 
mortality  of  places  were  made  out  once  in  ten  years.  The 
knowledge  of  the  varying  healthiness  of  places  becomes  as 
important,  to  those  who  change  a permanent  residence  in 
order  to  enjoy  more  general  health,  as  a knowledge  of  tlie 
climax  and  range  of  any  particular  epidemic  is  to  those 
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who  would  fly  its  eflects.  Ignorance  of  the  salubrity  of  the 
place  whither  they  are  going,  may  in  either  case  make  tliem 
go  further  only  to  fare  worse,  by  leaping  out  of  the  frying 
pan  into  the  lire. 

The  enquiries  that  have  of  late  been  made  into  the 
cause  of  the  healthiness  of  particular  spots,  have  all  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  defective,  inasmuch  as  they  have  not 
reached  the  source  of  those  occult  qualities  of  atmosphere, 
of  which,  without  knowing  their  natures,  we  have  perpetual 
occasion  to  recognize  the  effects. 

Why,  for  example,  consumption  should  be  very  rare 
atAixla  Chapelle,  and  yet  common  at  Montjoye,  barely 
thirty  miles  off ; why  that  disease  should  be  unknown  about 
Alexandria,  and  yet  frequent  at  Allepo,for  which  we  have 
good  authority,  are  questions  to  which,  after  all  that  has 
been  written  about  the  elevation  of  the  pulse  in  lofty 
situations,  and  the  effects  of  barometrical  pressure  on  the 
action  of  the  heart,  seems  yet  to  remain,  at  least  to  my 
mind,  unanswered.  To  bring  the  subject  into  a narrower 
compass,  I may  observe  that  though  the  difficulty  of  de- 
termining why  the  sea  coast  is  curative  in  consumption  may 
be  great,  yet  it  is  a much  greater  question  to  solve, — why,  of 
a number  of  different  maritime  situations,  some  are  found 
almost  as  fatal  to  phthisical  patients  as  others  are  favourable 
to  them  ? For  though  generally  speaking  elevated  situations 
seem  to  be  unfavourable  to  this  disease,  as  has  been  well 
proved  by  Dr.  Wells  and  others,  yet  there  are  exceptions  to 
this  rule,  which  seem  capable  of  overturning  all  the  common 
modes  of  explaining  it.  The  same  arguments  will  hold 
good  with  regard  to  the  general  wholesomeness  of  situations. 
After  an  extensive  enquiry  into  epidemia,  I cannot  find 
that  the  effects  of  temperature,  j)ressure,  drought,  or  the 
ordinary  changes,  are  by  any  means  capable  of  explaining 
it  ; and  it  seems  to  me  that,  after  all,  it  must  be  referred 
principally  to  those  peculiar  electrical  causes,  to  which  I 
have  so  often  alluded,  and  which  owe  their  origin  and  local 
effects  to  arrangements  in  the  atmospherical  economy,  of 
which  we  have  at  present  but  a very  imperfect  notion. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ENQUIRY  INTO  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  ATMOSPHERICAL  EXCITANT, 
AND  OF  rrs  RELATION  TO  THE  PREDISPONENT  CAUSES  IN 
THE  PRODUCTION  OF  DISEASE. 


§ I •—Statement  of  the  two  Classes  of  Causes  to  be  investigated,  and  of 
the  necessity  of  their  respective  yariety  and  mutual  Influence. 

In  enquiries  into  the  manner  in  which  disorders  of  the 
animal  machine  are  brought  about,  there  are  always  at  least 
two  causes  to  be  considered,  namely,  the  exciting  and  the 
predisposing  causes.  And  this  knowledge  of  the  two  sets 
of  causes  becomes  particularly  necessary  to  those  who 
would  cure  diseases  ; because  both  must  be  understood, 
that  both,  as  far  as  it  be  possible,  mayd>e  removed. 

The  facts  already  stated  show,  beyond  doubt,  that  the 
great  exciting  causes  of  disease  are  in  the  air,  that  they 
vary  in  their  nature,  at  dilFerent  times,  in  a manner  and  from 
remote  causes  wholly  unknown,  and  appear  to  constitute  a 
part  of  the  general  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere.  But  the 
reason  why  only  a portion  of  the  populace,  on  whom  the 
> excitant  falls,  is  found  to  be  effected  by  its  influence,  while 
others  escape,  must  depend  on  the  predisposing  causes  ; 
or  in  other  words,  on  the  constitutions  and  habits  of  the 
individuals. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  both -sets  of  causes  are  diversified 
in  their  nature  ; for  neither  varieties  in  the  excitant,  nor  in 
the  predisponent  alone,  could  produce  the  almost  infinite 
diversity  of  diseases  ; while  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  any 
number  of  varieties  might  result  from  the  combinations 
which  could  be  produced,  on  the  supposition  that  both 
classes  oj"  causes  were  in  their  own  nature  diversified,  at 
different  times  and  places 
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I can  exemplify  my  meaning  mathematically,  by  sup- 
posing the  excitant  and  the  predisponent  represented  by  two 
cubes,  each  marked  on  its  respective  sides  with  a figure,— 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  like  those  of  dice.  Let  cube  A re- 
present the  exciting  cause,  and  cube  B the  predisponent. 
Let  A B represent  disease  or  the  product  of  the  two 
necessary  causes,  and  let  N,  the  number  of  varieties  of 
figure  capable  of  being  produced  by  the  combination  of  the 
cast  of  the  two  cubes,  also  represent  the  number  of  existing 
disorders.  Now  if  cube  A could  only  fall  uniformly  in  one 
way  or  on  one  side,  and  cube  B could  fall  on  any  one  of  its 
sides,  as  chance  would  have  it,  then  the  greatest  variety 
produced  could  never  exceed  six.  For,  let  the  one  side  on 
which  cube  A always  fell,  for  example,  be  A 1.  the  sum  of 
the  chances  of  variety  would  be  A 1 . B 6=N=A  B 6.  But 
in  case  of  the  same  variety  of  incidence  being  admitted  to 
cube  A,  that  is,  that  it  might  fall  on  any  side,  it  would 
result  that  every  one  side  of  A might  be  coincident  with  any 
one  side  of  B,  and  the  sum  of  the  probabilities  of  variety 
would  be,  A 6 . B 6=N=A  B 36. 

By  this  mode  of  reasoning,  we  shall  be  made  to  see, 
that  if  the  varieties  of  disease  were  dependant  on  the  pre- 
disponent causes  alone,  they  could  only  equal  their  number, 
on  the  supposition  that  the  excitant  was  uniform  in  its 
operation.  Now  I am  able  to  show  that  the  varieties  of 
diseases  greatly  exceed  in  number  that  of  any  supposable 
varieties  of  constitution,  habits  of  life,  and  so  on,  and  that 
in  consequence  we  must  admit  also  a great  variety  in  the 
atmospherical  excitants,  in  which  case  the  varieties  of 
diseases,  arising  from  the  possible  combination  of  any  one 
of  the  excitants  with  any  one  of  the  predisponents,  might 
be  almost  infinite,  or  at  all  events  would  increase  in  the 
compound  ratio  of  the  number  of  their  causes. 

That  this  is  conformable  to  all  the  various  details  of 
diseases,  I have  sufficiently  shown  : it  remains,  therefore, 
only  to  investigate  what  those  causes  are,  in  order,  as  much 
as  possible,  to  avert  or  counteract  them  by  art. 
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Wc  ought  not  to  neglect  either  set  of  crtuses ; those 
persons,  I think,  have  erred  who,  viewing  the  power  of  air 
over  the  body,  have  regarded  constitutional  remedies  as 
useless,  and  have  depended  on  change  of  air  alone  ; while 
some  very  sagacious  physiologists  have  been  guilty  of  the 
counterpart  of  this  error,  in  representing  simple  alterative 
medicines  and  wholesome  dietetic  habits  ns  alone  capable 
of  either  curing  or  averting  diseases. 

Mr.  Abernethy’s  plan  of  alteratives,  and  indeed  his 
whole  doctrine  and  practice,  to  which  the  medical  profession 
is  so  much  indebted  for  a restoration  of  our  art  to  its  pri- 
mitive simplicity,  may  illustrate  my  position.  His  unex- 
ampled success  in  diseases  in  general  shows  the  safety  of 
simple  and  rational  practice,  and  the  futility  and  danger  of 
tampering  with  the  constitution  by  drugs  and  nostrums  ; 
while  the  failure  of  his  rules,  in  cases  where  the  epidemic 
influence  is  powerfully  exerted,  of  which  I have  had  ex- 
perience, shows  how  completely  the  excitant  is  capable,  at 
times,  of  overpowering  those  remedies  that  act  on  the 
predisponent  causes  of  disease  alone. 

§ 2. — On  the  Nature  and  Modus  Operandi  of  the  Epidemic  Bane. 

Writers  have  endeavoured  to  lay  down  what  they  call 
the  Laws  of  Epidemics,  but  to  me  it  does  not  appear  that  we 
can  at  present  speak  positively  as  to  any  general  laws  which 
they  may  obey,  and  physicians  have  too  often  mistaken  their 
own  speculations  for  discoveries.  I can,  however,  state 
some  curious  facts,  which,  when  viewed  collectively,  and 
compared  with  other  facts  in  j)athology,  may  perhaps  lead  in 
time  to  a more  systematic  knowledge  of  their  causes. 

1 have  throughout  this  Essay  considered  the  cause  of 
ej)idemics  as  twofold,  namely,  the  state  of  the  air,  and  the 
state  of  the  constitution  ; this  is  the  first  general  division  of 
causes.  Now  the  states  of  the  body  or  the  predisponent 
constitutional  causes  are  very  various,  and  in  these  must 
be  sought  for  the  reason  why,  of  the  individuals  on  whom 
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the  epidemic  poison  falls,  only  some  are  sulVerers.  Bui 
the  causes  1 am  now  about  to  consider  are  the  exciting’ 
causes  which  come  in  the  air,  on  wliich  much  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  disorder  depends.  For  different  epidemics 
seem  to  be  as  it  were  specific  banes  floating  in  the  atmosphere 
and  exciting  such  a peculiarity  of  symptoms  in  the  respective 
objects  of  their  attack  as  could  never  be  referred  to 
varieties  in  the  predisponent  causes  alone,  however  diversified 
the  latter  might  be,  by  hereditary  temperaments,  climate, 
and  habits  of  life. 

One  general  effect  of  epidemic  irritants  is  that  of 
inducing  disorders  which  occasion  lesions  of  the  skin  and 
mucous  membranes  of  the  body,  as  for  instance  eruptive  fevers 
of  various  kinds  ; indeed  we  observe  of  most  of  them  tfiat 
they  tend  wlieu  they  once  exist  in  an  aggravated  form  to  break 
the  continuity  of  the  surface,  whether  it  be  by  defined  pimples, 
pustules,  and  vesicles,  or  anomalous  affections  of  the  mem- 
branes. From  this  general  view,  we  may  proceed  to  consider 
the  specific  power  of  individual  epidemics,  in  their  progress,  to 
determine  the  morbid  action  to  particular  surfaces,  or  organs, 
resembling  in  tliis  respect  other  specific  animal  and  vegetable 
poisons  artificially  introduced.  I might  refer  to  a few 
examples,  as  to  the  vernal  fevers  determining  their  action  to 
the  luilliary  glands  of  the  skin,  to  the  defined  spots  of  small 
j)ox,  of  spotted  fevers,  and  so  on,  or  to  autumnal  cholera 
morbus  and  dysenteries,  which  spit  their  spite  on  the  intes- 
tines, to  epidemic  pleurisy  affecting  the  chest,  to  cough 
teai’iug  the  lining  of  the  windpipe  and  bronchiae,  or  to  the 
numerous  ulcerations  of  the  mouth,  nose,  eyes,  and  other 
parts,  or  which  have  a continuity  of  surface  with  the  ali- 
mentary canal.  But  1 have  spoken  already  of  these  varieties, 
and  of  otliers  still  more  peculiar.  Again  tlie  ej)idemic  poison 
acting  variously,  at  different  times,  on  ditferent  parts  of  the 
canal,  may  not  oidy  cause  a variety  in  the  immediate  symp- 
toms, but  may  also  produce  a diflerence  in  the  sympathetic 
effects ; since  the  remote  sympathies  of  the  head  and  other 
parts  of  the  body,  with  the  alimentary  canal,  may  be  different 
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in  proportion  as  different  parts  of  that  canal,  with  which  the 
sympathy  exists,  may  be  affected  by  disease.  Such  a view 
of  the  subject  as  this  will  also  account  for  the  profi^ressive 
relief  afforded  to  a conjjeries  of  local  disorders,  by  the 
successive  operation  of  different  cathartics,  which  had  a 
known  action  on  different  portions  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
By  a close  examination  of  what  parts  of  the  digestive 
apparatus  are  affected,  we  may  be  therefore  directed  in  our 
medical  practice.  When  the  liver  is  the  seat  of  morbid 
action,  the  mind  seems  to  suffer  from  melancholy,  as  I have 
otherwhere  said  is  the  result  : we  then  employ  repeated 
mild  mercurials  ; — and  so  on  of  other  organs. 

Spigelius,  under  an  idea  that  the  determinate  in- 
flammations of  the  intestines,  in  some  epidemics,  led  to 
ulcerations  of  the  intestinal  coat,  used  to  try  to  cut  off  its 
malignity  by  bleeding  in  the  early  stages.  Morgagni  noticed 
also  destructive  ulcerations  in  cases  of  fever,  which  he 
discovered  by  post  mortem  examinations.  But  though  the 
whole  history  of  epidemics  shows  their  specific  action  on 
different  tissues  and  organs  of  the  body,  yet  the  nature  of 
the  cause  remains  a mystery.  I have  plenty  of  facts  beforfe 
me  to  show  that  electricity  is  much  concerned  as  a cause, 
but  whether  simply,  or  with  what  compound  aids,  remains 
as  yet  undiscovered.  The  periodical  fever  of  the  small 
intestines  arresting  digestion  and  producing  by  sympathy 
the  nervous  headache,  described  before,  which  occurs  at 
changes  to  east  wind,  and  often  near  to  the  lunar  periods, 
or  before  storms,  is  one  instance  of  specific  and  determined 
action,  as  purely  electric  as  any  I know  of  ; but  even  here  it 
is  impossible  to  say  what  particular  morbific  poisons  this 
wind  might  have  gathered  up  and  modified  by  its  electricity. 

Another  important  fact  in  epidemics  is, ^ that  when  an 
epidemical  state  of  the  air  is  once  set  up,  it  seems  to  have, 
in  certain  places  where  its  attacks  happen,  a sort  of  pro- 
gressive malignity  and  crisis,  which  some  writers  have 
hnagined  to  be  referrible  to  a continuance  of  the  same 
irritation  on  the  body,  rather  than  to  an  augmented 
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virulence  in  the  weatherbane  itself.  A circumstance,  how- 
ever, favourable  to  the  hypothesis  of  an  irradiating  malignity 
in  the  poison  itself,  ought  to  be  here  mentioned,  before  I 
conclude  this  section.  When  an  epidemic  is  raging  violently 
in  a particular  place,  neighbouring  places  will  suffer  from 
slighter  epidemics  of  a similar  type,  whose  proportionate 
virulence  varies  inversely  as  their  respective  distances  from 
the  concentration  of  the  storm  of  woe.  Just  as  those 
persons  who  are  in  the  vicinity  of  a falling  thundershower 
get  a slighter  wetting  from  its  skirts.  Fanciful  as  this  fact 
may  seem,  I assert  it  on  the  security  of  a long  and  patient 
examination  of  the  topographical  history  of  numerous 
epidemics. 

What  is  still  more  curious  is,  that  in  other  instances 
there  are  concentric  circles  or  tracts,  as  it  were,  existing  in 
alternate  order,  of  epidemics  of  opposite  characters  ; just  as 
there  are  alternate  circular  portions  of  air  electrified  posi- 
tively, non  electrified,  and  negatively  electrified,  in  the 
common  centre  of  which  is  the  intense  accumulation  of  a 
thunderstorm. 

‘ It  is  difficult  to  determine,  in  many  instances,  the  extent 
and  range  of  epidemics.  The  influenza  and  other  epidemic 
catarrhs,  have  sometimes  had  a wide  range  in  Europe,  which 
would  warrant  the  supposition  of  an  essential  change  in  the 
quality  of  the  air  of  a most  extensive  kind.  Sometimes  this 
disease  prevails  more  or  less  over  nearly  a whole  hemis- 
phere at  once,  and  then  goes  to  another,  as  tlie  influenza,  for 
example,  which  in  1761  infested  America,  but  became 
prevalent  the  succeeding  year  in  Europe. 

Another  fact  is,  that  epidemics  prevailing  on  shore,  go 
to  sea  with  the  land  winds,  and  disorder  the  mariner  on 
shipboard.  The  ships  in  the  Mediterranean  have  often  suf- 
fered from  a modified  version  of  a pestilence  that  was  raging 
in  the  Levant.  Neither  do  islands  escape  any  more  than 
continents  ; and  often  modified  likenesses  of  continental 
fevers  prevail  in  the  neighbouring  islands.  Cadiz  at 
present,  according  to  accounts,  exhibits  in  its  destructive 
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fever  the  couiitertype  of  the  pestilence  of  Gibraltar. 
History  furnishes  many  similar  instances. 

Mr.  Webster,  an  American  writer  of  some  years  ago, 
seems,  in  his  history  of  epidemics,  to  have  collected  many 
very  curious  particulars  of  this  sort,  but  they  are  hastily 
put  together,  and  want  order.  I have  but  just  seen 
the  book,  and  have  had  too  superficial  a perusal  of  some  of 
its  contents  to  make  much  use  of  them. 

The  necessity  of  a sufiicient  predisponent  cause  for  the 
production  of  actual  disease,  when  a pestilential  stimulant 
is  abroad,  in  other  words,  the  curious  failure  of  the  specific 
epidemical  poison  to  act  on  endemical  peculiarities  of 
constitution,  has  often  been  illustrated  by  the  choice  of 
nations,  which  Febris  has  selected  for  her  victims  in  places 
where  men  of  all  countries  have  been  assembled  together. 
Cardanus  says  of  the  plague  of  Basle,  that  the  Swiss  were 
affected,  while  the  Italians,  Germans,  and  French  escaped. 
In  the  plague  of  Denmark,  the  English,  Dutch,  and 
Germans  were,  for  the  most  part,  untouched.  When  the 
sweating  sickness  first  broke  out  in  London,  it  affected  the 
English  alone  ; although  the  same  disorder  has,  at  a subse- 
quent period,  appeared  in  other  countries. 

In  the  desolating  pestilence  of  the  American  Indians 
in  1618,  the  Europeans  present  escaped.  Sometimes  the 
plague  Avill  single  out  particular  families,  as  once  happened 
at  Nimuegen,  in  Holland. 

The  fever  at  Universities  at  times  has  affected  only  the 
students.  And  at  Altdorp,  in  Franconia,  a case  of  this 
sort  of  selection  is  related  of  so  extraordinary  a nature  that 
I should  be  afraid  to  relate  it,  authenticated  as  it  is  by 
Van  Sweeten  and  by  Heister. 

Similar  selections  have  happened  among  domestic 
animals  in  cases  of  epizootics  : the  best  fed  have  suffered 
most;  andiu  plants,  when  epibotanic  pestilence  has  prevailed, 
the  garden  specimens  have  died,  while  hardy  wild  plants 
have  escaped. 

Sometimes  an  epidemic  in  one  country  will  have 
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I eollateral  epizootics  ' in  another ; as  in  tlie  pestilence  of 
Hungary,  when  there  was  a murrain  of  cattle  in  Germany 
and  Italy. 

Finally  our  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  general 
changes  in  the  type  of  diseases  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  for  they 
correspond  to  alleged  changes  in  the  climates  of  particular 
countries. 

All  these  facts,  and  innumerable  others  that  I could 
relate,  do  not  exactly  show  how  epidemic  poison  operates, 
but  theyshow,  in  all  its  varieties  of  operation,  the  necessity  of 
there  being  predisponent  causes  in  the  body  ; and  hence  en- 
courage us  to  hope  that  we  may  be  able  to  lessen  or  prevent 
its  effects,  by  attention  to  diet,  regularity,  and  other  pre- 
scribed rules  of  health,  with  such  alterative  medicines  as  long 
experience  has  pointed  out.  Of  the  two  greatest  antient  writers 
on  pathology,  it  may  be  said  that  Hippocrates  understood 
the  cause  of  diseases  best,  and  showed  their  atmospherical 
source,  but  Galen  was  better  acquainted  with  the  remedies, 
for  he  ably  illustrated  our  power  of  preserving  health  and 
curing  disorders  by  abstemiousness,  combined  with  those 
other  habits  which  give  strength  and  tranquillity  to  the 
body,  and  thus  remove  the  one  cause,  whose  union  with 
the  other  is  necessary  to  disease. 

, The  opinion  I have  advanced,  that  electricity  is  a 
principal  agent,  would  receive  great  confirmation  if  I could 
show,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  said  already,  that 
electrical  phenomena  of  an  extraordinary  sort,  have  preceded 
or  accompanied  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  pestilence ; 
like  the  Zodiacal  Light  of  last  Michaelmas  Day,  which 
arising  from  the  west  and  being  an  evanescing  arc  over  the 
zenith  to  the  east,  would  in  early  times  have  been  said  to 
be  a forerunner  of  the  present  fever  of  the  Peninsula. 
I have  examined  a great  number  of  histories  of  epidemics, 
to  see  if  there  could  be  found  any  connection  between  them 
and  atmospherical  phenomena,  and  also  what  might  be  the 
influence  of  the  lunar  periods  on  diseases,  and  whether  years 
in  which  comets  were  seen,  were  also  more  productive  of 
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disorders  than  others  ? And  it  certainly  has  come  out  on  en- 
quiry, that  volcanoes,  earthquakes,  and  meteors,  of  various 
kinds,  have  prevailed  much  in  pestilential  periods,  but  not 
exclusively  so,  and  a habit  of  too  hastily  inferring  effects 
from  phenomena  which  were  rather  accompaniments  than 
causes,  seems  to  have  beguiled  philosophers  into  opinions 
respecting  the  remote  origin  of  epidemia,  which  a closer  exa- 
mination of  facts  may  possibly  not  warrant4^  That  the  reader 
may  judge  for  himself,  I shall  give  a short  sketch  of  a few 
facts  recorded  in  history,  in  another  place,  and  shall  collate 
the  epidemics  with  the  state  of  the  season  and  the  occurrence 
of  remarkable  phenomena.  By  this  means,  it  will  appear  that 
comets  have  usually  been  accompanied  with  that  sort  of  hot 
and  dry  weather  which  may  be  supposed  capable  of  favouring 
inflammatory  epidemics  ; and  that  in  the  most  pestilential 
seasons  it  has  often,  though  nut  always  happened,  that 
meteors,  volcanic  eruptions,  and  other  the  like  electrical 
phenomena  have  abounded. 

§ 3. — Further  Speculatiotis  at  to  the  Nature  and  remote  Origin  of  the 
Epidemic  Bane;  the  Opinions  of  certain  Modern  IFriters  thereon 
routed  by  facts  in  Natural  flistory  as  well  as  Pathology. 

When  we  have  demonstrated  the  epidemic  state  of  the 
air  to  consist  in  some  stimulant  of  a specific  kind  exer- 
cising, at  various  times,  its  morbific  influence  on  predisposed 
constitutions  ; our  enquiries  ought  next  to  be  directed  to  its 
nature  and  remote  origin.  And  first,  to  speak  of  its  nature, 
it  may  be  observed  that  we  must  derive  what  knowledge  we 
possess  of  this,  from  its  mode  of  operating,  which  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  last  section.  As  its  action  is  various  at  different 
times,  so  must  be  its  nature,  since,  diversified  as  the  pre- 
disponent causes  may  be,  we  cannot  suj)pose  them  equal  to 
the  production  of  the  varieties  of  epidemics,  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  exciting  causes  were  uniform,  as  I have 
shown  already.  The  epidemiographer  seems  to  have 
made  it  out  that  there  was  a sort  of  pestilential  prin- 
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ciple  overspreading  the  earth  in  different  places,  and 
shifting  its  quarters  from  time  to  time,  which  be- 
came the  general  vehicle  of  excitement,  and  he  supposed 
also  that  comets  exercised  an  influence  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth  through  the  medium  of  this  principle,  producing 
not  only  epidemics  but  earthquakes,  volcanic  eruptions, 
famine,  and  in  short  all  those  occasional  disasters  which 
fancy  has,  justly  or  unjustly,  connected  together  as  having 
a common  origin  : and  a large  catalogue  of  epidemics  has 
been  made  out,  compared  with  such  cotemporary  phenomena 
as  I have  alluded  to,  in  order  to  prove  the  natural  connection 
between  them.  After  a patient  examination  of  the  facts 
detailed,  I confess  I cannot  perceive  that  such  connection  is 
perfectly  proved,  at  the  same  time  that  the  idea  of  a uniform 
pestilential  principle  is  at  variance  with  the  history  of 
epidemics,  which  are  almost  infinitely  diversified  in  their 
character  at  different  times.  The  whole  history  of  the 
origin,  range,  and  termination  of  the  epidemic  bane,  and  of 
the  variety  of  diseases  that  it  occasions,  seems  to  me  to  prove 
that  it  is  very  differently  compounded  at  different  times ; 
indeed  there  is  some  variety  in  almost  every  important 
epidemic  that  is  recorded.  In  short,  I have  been  able  to 
give  no  further  account  of  its  nature  than  what  I offered  in  a 
former  section,  where  I described  it  as  under  the  influence 
of  electricity,  in  some  manner  hitherto  unexplored,  acting 
in  conjunction  with  innumerable  forms  of  malaria,  on  persons 
whose  diversified  constitutions  and  preexisting  disorders 
were  capable,  on  the  principle  of  combination,  of  rendering 
its  effects  almost  innumerable. 

What  this  epidemic  principle  is, — this  to  Qbiov  of 
antiquity, — cannot  perhaps  ever  be  demonstrated,  but  facts 
in  natural  history  independent  of  pathology,  clearly  prove 
that  its  nature  is  very  various,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  often 
comprehending  very  dissimilar  specific  stimuli ; for  in  some 
pestilential  seasons,  when  not  only  man,  but  domestic 
animals,  and  even  birds  and  grasshoppers,  grow  languid, 
sicken,  and  die  by  thousands,  other  tribes  of  animals. 
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reptiles,  and  insects,  suddenly  appear  and  flourish  in  such 
vast  numbers,  as  to  give  rise  to  the  vulgar  belief  that  they 
were  generated  spontaneously  by  the  pestiferous  air  in 
wliieh  they  seemed  to  revel.  We  have  many  recorded  facts  of  a 
plague  of  flies  and  a murrain  of  beasts  occurring  together, 
the  state  of  the  air  being  at  the  same  time  the  life  of  one  and 
the  bane  of  the  other.  Blights  of  animalculaj  also  afford 
another  example  of  an  atmosphere,  or  a wind,  productive  of 
diseases,  being  also  the  vehicle  of  animal  life  in  another 
tribe  of  beings. 

Various  insects  which  visit  us  in  particular  seasons, 
occur  in  great  numbers  in  some  years,  while  in  others  they 
are  equally  rare.  Wasps,  at  the  close  of  summer,  abounded 
for  example  in  England  in  1821  in  prodigious  numbers ; 
the  year  before,  they  were  in  the  ordinary  quantity,  and  in 
the  year  after  rather  numerous,  but  last  year  there  were 
almost  no  wasj^s.  In  1826  and  1827  certain  species  of 
ladybird  came  about  Midsummer  over  the  southern  parts  of 
England  in  millions,  wending  their  course  southwards,  they 
were  found  miles  out  at  sea,  and  were  at  length  drowned.  I 
remember  being  at  Brighton  when  the  ladies  used  to  change 
their  shoes  on  getting  home  from  their  morning  walks,  to 
avoid  the  smell  of  the  innumerable  insects  of  this  sort  that 
were  thickly  strewed  on  the  pavement ; the  smell  of  the  whole 
genus  coccinella  being  very  powerful.  These  Insects  are 
said  to  have  alighted  in  millions  on  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s 
churdi  at  London  in  their  flight,  so  as  to  give  it  a reddish 
appearance.  Similar  facts  will  be  found  in  the  natural 
history  of  other  insects.  The  cause  of  this  casual  prevalence 
is  unknown  : it  has  been  attributed,  and  I think  with  consi- 
derable plausibility,  to  the  particular  times  of  year  when 
frosts,  rains,  or  other  destructive  phenomena  have  hapjtened. 
For  when  these  occurred  at  times  of  year  favourable  to  the 
destruction  of  the  eggs  or  larvse  of  the  insects,  in  those 
years  the  perfect  insect  would  be  developed  in  less  numbers. 
Particular  states  of  air  and  electricity  may  also  favour 
particular  genera  of  animals.  Stagbeetles,  cockchafers. 
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flies,  and  in  short  all  insects,  liavc  their  years  of  prevalence. 

All  these  facts  show  the  diversified  nature  of  those 
atmospherical  peculiarities  whose  casual  occurrence  produces 
such  a variety  of  phenomena,  both  in  the  production  ot  life 
of  certain  animals,  and  of  disease  in  others  ; and  contradicts 
the  notion  of  a general  and  uniform  cause  of  epideraia. 

Dr.  Gall  was  of  opinion  chat  the  evervarying  seasons 
operated  through  the  atmosphere  in  such  a periodical  manner, 
as  to  cause  more  male  children  and  animals  to  be  born  in  one 
year,  and  more  females  in  another,  as  if  there  were  some 
general  causes  for  determining  the  sex  that  had  alternate 
periods  of  predominance. 

In  the  vegetable  world  similar  phenomena  are  observed. 
In  some  years,  for  example,  tliere  is  abundance  of  pears,  in 
others  of  plums,  of  berries,  and  so  on,  otlier  years  afford 
melancholy  instances  of  failure. 

Famine  not  only  precedes  pestilence  by  augmenting  the 
predisponent  cause,  but  it  also  accompanies  it  as  a conco- 
mitant effect  of  tlie  exciting  cause ; both  the  vegetable 
and  animal  kingdoms  being  in  some  cases  injured  together. 
In  other  years  pestilence  is  accompanied  by  the  luxuriant 
production  of  certain  tribes  of  esculent  plants. 

All  these  facts,  when  added  to  what  we  know  of  the 
phenomena  of  epidemics,  corroborates  the  opinion  I have 
advanced  that  the  atmospherical  excitant  is  at  different  times 
infinitely  diversified  in  its  specific  character.  Of  its  various 
changes  and  revolutions  we  know  little  ; we  can  only  collect 
an  imperfect  knowledge  of  them  from  its  recorded  effects 
manifest  in  the  dissimilar  character  and  revolutions  of  pre- 
valent disorders,  of  which  history  after  all  affords  but  an 
imperfect  memorial. 

That  the  ravages  of  any  epidemic  which  appears,  is 
incalculable,  must  appear  evident ; because  we  do  not  know 
enough  of  its  peculiar  feature  to  say  what  number  or  sorts 
of  victims  it  will  select,  since  in  airs,  as  in  foods,  what  is 
one  animal’s  meat  is  another  animal’s  poison.  All  we  can  do 
is  to  exert  our  efforts  to  mitigate  its  effects,  or  to  fortify  the 
body  against  them. 
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As  to  the  remote  origin  of  the  epidemic  bane  it  is 
involved  in  the  same  veil  of  obscurity  that  overhangs  atmos- 
pheric phenomena  in  general.  The  notion  that  comets  and 
the  particular  position  of  planets  have  anything  to  do  with 
it  wants  proof.  The  testimony  of  ages  seems  certainly  to 
support  the  notion — but  what  Claudian  said — that,  In  coelo 
numquam  spectatum  impune  cometam,  though  copied  by 
numerous  writers,  has  been  badly  made  out.  Accidental 
coincidences  have  at  times  favoured  it ; just  as  the  aurora 
borealis,  zodiacal  lights,  and  other  great  meteors,  have  at 
times  jjreceded  wars,  pestilence,  and  famine.  Never- 
theless I would  by  no  means  discourage  enquiry  even  into 
this  branch  of  the  subject.  The  great  Bacon  was  of  the 
opinion  above  alluded  to,  and  a too  liasty  condemnation 
of  it  on  the  one  hand  would  be  as  improper  as  a hasty 
adoption  of  it  on  the  other.  Our  catalogues  of  epidemics, 
and  of  the  phenomena  that  accompanied  them,  will  at  all 
events  be  interesting  subjects  of  perusal.  The  changes  of 
the  moon  too,  and  their  connection  with  the  monthly  and 
daily  exacerbation  of  disease  are  worthy  notice  ; for  diseases 
which  seem  doomed  to  run  through  a certain  term,  are  often 
made  worse  by  the  untimely  employment  of  the  same  reme- 
dies which,  if  given  after  the  symptoms  had  passed  the 
period  of  their  greatest  exacerbation,  would  have  become 
highly  useful  in  hastening  the  cure.  I think  it  right  to 
mention  here,  that  I was  for  a long  time  unaware  of  this 
fact  till  it  was  suggested  in  my  mind  by  some  very  recent 
observations  on  cathartics.  Formerly,  observing  the  general 
utility  of  mercury,  I recommended  it  in  some  cases,  at  an 
untimely  stage  of  the  disorder,  and  I have  been  surprised 
to  find  it  did  not  take  effect  till  after  a certain  periodical 
crisis,  which  the  complaint  passed. 

Even  diseases  of  the  brain  which  may  be  brought  on  by 
accidental  causes,  as  melancholy  which  supervenes  on  con- 
tinued or  violent  agitation  and  anxiety  of  mind  ; fevers, 
delirium,  and  other  complaints,  evidently  originating  in 
violence  done  to  the  brain  by  moral  and  physical  causes,  as 
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I i passions,  ininsuiata,  and  pestilence,  acquire  in  many  cases 
i a certain  periodicity,  have  a natural  term  ol  duration,  are 
iinfluenced  by  subsequent  changes  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
• are  exacerbated  at  the  monthly  periods.  I do  not  however 
tfind  the  monthly  periods  to  be  perceived  by  the  most  healthy 
[people  ; nor  are  they,  in  my  opinion,  quite  so  regular  as  the 
I moon  in  the  times  of  their  occurrence,  being  dependant  on 
(electrical  changes  which  fluctuate  in  their  exact  distance 
Ifrora  the  periods  of  the  lunar  changes. 

Of  the  mode  of  this  periodical  action  of  the  atmos- 
] phere’s  origin  from  the  moon,  or  from  some  other  unknown 
I cause,  I will  say  nothing  at  present,  since  hypothetical 
opinions  only  bewilder  the  philosophical  arrangement  of  facts 
at  the  beginning  of  inquiry.  A few  facts,  however,  may  be 
here  adverted  to,  which  I have  omitted  when  I was  treating 
of  lunar  influence.  If  a division  of  the  lunar  month  be 
made  into  four  weeks,  in  the  middle  of  each  of  which  one  of 
the  four  changes  of  the  moon  shall  take  place,  then  it  will 
be  found  that  what  I call  the  lunar  j)eriods  of  irritability 
will  occur  in  those  weeks  in  which  the  new  and  full  moons 
lall,  and  not  in  those  of  the  quadratures.  And  what  shows, 
as  much  as  any  thing  else,  that  electricity  is  the  medium 
through  which  this  influence  is  exerted  on  our  planet,  by  its 
satellite,  is,  that  earthquakes,  volcanic  eruptions,  meteors, 
waterspouts,  gales  of  wind,  violent  storms,  and  other  known 
efleets  of  the  electric  fluid,  have  been  j)roved,  by  extensive 
enquiries  that  I have  made,  to  have  usually  happened  at  those 
periods  near  to  the  conjunction  or  to  the  opposition  of  the 
moon. 

The  rustic  sacrifices  which  the  country  nymphs  of 
antiquity  used  to  make  to  the  young  crescent  moon,  to 
which  Horace  alludes  in  Ode  23  of  lib.  iii,  in  order  to  avert 
pestilential  winds,  had  probably  a reference  to  the  lunar 
influences  which  I have  described  above. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

i:nquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  predisponent  causes 
OF  disorders,  and  of  the  power  over  them  to  be 
OBTAINED  BY  MEANS  OF  TEMPERANCE  AND  SIMPLE 
MEDICINES. 


After  the  foreijoing  enquiries  into  the  nature  of  the 
specific  atmospiierical  excitant,  the  predisponent  cause  of 
disorders  of  health  next  seems  to  claim  our  attention.  I 
have  alluded  to  the  latter  frequently  in  the  discussion  of  the 
former  cause,  in  a cursory  manner,  nevertheless  it  seems  to 
demand  some  further  attention,  owing’  to  its  being  more 
under  the  controul  of  medicine. 

When  an  epidemic  appears  in  a particular  tract  of 
country,  except  in  cases  of  some  violent  and  determinate 
pestilence,  it  may  be  observed  that  only  certain  persons  are 
affected,  while  others  escape ; and,  moreover,  the  same 
persons  who  were  disordered  one  time,  will  escape  during 
the  visitation  of  the  same  epidemic  at  another.  Though  all 
this  may  be  in  part  occasioned  by  the  peculiar  susceptibility 
of  individuals  to  specific  stimuli ; yet  it  appears  to  me  that 
it  more  often  is  the  result  of  general  causes  belonging  to  the 
constitutions  and  habits  of  life  of  the  individuals,  which 
predispose  them  to  the  attacks  of  epidemics.  As  1 have 
before  observed,  plethora,  combined  with  weakness,  is  the 
grand  predisponent  to  diseases.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
who  have  lived  temperately,  whose  vessels  have  not 
been  overloaded  with  blood,  and  whose  susceptibility  to  the 
natural  stimulus  of  food  has  not  been  overstrained  by  excess, 
are  the  class  of  persons  who  are  in  general  the  most  secure 
against  the  attacks  of  disease.  They  are  the  persons  who, 
coeterin  paribus,  possess  the  largest  sliare  of  what  I have  in 
another  place  called  the  reserved  and  available  strength  of 
an  unimpaired  constitution.  I called  it  reserved  strength. 
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because  it  seems,  as  it  were,  laid  by  for  any  occasion  of 
emergency.  For  example,  a person  who  habitually  lives 
abstemiously,  and  has  not  suffered  his  susceptibility  to  na- 
tural stimulus  to  be  diminished  by  food,  strong  drinks,  and 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  passions,  can,  when  necessity 
requires  a little  more  animal  action,  easily  call  it  forth  by  a 
small  addition  to  the  usual  quantity  of  his  food  and  stimulus: 
whereas  one  who  is  wound  up  to  a high  pitch  of  living, 
and  is  habitually  above  par,  is  incapable  of  any  further 
excitement  of  his  animal  powers,  whatever  circumstance  may 
occur  that  should  require  it ; and,  consequently,  when 
attacked  by  the  morbid  excitement  of  an  epidemic,  he  has 
no  resource  in  the  counteracting  power  of  an  encrcased 
natural  stimulus,  and  generally  sinks  under  the  morbific 
influence.  Such  cases  afford  us  a melancholy  spectacle  of 
an  overfed  and  ruined  constitution  breaking  on  the  x'ack 
of  death  in  proportion  as  the  several  debilitated  and  irritated 
organs  follow  each  other  to  decay. 

On  a similar  principle,  we  may  explain  why  veteran 
troops,  long  used  to  hardships  and  want,  can  cope  with  the 
fatigue  of  campaigns,  better  than  recruits  ; and  why  countries, 
long  the  theatre  of  war  and  its  necessities,  suffer  less,  from 
battles,  than  those  over  whom  Peace  has  long  shed  her 
blessings  from  the  horn  of  plenty. 

When  an  epidemic  arrives,  the  florid  and  full  habits  of 
those  who  are  well  fed  and  comfortably  housed,  may  perhaps 
the  longer  avoid  the  incursion  of  the  atmospherical  excite- 
ment, while  the  badly  fed  and  more  exposed,  run  the 
readier  risk  of  infection ; but  when  the  epidemic  has  fairly 
set  in,  and  pestilence  prevails,  the  abstemious  are  always 
those  who  weather  the  storm. 

A circumstance  may  be  mentioned  here,  which  from 
being  misunderstood  seems  calculated  to  give  support  to  the 
dangerous  medical  practice  of  the  present  day,  which  too 
often  encourages  overfeeding,  and  forbids  the  requisite 
periods  of  abstinence.  When  certain  epidemics  occur,  as  for 
example  those  of  a low  and  intermittent  character,  the  poor 
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who  are  badly  nourished  suffer  in  greater  numbers  than  the 
ricli  who  live  better.  This  is  a fact  of  general  observation, 
and  two  causes  may  be  assigned  for  it:  one  is  that  the  low 
living  of  the  indigent  and  working  classes  consists  often  in 
cheap  food  of  bad  quality,  as  pork,  spoiled  meat,  and  so  on, 
and  they  have  often  neglected,  from  want  of  ready  assist- 
ance, to  regulate  their  stomacli  and  bowels  by  medicines, 
when  out  of  order ; and  hence  has  arisen  a state  of  the 
digestive  organs,  which  being  the  cause  of  nervous  weakness 
and  general  debility  is  necessarily  favourable  to  the  visitation 
of  disease.  This  state  of  body  is  indicated  by  long  continued 
costiveness,  and  by  the  black  and  fetid  excrements  which,  I 
have  observed,  the  first  exhibition  of  purgatives  produces. 
Such  states  of  body  are  contrasted  to  those  of  their  affluent 
neighbours,  who  maintain,  for  the  time  being,  a greater  power 
of  constitution  derived  from  a supply  of  better  food. 

The  state  of  constitution  which  I would  recommend  as 
conducive  to  health,  and  which  resists  the  morbific  stimulus 
of  epidemia,  is  not  exactly  a medium  between  the  two  above 
described  extremes  ; but  is  a condition  of  body  wherein  a 
regular  but  moderate  supply  of  food  of  a nutritive,  but 
unstimulating  nature,  encreased  in  power  by  periodical 
abstinence,  has  kept  up,  in  the  animal  system,  the  due 
proportion  of  strength,  without  exhausting  the  susceptibility. 

But  even  the  poor,  who  are  badly  fed  and  whose 
bowels  are  neglected,  though  they  oftener  get  low  fevers 
and  agues  than  the  affluent  and  luxurious,  yet  when  the 
latter  do  incur  those  comjilaints,  they  arc  less  tractable  ; of 
which  fact  I have  just  been  perusing  the  detail  of  some 
curious  instances  that  occurred  in  the  practice  of  an  eminent 
physician  at  Bath. 

Persons  trained  for  great  athletic  exploits,  begin  their 
training  on  a good  principle,  for  temporary  purposes  : they 
withdraw  the  exhausting  stimuli  of  spirituous  drinks,  and 
feed  regularly  on  meats  that  throw  a large  quantity  of 
nourishment  into  the  system  in  proportion  to  their  bulk.  But 
this  state  of  animal  strength,  however  capable  of  rendering 
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li  I them  for  the  time  validi  ad  impetum,  cannot  nevertheless 
ii  I be  long  maintained,  being  above  pur,  and  resulting  from 
}|  1 an  excitement  incommensurate  to  the  powers  of  the  con- 
I • stitution  : they  are,  in  consequence,  not  only  shortlived 
I but  soon  become  less  capable  of  resisting  the  exciting  causes 
I of  pestilence  than  others  who  habitually  live  on  a more 
I moderate  supply.  Wounds  too,  though  borne  pretty  well 
I at  first,  while  the  high  animal  strength  is  maintained,  never 
fail,  if  they  occur  when  the  body  has  once  turned  the  scale 
and  begins  to  decline,  to  produce  unnatural  consequences, 
and  many  that  ought  to  heal  by  first  intention,  suppurate 
badly  and  end  in  intractable  ulcers. 

It  is  from  a similar  cause  that  armies,  during  the  energy 
exerted  in  a campaign,  remain  for  a time  healthy  ; but  when 
the  battle  blast  is  over  and  Fury  has  swept  the  plain,  when 
the  excitement  has  subsided  and  fatigue  supervened,  then 
it  is  that  if  Fever  be  abroad,  she  presses  with  fell  weight  on 
the  exhausted  legions,  whom  famine  contributes  to  debilitate, 
and  hence  it  has  usually  happened  in  countries  much 
subject  to  epidemics,  that  pestilence  has  always  played  a 
leading  part  in  the  tragedy  that  follows  warfare. 

Another  fact  ought  to  be  duly  considered  and  described, 
while  we  are  still  in  parley  with  Meditrina  in  the  camp, 
namely,  that  though  soldiers,  whose  good  angel  may  con- 
duct them  to  a more  plentiful  supply  of  ])rovisions  after  a 
harrassing  guerilla,  may  come  off  better  with  the  prevailing 
fever  than  others  who  suffer  from  inanition,  yet  in  whichever 
fortune  their  lot  is  cast,  those  will  have  the  advantage  who 
have  previously  and  habitually  lived  temperately  ; for  they 
will  not  only  have  less  change  to  undergo,  when  forced  to 
put  up  with  a scanty  morsel ; but  will  have  a purer  state  of 
body,  and  a less  exhausted  excitability,  to  enable  them  to  cope 
with  the  deficiency.  Conformably  with  this  view  of  the 
subject,  we  find  that  the  more  austere  fasts  of  our  religious  ' 
ancestors  were  prepared  for,  by  abstinences  of  less  severity, 
and  were  submitted  to,  not  only  with  safety,  but  with  benefit; 
white  the  luxurious  are  for  ever  making  frivolous  excuses. 
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and  complaining  that  they  cannot  bear  the  slightest  deviation 
from  the  order  and  quantity  of  their  meals.  Temperance 
is  at  all  times  a strong  siding  champion  against  the  incursion 
of  disease  ; but  its  tutelary  patronage  is  never  more  satis- 
factorily felt  than  when  untoward  Fortune  obliges  us  to 
grapple  with  the  meagre  hand  of  want. 

I spokejust  now  of  wounds,  and  this  reminds  me  of 
a circumstance  that  once  happened  to  myself,  which  strongly 
impressed  me  with  the  utility  of  temperance. 

Being  during  the  early  part  of  life  indefatigable  in  my 
dissections  in  comparative  anatomy,  to  pursue  which  I sat 
up  at  night,  while  my  necessary  studies  took  me  to  the 
hospital  in  the  day,  1 found  my  health  declining  ; and  in 
conformity  with  a sort  of  fashion  among  some  distinguished 
men  at  St.  Bartholomew’s,  I determined  to  live  entirely  on 
vegetable  food.  1 remember  my  friend,  Mr.  Lawrence* 
during  the  habits  of  protracted  study  which  he  was  ac- 
customed to  follow,  did  the  same,  and  I thought  with 
advantage  to  his  health.  An  entire  family,  comprehending 
a large  number  of  the  finest  children  I ever  saw,  observed 
more  strictly  a similar  vegetable  regimen,  and  I found  that 
others  who  followed  it,  were  some  of  the  most  healthy  and 
intellectual  of  my  acquaintance,  among  whom  were  Shelley, 
Byron,  and  Lambe,  and  other  mathematicians  and  scholars> 
high  in  the  Cambridge  tripos,  whose  energies  sprung  from 
no  source  of  nutriment,  but  the  simple  cibo  di  latte  e frutto, 
so  celebrated  by  the  Italian  poet.  I determined,  from 
viewing  the  restoration  of  broken  health  in  some  of  my 
friends,  to  try  the  experiment  on  a complete  scale,  and  I 
lived  during  three  whole  years  on  the  products  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  and  I was  never  stronger  or  more 
healthy  in  my  life  than  at  this  time.  It  happened  towards 
the  close  of  the  period  that  I am  alluding  to,  that  the 
extensor  indicts  of  my  left  hand  was  cut  by  a splintered 
wound,  and  the  ])eriosteum  below  it  severely  injured  : indeed 
so  bad  was  the  place,  that  when  I had  got  out  the  fragments 
left  in  the  wound,  a surgeon  told  me  I should  never  have 
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ijithe  use  of  the  fore  linger  again,  anil  probably  never  that  of  the 
ill  hand.  I disregarded  what  was  said,  knowing  of  what 
I (Severe  wounds  the  Indians,  particularly  the  Lascars,  recover 
j' who  feed  on  rice  and  herbs.  I went  to  the  seaside,  doctored 
liny  own  hand,  and  still  further  reduced  the  quantity  of  ray 
1 food,  eating  chiefly  of  ripe  fruits.  Suffice  it  to  say  that, 

( contrary  to  all  expectation,  the  wound  healed  almost  by  first 
I intention,  and  an  adventitious  substance  being  interposed 
I between  the  divided  ends  of  the  tendon,  I had  every  thing 
I but  power  of  motion  in  the  finger  ; and  for  this  I found  an 
expedient,  for  by  tying  for  a while  the  index  and  middle 
finger  together,  the  repeated  voluntary  attempts  to  move 
tlie  finger  were  not  wholly  successless,  and  I believe  that 
the  perfect  use  of  it,  which  at  length  supervened,  was  ac- 
quired by  the  muscles  gaining  by  degrees  a larger  sphere 
of  contraction,  adapted  to  the  new  circumstances  of  an 
elongated  tendon,  agreeable  to  Mr.  Hunter’s  notions  of 
such  a provision  existing  in  the  animal  economy,  wherever 
successful  volition  could  be  superinduced  in  muscular  parts. 
I mention  this  piece  of  chirurgical  history,  to  show  what 
powers  of  restoration  are  comprehended  in  the  tranquillizing 
effect  of  abstemiousness  in  the  animal  machine. 

I do  not  intend  by  any  means,  in  what  I have  said 
above,  to  recommend  to  people  in  general,  a diet  of  vegetables 
alone  : on  the  contrary,  experience  has  proved  that  a mixed 
regimen  of  animal  and  vegetable  food  is  best  adapted  to  the 
human  stomach,  but  in  illustrating  the  nature  of  the  general 
predisponent  causes  of  disease,  it  seemed  advisable  to  select 
some  marked  cases  of  the  power  of  abstemious  diet  to  remove, 
them.  The  good  things  of  life  were  certainly  given  to  be 
temperately  enjoyed  : moderation  and  regularity  constitute 
the  great  panacea  of  health,  and  if  with  any  description  of 
food  we  may  revel  in  luxury,  it  is  surely  in  the  delicious 
gifts  of  Pomona  that  the  palate  may  be  allowed  to  indulge, 
where  a little  deviation  from  temperance  may  be  permitted 
with  comparative  security. 

I have  thus  explained  my  view  of  the  general  predis- 
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posing  causes  of  disorder,  as  well  as  of  tUe  source  of  its 
excitement : of  the  means  of  removing  the  former  by  simple 
medicinal  and  dietetic  means,  perhaps  the  best  illustration  is 
to  be  found  in  a work  on  the  constitutional  origin  and  treat- 
ment of  local  diseases,  by  Mr.  Abernethy.  He  has  been  the 
great  modern  reformer  of  medicine,  and  while  learned 
doctors  have  disgraced  their  jduines,  and  wasted  their  time 
in  empyricism,  or  what  is  worse,  in  silly  disputes  about 
privilege,  and  the  nature  of  the  religious  oaths,  that  it  were 
necessary  for  candidates  for  office  to  take,  this  gentleman,  by 
profession  a surgeon,  has  been  reading  to  them,  and  to  the 
medical  public  at  large,  Instructive  lessons  on  the  curative 
power  of  the  medicina  simplex,  and  teaching  them  to  retrace 
their  steps  and  return,  from  the  complex  artifices  of  the 
modern  trade  of  physic,  to  the  simple  practice  of  Hip|)ocrates 
and  Galen,  whose  study  of  medicine  was  the  observance  of 
Nature,  and  whose  practise  was  her  assistance  and  aid. 

Mr.  Abernethy  and  1 have  diftered  materially  in  opinion 
on  some  points  connected  with  Mr.  Hunter’s  Theory  of 
Life,  and  certain  supposititious  corollaries  ; but  in  all  matters 
relating  to  physic,  his  opinion  stands  high  in  authority  ; 
and  I feel  a satisfaction  in  this  opportunity  of  acknow- 
ledging the  advantage  in  early  life  that  1 derived  from  his 
instructions  on  this  subject,  to  which,  ratiier  than  to  any 
discoveries  of  my  own,  I have  been  subsequently  indebted 
for  my  success  in  practice. 

§ 2. — Of  hereditary  Predisposition  to  Disease. 

Among  the  most  important  of  the  predisponent  causes 
of  diseases  in  their  various  forms,  may  be  reckoned  connate 
hereditary  varieties  of  constitution.  No  structure  so  com- 
plicated as  the  animal  machine  can  be  supposed  so  perfect 
in  the  adaptation  and  relative  strength  of  all  its  parts,  as 
to  preclude  the  occurrence  of  comparative  weakness  in 
particular  organs.  When  exciting  morbific  causes  begin  to 
operate  on  the  body,  as  atmospherical  irritants  lor  instance, 
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jl  those  parts  will  suiter  most  which  are  the  weakest  ; and  thus 
I it  happens  that  even  epidemics  of  certain  sorts  recur  with 
j a remarkable  similitude  in  the  lineal  branches  of  the  same 
j family,  in  consequence  as  it  would  seem  of  hereditary  defects 
of  constitution. 

This  tendency  of  diseases,  which  occur  in  any  individual, 
to  recur  in  his  posterity,  seems  therefore  to  be  an  effect, 
comprehended  among  the  general  consequences  of  that 
apparent  law,  in  the  animal  economy,  which  confers  on  pro- 
creation, the  power  of  transferring  the  peculiar  features  of 
the  parent  to  the  offspring. 

A few  instances  may  be  mentioned.  In  gout,  the 
predisposition  existing  permanently,  the  paroxysms  are 
produced  by  the  external  and  often  periodical  exciting  causes. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  consumption,  scrofula,  and  other 
constitutional  diseases.  Even  in  the  cases  of  cancer 
and  other  more  fixed  and  local  disordei*s,  I have  generally 
been  able,  by  enquiry,  to  discover  that  the  same  disease  had 
existed  before,  in  some  branch  of  the  family.  And  I believe 
that  generally  speaking,  however  modified  diseases  may  be 
by  the  influence  of  predisp’onents,  and  still  further  by  the 
specific  and  peculiar  nature  of  the  excitant,  hereditary 
predisposition  is  a very  general  cause  of  the  characteristic 
symptoms  of  them  in  different  families,  in  races,  and  in 
nations. 


§ 3. — Enquiry  how  far  the  particular  Form  of  the  Drain  determines  the 
predisponent  Cause  of  Disorders. 

A question  of  great  interest  to  the  physiologist  arises 
as  to  the  degree  and  manner  in  which  the  forms  of  the  brain 
constitute  the  predisposing  causes  of  disorder.  For  it 
seems  that  persons,  who  have  particular  cerebral  organs 
much  developed,  are  more  liable  to  particular  forms  of 
disease  than  others,  whenever  the  exciting  causes  happen 
to  occur.  1 am  so  well  convinced  of  this  fact,  from  repeated 
observations,  that  I should  hardly  consider  the  ])redisponent 
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causes  could  ever  be  well  understood,  by  those  who  had  not 
some  knowledge  of  the  original  varieties  in  the  structure  of  the 
brain.  1 cannot  enter  here  into  the  complete  investigation 
of  these  varieties  in  the  relative  proportion  of  the  cerebral 
parts,  which  constitute  the  science  of  phrenology,  as  it 
would  require  more  room  than  there  is  to  spare  in  these 
sheets,*  but,  without  committing  my  opinion  as  to  the  truth 
of  the  whole  system  of  phrenology,  I would  remind  the 
anatomical  reader,  that  the  j)reponderance  of  particular  parts 
of  the  brain  will  naturally  give,  to  the  characters  of  the 
individuals,  a bias  corresponding  to  the  nature  of  the  powers 
and  propensities  of  the  mind,  of  which  such  parts  are  the 
respective  organs.  When  the  front  lobes  are  much  de- 
veloped and  the  forehead  large,  we  usually  find  a cor- 
responding capacity  of  mind.  When  the  lower  and  lateral 
parts  are  large,  we  find  the  propensities  more  powerful, 
and  so  on.  I state  this  merely  as  an  example. 

With  respect  to  disease,  one  thing  has  always  been  to 
me  very  striking,  namely,  the  tendency  which  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  lateral  and  upper  parts  of  the  posterior  lobes 
has,  to  predispose  to  melancholy.  While  large  temples  ami 
the  great  size  of  parts  immediately  above  and  behind  them, 
predispose  to  ideality  and  a romantic  or  poetical  disposition. 
Persons  with  that  part  of  the  brain,  rather  above  and  behind 
what  phrenologists  call  the  organ  of  ideality,  which  I,  in 
my  essay  on  the  brain,  called  the  organ  of  mysteryingness, 
are  particularly  subject,  when  they  incur  ill  health,  to  those 
remarkable  illusions  which  I have  already  described,  and  of 
which  the  celebrated  Nicolai  was  so  much  the  sport.  In 
fine,  a very  extensive  enquiry  into  this  subject,  of  which 
the  details  are  too  long  for  insertion,  has  convinced  me  that 
the  forms  of  the  brain,  either  deleririine  the  nature  of  the 

* I may  refer  the  reader  to  the  works  of  Dr.  Gall  and  Dr.  Spurzheim, 
which  arc  now  to  be  found  in  French,  in  German,  and  in  English  ; likewise 
to  the  various  publications  of  Uic  Edinburgh  .and  London  Phrenological 
.Societies  ; and  to  a small  Treatise  on  llie  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Brain, 
which  I published  in  1816,  by  Uie  title  of  the  Phrenological  Sysfem. 
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i I most  essential  hereditary  predispositions  to  disease,  or  what, 

! I by  the  by,  is  more  probable,  that  both  the  forms  of  the 
‘ I brain  and  the  predisposition  to  which  they  give  birth,  depend 
jion  varieties  of  character  inherent  in  the  sentient  ])rinciple 
i itself  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  mind.  For  it  is  the 
t capacity  for  sensation,  which  really  constitutes  what  is 
( called  self  or  personal  identity,  of  which  the  bodily  organs, 

’ which  compose  each  animal  machine,  are  only  the  medium 
1 through  which  the  individual  mind  is  placed  in  relation  to  the 
I external  world.*  The  matter  then  of  the  animal  fabric 
I constitues  the  Body,  of  which  the  particles  are  in  themselves 
inert  ; their  vital  motion,  of  which  we  know  not  the 
proximate  cause,  is  called  the  Life,  while  the  inherent  capacity 
for  sensation  is  the  Mind.  When  we  speak  of  the  latter 
with  respect  to  its  perpetuity  in  a future  state,  we  call  it  the 
Soul ; of  which  all  that  is  known  belongs  so  exclusively  to 
the  sacred  storehouse  of  religion  as  matter  of  faith,  that 
there  would  have  been  no  apology  for  introducing  it  into  a 
work  of  physiology,  except  the  necessity  of  defining  terms 
and  of  pointing  out  the  links  in  the  chain,  whereby  the  mind 
of  man  is  active  in  the  production  of  organs,  and,  through 
the  agency  of  organs,  capable  of  becoming  a powerful  pre- 
disposing cause  of  disease,  according  to  the  varieties  of  its 
individual  character.  To  this  subject  the  attention  of  the 
physician  must  be  always  directed  in  every  case  in  which  the 
disorder  he  is  treating  partakes  of  the  character  of  what  is 
called  a nervous  complaint. 

There  are  many  facts  which  show  the  close  connection 
between  the  manifested  powers  of  the  mind,  and  the  state  of 
its  organs,  though  they  do  not  in  any  manner  serve  to 
identify  the  mind  itself  with  those  organs.  The  recollected 
images  of  childhood,  when  more  recent  events  are  forgotten, 

* The  writings  of  Tcrtullian,  of  St.  Augustine,  and  of  several  of  tlic 
anticnt  Fathers  of  our  Holy  Catholic  Church,  contain  some  fine  passages  on 
this  subject ; the  perusal  of  their  works  convince  me  how  much  their  knowledge 
exceeded  that  of  modem  philosophers,  even  on  the  subject  of  physiology 
and  metaphysics. 
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the  stupifyiug  effects  of  concussion  of  the  brain,  the  loss  of 
particular  faculties,  and  the  evervaryinsj  state  of  the  spirits 
which  keep  pace  with  the  bodily  health,  all  show  the  close 
connection  to  which  1 allude. 

I remember  several  years  ago  the  case  of  a man 
who  fell  from  the  boom  of  a vessel  on  the  deck,  and  hurt 
his  head,  who  for  many  hours  during  the  course  of  his 
recovery,  could  only  speak  of  childish  recollections,  and  of 
those  only  in  Welch,  the  vernacular  language  of  his  infancy  ; 
hut  whose  English  returned  slowly  with  his  more  advanced 
convalescence. 

The  above  authentic  story  seems  to  throw  some  light  on 
the  cause  why  old  people  forget  recent,  while  they  remember 
antient  events.  For  in  both  cases,  injury  done  to  organs, 
either  by  accident  as  in  the  one  case,  or  by  decay  as  in  the 
other,  had  rubbed  out  the  slighter  impressions  made  on  the 
sensorium  of  manhood,  but  had  left  untouched  the  forcible 
imagery  inscribed  on  the  yielding  mould  of  youthful  memory, 
at  an  age,  in  which  life  seemed,  to  the  novitiate  in  the  com- 
munity of  existence,  like  a boundless  horizon,  from  which, 
as  years  advanced,  new  and  exciting  objects  of  investiga- 
tion arose,  like  glittering  constellations,  for  a time,  in  endless 
succession,  and  left  impressions,  powerful  from  their  novelty, 
which  time  could  never  efface. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

1 HISTORICAL  NOTICES  OF  SOME  REMARKABLE  EPIDEMICS  CON- 
SIDERED AS  THE  GRAND  SCOURGES  OF  MANKIND,  TENDING 
TO  SHOW  THEIR  ATMOSPHERICAL  ORIGIN,  AND  CONFIRMING 
THE  DOCTRINE  ALREADY  LAID  DOWN. 


’ hen  we  consider  the  devastating  nature  of  that  class  of 
I disorders  to  which  this  essay  relates,  and  the  terrible  effect 
with  which  they  have  at  times  visited  almost  every  country, 
and  in  every  age  of  the  world ; it  will  be  impossible  not  to 
' see  that  they  must  have  had  a large  share  in  the  work  of 
' depopulating  the  many  once  flourishing  cities  and  states, 
Avhich  have  now  gone  to  decay  and  are  almost  forgotten. 
I have  already  shown  the  natural  connection  between 
pestilence  and  those  moral  causes  which  have  contributed  to 
I overthrow,  in  succession,  the  most  powerful  antient  em- 
] pires  ; but  I am  persuaded,  from  historical  researches  that 
I have  made,  and  from  facts  thereby  collected,  that  the 
influence  of  epideraia,  as  a depopulating  agent,  has  not 
' been  duly  appreciated  by  those  who  have  written  on  the 
fluctuations  of  human  prosperity  and  civilization.  The 
])hilosophical  historian,  contemplating  these  eventful  changes, 
who  views  cities  brightening  into  eminence  and  again 
waning  and  coming  to  nothing,  like  changeable  stars 
glittering  in  the  telescope  of  time,  must  be  struck  Avith  the 
necessity  of  inferring  the  operation  of  some  very  poAverful 
' causes,  in  order  to  account  for  vicissitudes  so  remarkable. 
Well  may  he  exclaim — Avhere  noAv  is  the  magniflcence  of 
Persepolis,  the  sevenfold  strength  of  Ecbatana,  the  grandeur, 
poAver,  and  science  of  the  mighty  Babylon,  by  Avhose  waters 
the  most  powerful  of  nations  wept  in  captivity  ? Where  are 
now  the  temples,  the  aqueducts,  and  the  busy  population 
of  Palmyra,  the  opulence  of  Thapsacus  and  of  Anathoth,  the 
fleet  of  the  Phrygians,  and  the  commerce  of  Tyre  and 
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Sidon  ? And  where  is  Nineveh,  whose  name  is  the  only 
remains  of  her  greatness,  and  over  whose  site  the  plaintive 
Muse  may  tread  in  mournful  silence  to  sing  her  dirge  ! 
Is  the  stream  of  vitality  necessarily  a fluctuating  torrent, 
whose  tides  ascend  now  on  the  lofty  billows  of  prosperity, 
now  subsido  in  the  shallows  of  poverty,  or  are  lost  in  the 
whirlpool  of  revolution  ? Is  there  any  irresistible  law  by 
which  the  light  of  Science,  which  first  dawned  on  the  Nile, 
and  created  Thebes  the  prototype  of  cities — which  descended 
westward  to  Cairo,  to  Memphis,  to  Gaza,  to  Jerusalem, 
and  to  Athens, — which  made  Rome  the  mistress  of  nations, 
and  at  length  transferred  her  seat  to  London  and  to  Paris, 
should  necessarily  wend  a meteor  course,  and  leave 
desolation  in  her  train  ? For  if  this  be  the  destiny  of  great- 
ness,— if  Fortune  thus  lead  Pallas  by  the  hand,  by  any 
inevitable  law,  places  now  the  most  civilized  may,  ere  long, 
be  barbarous  and  ruined  ; and  since  Liberty  has  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  and  established  her  empire  in  a land  of  freedom, 
so  favourable  to  rising  talents,  she  may  soon  concentrate  her 
powers  of  civilization  in  America  ! To  the  philosopher  thus 
speculating  on  the  undulations  of  prosperity,  we  might  point 
out,  in  the  mysterious  and  eventful  visits  of  epidemia,  one  of 
the  principal  evils  that  have  depopulated  states.  F or  we  shall 
find  that  in  addition  to  the  destruction  of  the  sword,  famine 
and  pestilence  have  had  a large  share  in  bringing  once 
flourishing  cities  and  powerful  kingdoms  below  their  natural 
level  in  the  scale  of  nations,  from  which  they  cannot  easily 
emerge. 

That  I may  not  be  accused  of  overrating  this  cause, 
I shall  proceed  to  relate  a few  cases  from  history.  Previously, 
however,  to  going  into  the  detail  of  this  subject,  I may 
observe  that  I by  no  means  intend  to  attribute  to  epidemics 
all  the  momentous  fluctuations  of  civil  and  commercial 
prosperity,  of  which  history  aftbrds  us  so  striking  a picture, 
but  to  insist  on  the  fact  that  as  epidemia  constitutes  the  most 
important  sources  of  morbific  excitement,  and  attacks  those 
whose  constitutions,  the  sufferings  of  warfare,  want,  famine, 
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and  casualty,  have  weakened  and  rendered  irritable  ; so  it 
I must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  principal  adjutant  causes 
’ which  have  helped  to  destroy  civilization  in  particular  places. 

' There  may  be,  no  doubt,  great  periodical  causes  for  the 
lAuctuation  of  human  excellence,  in  dilFerent  parts  of  the 
1 world,  of  which  no  philosophy  has  yet  reached  the  extent, 
I nor  measured  the  periods.  The  northern  Africans,  who 
( once  tauglit  learning  to  the  world,  are  now  a comparatively 
i enfeebled  race,  and  countries,  once  the  seat  of  the  arts  of 
llife,  present  nothing  but  the  monumental  lesson  of  a huge 
truined  exterior,  and  a debased  population,  dwelling  almost 
iin  huts,  among  the  mouldering  fragments  of  the  skill  and 
I {greatness  of  their  ancestors.  Though  we  know  little  of  these 
{general  causes  ; the  moral  causes  are  insufficient  to  account 
(for  the  change,  without  taking  into  account  the  powerful 
(cooperation  of  the  physical ; and  as  atmospherical  pestilence, 
iincluding  epidemia,  epizootic,  and  famine,  have  ever  been 
tthe  great  scourge  of  mankind,  so  to  it  we  must  ascribe,  in  a 
: great  measure,  those  important  vissitudes  in  the  lot  of 
mortality,  of  which  history  presents  to  us  such  a melancholy 
‘ spectacle. 

In  proceeding  to  give  some  remarkable  instances  of  the 
(destructive  effects  of  epidemics,  in  proof  of  what  has  been 
(advanced,  I shall  request  the  reader,  as  he  goes  along,  to 
.apply  the  doctrine  of  chances  to  tlie  argument  in  such  a 
I manner  as  to  strengthen  the  proofs ; and  to  reflect  that  for 
< every  thousand  persons  whom  history  has  actually  recorded 
as  being  swept  off  by  epidemic  pestilence,  we  may  almost 
(infer  the  probability  of  a million  dying  unheeded  by  the 
I historian,  and  unknown  to  posterity. 


It  is  not  my  object  in  this  sketch  to  enumerate  all  the 
(more  trifling  epidemics,  and  the  disorders  of  particular 
'seasons  that  are  recorded,  but  only  such  general  and 
(important  pestilences  as  have  made  a considerable  havoc 
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among^  mankiml.  Among  the  antieiit  writings  of  the  Jews, 
which  are  perhaps  the  earliest  we  are  acquainted  with,  we 
find  pestilence  mentioned  as  the  greatest  human  evil,  and 
represented  as  the  occasional  scourge  of  mankind.  It  is 
particularly  noticed  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  Exodus,  nor  has 
there  been  any  age  since,  in  which  instances  of  epidemics 
of  the  more  terrible  kind  have  not  been  recorded.  What  is 
remarkable  is,  that  pestilence  is  usually  connected  with 
famine,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  is  partly  owing  to  their 
both  being  causd  by  the  same  pestilential  constitution  of  the 
air,  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  famine  aids,  as  I have  other- 
where proved,  the  devastating  effects  of  epidemia. 

Another  remarkable  fact  ought  also  to  be  particularly 
noticed,  namely,  that  the  plagues  of  flies,  and  periods  of 
darkness  in  the  air,  mostly  preceded  or  followed  that  which 
consisted  of  morbid  symptoms  in  men  and  animals ; this 
circumstance,  of  which  we  have  many  examples,  is  parti- 
cularly worthy  of  notice,  in  relation  to  what  1 have  advanced 
on  the  subject  in  the  third  chapter. 

The  emerods,  mentioned  by  Samuel,  were  a sort  of 
plague,  and  seem  to  have  been,  even  in  those  days,  con- 
sidered quite  different  from  the  endeinical  pestilence  which 
belonged  to  certain  districts  in  Egypt,  with  which  however 
it  appears  the  Jewish  writers  sometimes  confounded  the 
occasional  visitations  of  the  two  epidemical  plagues  with 
which  they  were  afflicted  at  uncertain  periods,  and  which  they 
imagined  came  from  Egypt.  The  murrain  of  the  cattle  too 
is  mentioned  frequently  in  the  Bible. 

Homer  in  his  book  of  the  Iliad,  sings  of  pestilence  in  a 
very  remarkable  passage,  wherein  he  describes  it  as  the 
arrows  of  Apollo,  first  fixing  on  mules  and  dogs,  and  then 
on  men. 

Oufn)xg  jXEV  -npanov  ivaxsro  xai  xvva;  apyov; 
hvraq  ereiT  auTrouri  afielj. 

The  learned  commentator  on  this  passage  in  the  edition 
of  Homer,  printed  at  the  ollice  of  the  Caldorian  Society, 
<luotes  Hippocrates  and  other  learnetl  authors,  to  prove  that 
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jcdogs  and  other  animals  that  have  finer  noses  than  men, 
issooner  catch  the  flying  stimuli  of  pestilence. 

In  the  fifth  book  Homer  ascribes  plagues  to  hot  south 
minds,  when  of  long  continuance,  a fact  also  asserted  by 
IHippocrates.  Mr.  Pope,  in  translating  another  passage  in 
bbook  19,  relating  to  pestilence,  has  made  Homer  ascribe  it 
tto  comets,  which  is  notin  the  original  Greek. 

Like  the  red  star  that  from  his  flaming  hair, 
i Shakes  down  disease,  and  pestilence,  and  war. 

Pope  has  evidently  taken  this  poetic  licence  with  Homer, 
twith  Milton’s  lines  in  his  head,  in  Paradise  Lost ; — 

' ■ And  like  the  comet  bums 
In  the  arctic  sky,  and  from  his  horrid  hair 
Shakes  pestilence  and  war. 

Homer  in  the  22d  book  of  the  Iliad,  at  the  30th  verse, 
iintroduces,  in  a description  of  Achilles,  an  allusion  to  the 
{.pestilential  influence  of  the  star  called  Orion’s  dog. 

3>aivov7«»  TToXXoKTt  jt*ST  afpaff)  wxhf  a/xoXyw 
Ov  8s  x'jcov  Slpluivog  s9n>cX.>](nv  xaXsoucrx 
Aaju.7rpoT«TOj  jxsv  o8  Bofi,  xoixov  8s  Ts  er»)|xa  TETuxrai, 

Kai  TS  (fspsi  TTOXXOV  TrOpETOV  ^poroiff^v. 

In  another  place  Homer  alludes  to  the  long  period  of 
I pestilence  which  began  during  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  which 
'was  followed  by  a tremendous  eruption  of  mount  Aetna. 

Virgil  describes  the  effects  of  the  eruption  of  Aetna 
when  flying,  by  sea,  from  Troy  to  Sicily.  If  I recollect 
I right  the  glowing  description  of  this  eruption  of  Aetna  ends 
1 thus — 

Inlerdumque  atram  prorumpit  ad  aethera  nubem 
Turbine  fumantem  picea  et  candente  favilla, 

Attollitque  globos  flatnmarum  et  sidera  lambit. 

The  pestilence  from  Troy  at  length  reached  Sicily, 
and  Dionysius  Hallicarnassensis  has  described,  in  his  first 
book,  its  destructive  influence  on  the  early  Pelasgi  who  first 
I settled  in  that  island. 

But  before  this  event,  many  years,  the  island  of 
Aegina  had  been  depopulated  by  an  epidemic,  which,  if  we 
only  credit  the  history  given  of  it  by  Ovid,  in  Met.  vii.  540, 
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was  a remarkable  exemplltication  of  the  atmospherical  cause 
of  pestilence : it  began  with  a long  continued  south  wind, 
an  air  full  of  dark  vapours  and  electric  phenomena,  the 
great  abundance  of  serpents  followed,  and  a disease  which 
destroyed  birds,  dogs,  and  other  domestic  animals,  and 
lastly  human  beings  by  thousands.  The  autlior  has  described 
the  symptoms  very  accurately,  as  following  the  state  of  the  air. 
Priacipio  coelum  spissa  calLgiue  terras 
Fressit,  et  ignavos  inclusit  uubibus  aestas. 

The  plague,  he  says,  first  began  with  birds  and  cattle, 
and  then  attacked  man,  as  is  frequently  the  case. 

Strage  canum  prima,  volucrumque  oviomque  boumque 
Inque  feris  subili  depreasa  potentia  morbi. 

Concidere  infelix  validos  miratur  arator 
Inter  opus  tanros,  medioque  recumbere'sulco. 

Lanigeris  gregibus  balulus  dantibus  segros 
Sponte  sua  lanaeque  cadunt,  et  corpora  tabenf. 

Acer  equus  quondam,  magna:que  in  pulvere  famee, 

Degenerat  palmas : veterumque  oblitus  bonorum, 

Ad  prsesepe  gemit,  morbo  moriturus  inerti. 

Non  aper  irasci  meminit;  non  fidere  cursu 
Cerva ; nec  arraentis  incurrere  fortibus  ursi. 

Omnia  languor  babet : Silvisque,  agrisque  viisque 
Corpora  foeda  jacent.  Viliantur  odoribus  auree. 

Mira  loquor.  Non  ilia  canes,  avida:que  volucres, 

Non  cani  tetigere  lupi ; dilapsa  liquescunt, 

Afilatu ; nucent ; agunt  contagia  late. 

Pervenit  ad  miseros  damno  graviore  colonos 
Pestis,  et  in  magna:  dominatur  nioenibus  urbis. 

Viscera  torreutur  primb;  flammseque  latentis 
Indicium  rubor  est,  & ductus  anhelitus  aegre. 

Aspera  lingua  tumet,  trepidisque  arentia  venis 
Ora  patent ; aurasque  graves  captantur  hiatu. 

Non  stratum,  non  ulla  pati  velamina  possunt ; 

Dura  sed  in  terra  ponunt  prascordia : nec  6t 
Corpus  hnmo  gelidnm,  sed  humus  de  corjSore  fervet. 

Nec  moderator  adest:  inque  ipsos  sava  medentes 
Erumpit  clades ; obsuntque  auctoribus  artes. 

Quo  propior  quisque  est,  servitque  fidelius  aegro, 

In  partem  leli  citius  venit.  Utque  salotis 
Spes  abiit,  finemque  vident  in  funere  morbi ; ♦ 

Indulgent  animis : & nulla,  quid  utile,  curaest: 

Utile  cnim  nihil  est.  Passim,  positoque  pudore, 

Foutibus,  «k  flnviis,  puteisque  capacibus  haerent : 

Nec  priusest  extincta  sitis,  quam  vita,  bibendo. 
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I Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Romulus,  somewhere  tells  us  that 
sseventeen  years  after  the  foundation  of  Rome,  a dreadful 
{pestilence  suddenly  seized  on  the  people,  and  death  was  so 
rrapid,  that  sometimes  there  was  only  a few  hours  sickness. 
'iThe  malignity  of  this  epidemic  extended  to  cattle,  birds,  and 
eeveu  to  trees  and  plants,  and  eventually  ended  in  famine. 

Zonaras  called  this  pestilence  of  Rome  sterilitaa 
aagrorun  et  pecundtim,  from  the  same  conjunction  of 
ddiseases  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  It  ought  to  be  observed 
lihere,  that  Rome  was  then  small  and  thinly  peopled,  luxury 
hhad  made  but  little  way  then,  and  the  constitutional  predis- 
iponents  to  disease  being  few,  the  greater  must  have  been 
tthe  force  of  the  atmospherical  excitant.  A more  extensive 
t though  less  violent  pestilence  destroyed  parts  of  Italy  in  the 
r reign  of  Numa  Pompilius,  anno.  Rome  46.  The  Salii  or 
(darmers  with  the  brazen  target  was  constituted  at  this  time.* 

Another  plague  thinned  Rome  in  the  time  of  Tullus 
IHostilius,  llOth  year  of  the  city.  About  a hundred  and 
1 fifty  years  afterwards  an  epidemic  nearly  depopulated  the 
(city  of  Velitrae,  when  the  Hold  actually  applied  to  the 
I Romans  for  people  to  stock  their  territory  again  after  the 
lhavoc  that  had  been  made  of  them.t 

The  plague  of  Rome  of  the  year  anno.  R.  281,  described 
Iby  Dionysius  Hallicarnassensis,  came  on  quite  suddenly, 
vwas  very  limited,  and  as  suddenly  disappeared,  like  the 
I plague  of  Athens,  described  by  Thucydides.  Some  modern 
I plagues  have  been  equally  rapid  in  their  course. 

There  are  some  circumstances  concerning  the  plague 
uvhich  followed  the  battle  of  Salamis  worth  noticing.  A 
comet,  and  a violent  eruption  of  Aetna  preceded  it ; and  it  led 
tto  an  enquiry,  which  indeed  was  the  general  belief,  whether 
(cornels  rouse  the  fire  of  volcanoes,  and  also  bring  violent 
I heats  and  pestilence  in  their  train.  The  pestilence  alluded 
tto  carried  oflf  most  of  the  remaining  army  of  Xerxes  after 
tthat  said  battle. 


* Plutarch’s  Life  of  Numa. 
t Maratori,  vol.  1.  5. 
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Greece  has  at  all  times  been  less  subject  to  epidemics 
than  Italy,  owin^,  as  it  would  seem,  to  her  more  dry  air  and 
rocky  soil,  affording  an  atmosphere  less  capable  of  becoming 
the  vehicle  of  sudden  electrical  effects,  and  a surface  from 
which  unhealthy  miasmata  were  less  capable  of  being  ex- 
haled : nevertheless  when  Greece  has  been  visited  by  pes- 
tilence it  has  been  often  very  violent.  Rome  has  been  re- 
markable for  its  numerous  epidemics,  and  it  was  in  one  of 
them  that  St.  Aloysius  perished  in  the  flower  of  his  youth, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1581,  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
21st  of  June.  The  Campagnia  di  Rome  still  continues  the 
frequent  seat  of  terrible  influenzas  and  fevers  particularly 
towards  the  close  of  summer.  The  following  lines,  said  to  be 
preserved  by  Baronius,  show  the  almost  proverbial  unhealtbi- 
ness  of  Rome  in  antient  times. 

Roma  vorax  hominum,  domet  ardua  colla  virorum ; 

Roma  ferax  febrium  necis  est  uberrimia  frugum. 

The  famous  lakeAvernus,  in  Campania,  was  so  un- 
healthy in  its  vapours  that  even  birds  avoided  its  banks,  and 
the  antients  from  its  pestilence  feigned  it  to  be  the  way  to 
hell.  It  was  the  state  of  the  air  in  Rome  so  ill  adopted  for 
carrying  off  odours  that  gave  rise  to  the  cloaci  or  great 
sewers,  and  to  the  goddess  Cloacina.  The  pestilence  in 
anno  U.  C.  290  killed  the  consols  Servilius  and  Albus  and 
produced  the  most  dreadful  ravages  among  the  people  ; and 
two  years  afterwards  the  earthquake  happened,  which  cut  off 
Locris  from  the  gulph  of  Corinth.  For  a long  period  after 
this  Rome  was  scourged  by  such  frequent  epidemics,  that 
she  was  called  by  Livy,  urbs  assiduis  exhausta  funeribus. 
To  enumerate  all  these  plagues  would  be  too  great  a labour 
in  this  work  ; some  of  the  pestilential  seasons  returned 
successively  for  years  together,  but  at  other  times  there  re- 
mained one  continued  source  of  depopulation  for  an  equally 
protracted  period.  I have  recently  examined  all  the  au- 
thentic histories  of  these  epidemics  that  I could  collect,  and 
I find  that  excessive  heat,  long  drought,  unseasonable 
rains,  earthquakes,  meteors,  volcanic  eruptions,  and  other 
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:i  I effects,  ascribable  to  the  various  actions  of  electricity,  gene- 
, 1 rally  preceded  or  attended  them.  A similar  remark  may  be 
II I made  on  the  desolating  plague  which  happened  at  Athens,  in 
ill  the  second  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war;  its  symptoms 
i|  1 have  been  described  by  Thucydides.  During  the  continuance 
1 ( of  this  dreadful  plague  Hippocrates  was  at  Thasus,  an 
i I island  off  Macedonia,  and  he  relates  that  the  pestilential 
constitution  of  the  air  was  of  vast  extent  and  duration.  He 
j I speaks  of  the  four  epidemic  years  as  those  of  peculiar  un- 
i healthiness.  But  the  origin  of  the  specific  excitant  of 
I pestilence  is  no  where  more  clearly  shown  in  antient  history, 
j than  in  the  accounts  which  Plutarch,  Livy,  and  Zosimus, 
j have  left  of  the  plague  of  Rome,  U.  C.  353.  The  winter 
i had  been  monstrously  severe,  the  Tiber  was  frozen,  and  a 
heavy  snow  clogged  up  the  roads.  A sudden  accession  of 
electricity  and  heat  on  the  melting  of  the  ice,  and  a hot 
j succeeding  summer,  produced  an  epidemic  of  prodigious 
I virulence  which  carried  off  the  people  by  wholesale.  The 
Sibilline  oracles  were  consulted  on  this  occasion,  and 
towards  the  close  of  the  pestilential  season  the  festival  of  the 
Lectisternia  was  instituted  to  appease  the  power  of  heaven.* 
The  plague  was  soon  extended  to  Carthage,  and  we  find 
the  circumjacent  states  suffering  in  a lesser  degree,  from  being 
as  it  were  under  the  outskirts  of  the  pestilence. 

The  same  historian  relates  that  a tremendous  plague 
broke  out  at  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  by  Marcellus  in  U.  C. 
541,  and  he  observes  here  that  the  state  of  the  hot  air  of 
the  season  caused  it,  but  that  it  afterwards  became  infectious. 
There  was  an  eruption  of  Aetna  this  year ; and  Rome  also 
suffered  from  an  epidemic.  In-  the  41st  book  Livy  describes 
a terrific  pestilence  having  occurred  at  Rome,  in  577, 
in  which  the  vultures  would  not  touch  the  dead  carcases 

* Livy  V.  13,  and  sequel.  The  Lectistemium,  which  ceremony  became 
annual  on  tlie  Ides  of  November,  consisted  in  laying  the  statues  of  Neptune 
Apollo,  Latona,  Hercules,  and  Mercury  on  beds,  and  serving  them  with  eatables 
as  if  feeding  the  sick  with  luxuries.  Another  ceremony  on  tlie  Ides  of 
September,  was  that  of  driving  a nail  into  the  walls  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter. 
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but  fled  from  the  precints  of  Rome.  The  seventh  day  was 
criticalin  this  plag'ue.  In  580  the  Pontine  marshes  were 
devastated  by  a plague  of  locusts,  which  in  the  following 
^ year  desolated  Apulia.  In  609  a cometis  recorded  to  have 
been  seen  at  Rome,  and  in  610  a desperate  plague  again 
assailed  that  city. 

In  the  12th  book  is  a most  vivid  description  of  a 
pestilence  that  began  among  cattle  in  U.  C.  576  which 
soon  extended  to  men.  Febris  now  seemed  to  trample  every 
thii>g  before  her,  even  bulls,  dogs,  and  all  sorts  of  domestic 
animals  ; the  highways  were  strewetl  with  <lead  carcases 
so  offensive  that  the  vultures  left  them  untouched  to  decay, 
and  Libitina  being  overdone  with  her  unwonted  labours,  and 
unequal  to  her  office,  the  air,  itself  in  a state  of  pestilence 
already,  was  still  further  loaded  with  the  stench  of  disor- 
ganizing mortality.  Numerous  birds  left  the  suburbs  of 
Rome,  during  this  plague,  as  they  had  formerly  done  those 
of  Athens.  This  desertion  of  plhces,  infested  with  the  more 
violent  forms  of  pestilence,  which  is  a fact  well  known,  in 
natural  history,  is  worthy  of  particular  notice,  as  it  shows 
that  the  whole  air  is  infected,  and  disproves  the  silly  notion 
that  pestilence  owes  its  spread  to  contagion.  To  which  we 
may  add,  that  the  vaporized  atmosphere  prevalent  during 
the  time  of  plagues  often,  by  its  peculiar  refracting  properties, 
produces  those  crowns  of  light,  parhelia,  and  luminous  arches, 
described  by  historians  as  signs  of  destruction.  The  bow 
seen  to  cross  the  temple  of  Saturn  in  the  time  of  the  above 
plague  was  probably  one  of  this  sort.  Thirty  or  forty  similar 
instances  are  on  record  of  plagues  that  have  happened  in 
Italy,  in  Egypt,  and  in  Asia  Minor,  which  have  been  ac- 
companied by  extraordinary  lights  in  the  sky,  and  which 
have  ravaged  the  earth  and  inhabitants  to  such  a degree  as 
to  leave  no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  any  reasonable  man  that 
they  must  have  been  powerful  agents  in  the  work  of  deso- 
lation and  ruin,  to  which  I have  already  made  allusion. 

The  swarms  of  flies,  and  at  other  times  of  locusts 
during  pestilence,  is  a fact  of  importance,  when  viewed  with 
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|j  i rei'erence  to  the  observations  that  1 made  in  a former  cliapter. 

I ' The  darkness  so  often  mentioned  is  another  fact  calculated 
ji  1 likewise  to  show  the  atmospherical  origin  of  epidemics.  1 

I I must  |)ass  over  numerous  plagues  recorded  by  Livy,  Justin, 
i ; and  Pliny,  to  the  consideration  of  a curious  fact  respecting 
jithe  death  of  Julius  Caesar,  in  B.  C.  44.  A pestilential 
1 1 period  was  then  beginning  to  prevail,  and  it  was  preceded 
j I by  a set  of  natural  events  such  as  have  been  shown  to  have 

so  frequently  been  the  forerunner  of  disease,  but  which 
|‘  superstition,  aided  by  an  accidenta  Icoincidence,  represented 
. as  signs  of  the  death  of  Caesar,  as  Virgil  says,  when  Sol 
etiam  extincto  miseratus  Ceesare  Romam,  cum  caput 
obscurd  nitidum  ferrugine  iexit,  or  as  Ovid  more  aptly 
has  it,  Pheebi  quoque  trisiis  imago  Lurida  sollicitis 
probabat  luminu  terris.*  At  the  same  time  we  are  told 
Nec  diroe  toties  arsere  cometae.  The  comet  of  this  period 
is  said  to  have  been  the  same  according  to  calculation, 
which  had  appeared  in  B,  C.  1767,  when  it  would  correspond 
to  the  deluge  in  the  time  of  Ogyges,  which  inundated 
Africa,  and  when  the  planet  Venus  is  said,  on  the  authority 
of  Varro  and  Pausanius,  to  have  changed  her  figure,  her 
colour,  and  her  orbit,  as  if  violently  disturbed  by  this  comet. 
It  is  said  to  have  appeared  again  in  B.  C.  1194,  when 
Electra  left  her  sister  Pleiades  in  the  zodiac,  and  flew  to  the 
pole.  According  to  writers  its  third  period  corresponded  to 
B.  C.  619,  where  it  is  recorded  as  the  blazing  star  of  the 
Sybil,  and  it  appeared  again  always  accompanied  by  terrible 
electric  commotions  and  by  pestilence  in  A.  D.  531,  1106, 
and  1680  when  it  was  seen  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  I will 
here  remark  generally,  for  the  details  of  the  historical  facts 
which  I have  examined,  would  be  too  long  for  insertion,  that 
the  following  has  expressedly  been  the  order  of  phenomena, 
during  the  last  seventeen  centuries.  A comet  has  appeared, 
northern  lights,  meteors,  and  other  atmospheric  commotions 
have  accompanied  it,  an  unhealthy  period  of  general  occur- 
rence, but  prevailing  most  in  particular  regions,  has  followed, 

* Virg.  Geor.  i.  466,  and  Ovid  Met.  xv.  786. 
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planned  in  a sort  of  regular  order  by  the  successive  occur- 
rence of  influenzas  and  other  slighter  epidemics,  the  fevers 
of  various  kind,  and  lastly  plague  the  circumference  of 
whose  central  malignity  has  been  marked  by  lesser  forms 
of  disorder,  which  latter  have  also  followed  as  consecutive 
symptoms  on  the  gradual  subsidence  of  the  pestilence  as  a 
healthy  season  returned.  Animals  too  have  suffered,  and 
also  plants  during  the  epidemical  period.  Authors  are  said 
to  have  written  some  good  historical  notices  of  this  and  other 
effects  of  comets,t  which  analogy  would  lead  us,  if  univer- 
sally true,  to  ascribe  to  the  interventional  agency  of 
electricity. 

The  paleness  of  the  sun  recorded  so  often  as  a sign  of 
pestilence,  must  be  an  effect  of  vapour, — the  Python  of 
pestilence  overcome  by  Delius  Apollo  ; and  a product  per- 
haps of  that  sort  of  miasmata  through  which  the  morbific 
electrical  effects  might  take  effect. 

A curious  paper  on  the  change  of  colour  of  the  planets 
and  stars  was  some  years  ago  published  by  Mr.  Barker,  in 
Phil.  Trans.,  but  on  examination  of  the  promiscuous  use 
made  by  the  antients  of  names  for  colour,  I proved  that  his 
data  founded  on  thier  descriptions  were  inconclusive. 

Still  the  remarkable  paleness  of  the  sun,  and  his  blue, 
yellow,  red,  and  even  green  colour  at  times,  occasioned  by  the 
refractive  powers  of  intervening  vapour,  are  well  known 
effects.  These  unusual  varieties  also  have  often  appeared 
to  accompany  pestilence,  in  which  case,  we  must  suppose 
them,  on  the  supposition  of  a general  disturbance  in  the  air 
produced  by  comets,  to  be  secondary  effects  in  the  catenation 
of  causes.  And  it  is  this  secondary  effect,  namley,  the 
pestiferous  malaria,  which  marks  out,  on  the  surfiice  of  the 
earth,  the  tracts  to  be  more  violently  attacked  by  pestilence 

* Webster’s  Hist.  Epidem.  i.  8P,  and  sequel, 
t If  this  could  be  proved  to  be  the  constant  effect  of  comets,  the  approach 
of  Halley’s  great  comet  again  in  1833,  would  be  no  very  pleasing  thing  to  those 
who  had  a tottering  frame  of  body . Comet  jam,  comet  cream,  and  so  on  are 
vulgar  terms  for  the  supposed  effects  of  comets  on  preserves,  &c. 
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coming  from  the  atmosphere.  Rome,  from  its  situation, 
has  continued  to  be  very  much  exposed  to  it,  and  some  of 
the  devoted  pilgrims  to  the  eternal  city,  as  well  as  the  most 
renowned  Saints  of  the  church,  have  fi\llen  a victim  to  the 
I scourge  of  fever  which  has  prevailed  there.  Poor  St. 
i Aloysius,  whose  constitution  was  weakened  and  worn  by 
his  penances  and  mental  labours,  fell  a victim  to  an  epidemical 
season  of  this  sort,  in  the  year  1591,  and  expired  at  his 
prayers  in  the  night  between  the  20th  and  21st  of  June. 

I find  I must  glance  hastily  over  the  history  of 
i pestilence  now  for  want  of  room.  About  30  years  B.  C. 

I Jerusalem  was  devastated  by  a pestilence  which,  according 
; to  Dion  Cassius,  followed  a comet.  At  the  same  time 
i was  an  overflowing  of  the  Tiber,  and  an  epidemic  at  Rome, 
which  followed  the  hard  winter  and  unusual  misplacement 
of  phenomena,  to  which  Horace’s  well  known  Ode,  begining 
Jam  satis  terris  nivis,  S^c.  alludes.  The  poet,  well  aware 
of  solar  and  lunar  influence  over  these  events,  in  Ode  21 
to  Apollo,  soon  after,  describes  the  benign  influence  of  the 
sun,  in  a beautiful  play  of  metaphors.  An.  B.  C.  25,  Pales- 
tine was  again  deluged  by  plague,  which  was  preceded  by 
the  slighter  forms  of  epidemia  ; which  fact  helps  us  to  prove 
the  progressiveness  in  the  intensity  of  the  atmospherical  poi- 
son, and  to  confute  the  absurb  notion  of  the  origin  of  pestilence 
by  contagion. 

Soon  after  the  reign  of  Augustus,  a pestilence  swept  the 
fertile  countries  of  Asia  Minor,  and  during  its  prevalence,  an 
earthquake  completed  the  work.  A comet  is  mentioned  at 
the  same  time  as  the  cause,  whose  tail  is  said  with  one  fell 
swoop  to  have  hurled  down  a dozen  fine  cities  at  once.  It  is 
to  this  catastrophe  that  Tacitus  alludes  in  An.ii.  47.  Whether 
the  comet  had  a real  connection  with  the  earthquake,  remains 
to  be  proved,  or  rather  inferred,  in  proportion  as  we  can 
establisli  from  historical  records,  the  doctrine  alluded  to. 

In  the  year  40,  the  great  eruption  Aetna  occurred,  which 
frightened  Caligula  from  Sicily.  A famine  followed,  with 
pestilence,  extending  from  Italy  almost  to  India,  and  it  deso- 
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lated  Bdbylon  and  other  great  cities.  Soon  after  a comet 
was  discovered.  How  the  dearth  came  to  be  foretold  by 
Agabus,  I cannot  pretend  to  say,  but  so  it  is  recorded.*  But 
I am  now  getting  to  a period  when  historical  records  are 
more  numerous,  and  when  from  the  encreasing  number  of 
observations  on  comets  and  meteoric  phenomena,  with  whose 
, occurrence  recorded  diseases  may  be  collated,  I can  abridge 
the  form  of  ^detail,  by  presenting  the  reader  with  a more 
compendious  view,  in  chronological  order,  of  the  astronomical 
phenomena,  from  which  the  electric  weatherbane  may  possibly 
take  its  remote  origin  ; — of  the  evidentic  atmospherical 
phenomena  which  accompanied  it ; — and  of  the  nature  and 
range  of  the  epidemic.  By  this  curious  table,  on  which 
I have  spared  tio  trouble,  it  will  appear  that  there  is  a re- 
peated coincidence  between  these  three  sets  of  phenomena 
of  so  marked  a nature  as  to  leave  very  little  of  doubt  on  the 
mind,  that  they  must  have  some  sort  of  natural  connection,  as 
I have  before  hinted  at.  In  fact  there  are  many  questions 
left  so  unsettled  and  involved  in  such  obscurity,  that  till 
they  are  better  known  and  resolved,  we  cannot  pretend  to  say 
what  connections  exist  between  remote  celestial  bodies,  nor  ' 
what  is  the  manner  of  their  influence  through  the  medium  of 
their  atmospheres.  Much  less,  therefore,  can  we  determine 
what  particular  phenomena  they  may  produce  on  the  orga- 
nized beings  that  inhabit  their  surfaces  and  hold  their  lives 
on  an  atmospherical  tenure.  Just  to  convince  the  philosopher 
of  the  ^difficulties  we  are  surrounded  by,  let  me  ask  him, 
What  is  the  connection  between  light,  heat,  and  electricity, 
or  between  all  of  them  and  life  ? What  becomes  of  the  irra- 
diating light  of  the  innumerable  stars  that  compose  the  solar 
and  sidereal  systems  of  which  all  penetrable  space  seems  full  ? 
Does  their  light  ever  return  again  to  an  available  focus  } 
What  is  attraction  and  polarity  ? What  is  the  use  of  comets 
in  the  celestial  economy  ? Can  they  be  collectors  and  trans- 
mutants of  the  electric  fluid,  or  of  light  once  expended  by 
radiation  ? Can  any  of  them  move  in  parabolas  or  hyperbolas 

* Sueton.  in  Calig. 
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and  become  vehicles  of  influence  between  systems  immensely 
remote  ? All  these  questions,  lying  as  it  were  in  the  confines 
of  the  physiral  and  metaphysical  philosophy,  are  only  stated 
here,  jumbled  together  as  they  are,  in  order  to  let  tlie  enc&irer 
see  the  difficulties  he  would  have  to  encounter,  in  raakin^ut 
any  hypothesis,  and  of  the  consequent  arrogance  there  w^ld 
be  in  denying  the  truth  of  any  ; while  those  who  know  the 
right  method  of  philosophizing,  will  spend  their  attention, 
in  heaping  up  useful  observations,  and  applying  to  them  the 
powerful  engines  of  comparison  and  analogy. 

In  the  following  more  modern  catalogue  I shall  first 
mark  the  date,  then  the  conspicuous  celestial  phenomena ; 
then  the  atmospherical ; andlastly,the  description  of  epidemic 
which  prevailed ; whereby  the  reader  may  see,  not  only  the 
fallacy  of  the  opinion,  held  by  certain  modern  writers,  re- 
specting contagion,  but  also  the  possibility  that  the  origin 
of  pestilence,  which  is  already  proved  to  be  atmospherical, 
may  also  be  dependent,  as  a remote  cause,  on  some  connec- 
tion between  the  matter  or  atmospheres  of  different  celestial 
bodies,  of  which  connection  we  have  as  yet  a very  limited 
notion.  1 place  the  authorities  in  the  notes. 


§ Catalogue  of  Pestilence  since  the  Christian  era. 

A.D. 

15.  A Comet  observed  at  Rome.  Pestilence  in  Asia,  Earth- 
quake of  tremendous  violence  next  year.* 

40.  Eruption  of  Aetna.  Famine  in  Rome.  Pestilence  at 
Babylon. t Caligula  was  frightened  away  from 
Sicily. 

53.  Comet.  Earthquakes  frequent;  mock  suns;  famine 
at  Rome  : in  the  latter  plague,  numerous  public 
officers  died.J 

62.  Comet,  and  plague.  It  was  during  the  approach  of 

* Dion  Cassius.  Tacitus,  An.  ii.  47.  Plin.  ii.^4.  Eustbi.  Chrou.  201. 
t Suetonius  in  Caligula, 
t Sueton.  in  Claud.. 
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the  above  comet  to  its  perUielioit,  that  St.  Paul  was 
shipwrecked  on  the  isle  of  Malta. 

67.  Comet.  Destructive  tempest  in  Campania.  In  the 
reign  of  Nero,  a pestilence  arose  at  Rome,  which 
carried  off  30,000  persons  in  a short  time.  If  we 
credit  Tacitus,  the  houses  were  full  of  dead -bodies.* 
Earthquakes  at  the  same  time  at  Hierapolis  and  in 
Laodicea.  600  sheep  killed  in  Italy  by  vapour  from 
an  earthquake. t The  remark  made  by  the  Roman 
historian  that  there  was  no  particular  state  of  air  or 
heat  during  this  pestilence,  shows  that,  by  making  an 
exception  of  this  case,  he  confirms  the  conformity  of 
others  to  the  rule  that  remarkable  weather  attends  it 
in  general. 

79.  Comet  with  very  long  tail,  in  June,  just  before  Ves- 
pasian died.  It  was  followed  by  long  drought  and 
heat,  slighter  epidemics,  and  in  November  following 
by  a tremendous  eruption  of  Vesuvius  ; which  was 
followed,  again,  by  an  earthquake,  that  swallowed 
up  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  A pestilence  followed 
in  Rome,  in  the  year  80;  and  the  same  year  was 
a terrible  inundation  in  England,  in  which  much 
cattle  perished.  One  of  the  most  important  things 
to  be  remarked  in  this  periotl,  is  the  order  of  the 
phenomena,  so  often  repeated  since,  but  which  will 
mark  out  the  origin  and  nature  of  pestilence.  The 
comet  came  first, then  the  drought,  with  the  epidemics, 
then  the  volcanic  commotions,  and  the  progressive 
malignity  of  a pestilence  ending  in  the  destruction  of 
10,000  citizens  of  Rome  in  one  <lay.J  I must  now 
mention  a plague  in  which  the  connection  was  not 
quite  so  remarkable,  for  in  the  year  88  a pestilence 
aged  in  England ; in  00,  a comet  recorded  on  slender 

• Tacit,  xii.  43. 

* t Seneca.  Alfo  Oroi.  vil.  Magd.  Eel.  HUt.ii.  63. 

} SuctoD.  Pliny.  Dion  CtM.  and  Magd.  ii.  14. 
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authority,  and  Scotland  infected  with  plague.  We 
have  no  mention  of  comets  or  meteors  accompanying 
the  plagues  of  102,  107,  and  109.  Fish  actually  <iied 
by  thousands  on  the  shores. 

117.  Comet  observed  at  Rome.  Antioch  almost  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake,  accompanied  by  gales  of  wind  : 
great  overflowings  of  the  Tiber.  Slight  earthquakes 
80  frequent  that  Trajan  limited  the  height  of  the 
Roman  houses,  for  fear  of  danger.  A plague  of  flies 
at  this  time  encreased  so  as  to  make  the  emperor  * 
abandon  his  expedition  against  the  Argorini  in 
Arabia.* 

127.  Comet  recorded.  Nicomedia  overthrown,  and  soon 
afterwards  Nicopolis,  by  earthquakes. 

137.  Comet,  followed  by  plague.  Thames  nearly  dry. 

154  ? Comet.  Earthquake  of  Rhodes.  Plague  of  Arabia.+ 

,169?  Comet;  which  was  seen  during  the  period  of  general 
pestilence  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia,  which  began 
in  167,  and  ended  in  180. | An  unusual  gangrene  of 
the  feet  was  one  symptom  of  this  pestilence,  analogous 
to  that  of  the  thumb  which  I have  related  in  Oxford- 
shire, a few  years  ago. 

Although  pestilence  was  almost  universal  at  the  period 
. alluded  to,  the  pretended  historian  Gibbon,  calls  it 
“ the  Halcyon  days  of  Rome  1”  Antioch  lost  100,000 
persons  by  an  earthquake.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what 
the  long  tailed  stars  were  which  Herodian  describes 
as  having  been  seen  at  Rome  during  the  plague  of 
the  years  187  to  189. 

211.  Comet.  The  plague  in  London  : flood  of  the  Trent. 

218.  Comets  are  recorded,  and  a flood  of  the  Tweed. 
A destructive  epidemic  followed  in  Scotland. 

262.  A very  pestilential  state  of  air  now  commenced, 

* Aurelius  Victor  and  Pliny. 

t Julius  Capit.  Mag.  Cent.  ii.  19. 

I Ann.  Marcell,  xxiii. 
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-which  spreading  in  various  directions  continued  to 
ravage  Europe,  and  Asia,  and  Africa,  for  many  years, 

! and  was  attended  by  peculiar  symptoms.  Gibbon 
calculated  that  near  half  the  human  race  fell  by  this 
pestilence.* 

280.  Comet,  and  two  years  after  it  an  earthquake  in  England. 

289.  A large  Comet  observed,  followed  by  a severe  winter, 
and  a few  years  afterwards  began  the  carbuncular 
plague  of  Busiris  and  Coptis  in  Egypt. 

298.  Comet  seen.  Earthquake  in  Syria.  A dreadful  plague, 
distinguished  by  anthrax  generally,  followed  the 
omission  of  winter  rains  in  Italy,  in  311. 

321.  Comet : a universal  famine  in  Britain  in  325. 

835.  A prodigiously  large  Comet  is  recorded,  and  was  con- 
sidered as  a forerunner  of  the  death  of  Constantine. 
Soon  after  its  appearance,  Syria  and  Cilicia  were 
desolated  with  pestilence  ; and  the  Tweed  over- 
do wed.  t 

339.  Comet ; followed  by  earthquakes.  Deep  snow  in 
England,  in  341.  Julian  frustrated  ia  362. 

363.  Comet;  and  large  meteors.  The  destruction  of  Nice 
and  other  cities  by  earthquakes  in  367,  do  not  seem 
to  have  accompanied  any  comets  on  record. 

383.  Comet  observed  : plague  of  Rome,  and  in  Syria.  This 
comet  was  evidently  the  blazing  star  mentioned  by 
NicephoruSjt  which  was  of  a singular  figure,  and  was 
visible  thirty  days.  Soon  after  this,  followed  the  filthy 
and  horrible  plague  of  locust  at  Gaza  and  Ascalon. 

400.  A comet,  recorded  of  huge  size  and  horrible  aspect, 
followed  by  an  earthquake  near  Constantinople,  and 
the  plague. 

The  Euxine  was  frozen  for  twenty  days  the  following 
winter.  There  were  also  severe  earthquakes. 

* Jorniuides  de  Pest.  Orosius,  and  Zosinus  in  Gal.  i.  26. 

t Eutrop.Iib.x.  Oroeiui,  &c. 

X Niceph.  lib.  xii.  37. 
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U07.  A comet  of  a most  unusual  appearance  is  described  by 
Nicephorus  like  a cone  of  fire,  but  what  the  pheno- 
menon really  was,  is  not  yet  cleared  up  ; itlasted  four 
months,  during  which  time  there  were  many  luminous 
meteors,  and  earthquakes  in  foreign  countries.  Pes- 
tilence and  famine  prevailed  together  for  many  months 
afterwards  in  most  parts  of  Europe.* 

;419.  Comet,  hail  storms,  earthquakes,  and  pestilence  re- 
corded. 

(441.  Comet:  overflow  of  the  sea  in  Wales.  Pestilence. 

(444.  Comet : repeated  earthquakes  in  Turkey  followed;  and 
then  fever  ; and  lastly,  the  plague  most  extensively. 
Great  mortality  among  fish  The  pabulum  of  plants 
seemed  at  length  to  be  vitiated,  and  in  England  there 

t was  a great  scarcity. f 

it450?  Comet : great  drought,  famine,  and  pestilence. 

14457.  Comet.  Earthquake  at  Antioch.  Pestilence. 

[4467.  Comet,  in  the  311th  Olympiad.  Earthquake  in  Greece.^ 
Pestilence  in  Rome. 

In  order  to  abridge  the  detail,  I may  observe  that  I find 
comets  recorded  in  the  years  480,  482,  499,  502, 
518,  and  525,  in  the  latter  case  followed  by  the  tre- 
mendous earthquake  at  Antioch. 

!581.  Comet,  of  great  splendour,  supposed  to  be  the  one 
whose  period  is  575  years,  and  which  appeared  44 
B.C.  Plague  in  Wales.  Sun  very  pale  for  a long 
time,  and  it  is  very  remarkable  that  the  approach  of 
the  same  comet  An.  B.  C.  1767,  is  recorded  as  having 
been  attended  with  the  same  sort  of  paleness  in  the 
sun.  II  A similar  paleness  will  hereafter  be  found  re- 
corded in  1783,  the  year  of  the  great  meteor  vyhich 
happened  on  St.  Helen’s  day.  This  paleness  was 

* Niceph.  xiii.  6 & 36. — Zosimus,  lib.  5. 

Ibid.  XV.  10. 

J Byzantin.  Hist.  xv. 

I)  Procopius 
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occasioned  by  the  prevalence  of  vapour  all  over 
Europe,  during  the  eruption  of  mount  Hecla. 

339.  Comet,*  followed  by  tremendous  famine  and  pestilence 
of  a peculiar  character,  the  skin  drying  “ like  parch- 
' raent,”  and  the  depraved  appetite  called  lytta  prevailed. 

I find  Comets,  attended  by  pestilence,  recorded  in  the 
year  558. 

390.  Comet : a terrible  pestilence,  in  which  Pope  Pelagius 
died,  followed.  This  was  characterized  by  affections 
of  the  brain,  that  caused  the  patient  to  see  dreadful 
phantoms,  such  as  are  described  in  p.  79.  The 
plague  was  sudden, and  universal. t A long  period  of 
hear  half  a century  followed,  in  which  various  epi- 
demics of  different  degrees  of  malignity  infested 
almost  every  part  of  Europe,  accompanied  at  times 
by  extraordinary  visitations  of  locusts,  and  other  in- 
sects. J It  is  asserted  by  Echard  that  St.  Gregory 
instituted  a procession  at  Rome  at  this  time  in  con- 
sequence of  the  plague,  and  that  during  its  solemn 
progress  upwards  of  80  of  the  persons  composing  it, 
fell  down  dead  in  the  streets.  According  to  Paulus 
Diaconus,  and  others,  this  plague  jn  some  countries 
produced  death  with  great  rapidity,  often  on  the  first 
attack.  In  some  persons  sneezing  was  immediately 
followed  by  death,  which  gave  rise  to  the  custom  of 
saying  “God  bless  you”  when  one  sneezed.  In 
others,  gaping  was  a mortal  sign ; hence  the  custom  , 
still  preserved  in  some  places,  after  gaping,  to  make 
the  sign  of  the  cross.  ||  See  also  that  inimitable  code 
of  antient  learning,  the  “ Vitae  Sanctorum”  and 
“ Butler’s  Lives  of  the  Saints,”  vol.iii.  under  March  12. 

672.  Comet,  and  “ celestial  flame,”  followed  by  plague.^ 

* This  comet  of  539  is  the  first  recorded  in  Mr.  Lee’s  excellent  catalogue ; 

its  orbit  was  calculated  by  Buckhardt. 

f Procopius,  and  Eragrius. 

^ August,  bist.  1157. 

II  Paul.  Diac.  lib.  4.  Mag.  Cent,  e,  13,  <cc. 

^ Short,  on  Air. 
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678.  Comet  in  August  ? visible  three  months.  Pestilence. 

715  ? Comet,  of  great  splendour,  whose  periods  give  it  to  the 
following  years,  -SO,  372,  715,  1058,  1401,  1743,  and 
so  on.  Soon  after  this  comet  in  715,  epidemics  began 
to  prevail,  and  as  the  malignity  of  the  bane  encreased, 
it  at  length  produced  the  destructive  plague  of  the 
year  717,  in  which  300,000  persons  died  at  Constan- 
tinople. 

717.  Though  no  comet  is  recorded  on  good  authority, 
authors  have  hinted  at  the  appearance  of  one  about 
this  time,  as  preceding  the  severe  winter  and  inunda- 
tion of  this  year. 

725  ? About  this  time  the  plague  raged  in  Turkey,  and  a very 
remarkable  vapour  arose  from  the  sea,  between  the 
i two  newly  formed  islands,  Thera  and  Therasia  ; this 

vapour  deposited  a dense  substance,  that  hardened 
into  a sort  of  pumice,  which  covered  parts  of  Asia 
! Minor.  Can  this  throw  any  light  on  the  hard  sub- 

! stance  called  lunar  stones,  which  are  hurled  down 

! ignited  in  the  form  of  meteorolites  ? * 

1 729.  Comets,  two  in  number,  appeared  in  January,  the 
I one  seen  in  the  morning,  and  the  other  in  the 

evening ; plague  in  Syria  : the  heavens  are  recorded 
as  appearing  in  a flame,  probably  the  effects  of  an 
Aurora  Borealis. 

743.  Comet,  preceded  by  earthquakes  in  Turkey  and  in 
Thrace. 

774.  Comet  also  seen,  drought  and  great  darkness  followed, 
and  in  the  sequel  the  plague,  in  many  countries  at 
once.f 

750.  Comet,  earthquake,  and  plague  in  Turkey. 

! 760.  Comet ; and  in  762  two  Comets,  followed  by  extraor- 
dinary cold  ; the  Euxine  again  frozen.  In  March 
following,  meteors  and  falling  stars  were  very  nu- 

♦ See  my  Chapter  on  Meteors,  in  Atmos.  Phenom. 
t Cedrenus.  Paul  Diac.  1019. 
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meruus,  and  in  the  hot  suimuer  which  followed,  pes- 
tilence, accompanied  with  the  prodigious  abundance 
of  small  flies.* 

771.  Although  no  comet  is  recorded,  this  being  an  exception 
to  the  rule,  the  plague  raged  in  Europe,  and  34,000 
died  of  it  at  Chichester.  The  authority  for  this 
date  is  bad. 

779.  Comet,  followed  by  earthquake  at  Constantinople. 
The  year  before  there  was  a great  darkness  in  Eng- 
land for  the  space  of  a fortnight. 

810.  Prodigious  epizotic  among  herds  of  cattle.  Next  year 
locusts  in  France. 

812.  Comet,  and  eruption  of  Aetna  again,  after  a long 
interval.  I find  Comets  recorded,  as  followed  by 
pestilence,  in  the  years  817,  828  in  lAbra,  837,  839, 
842,  850  with  famine,  858,t  867,  872. 

882.  Comet,  with  a very  large  tail ; followed  by  famine  in 
Italy.  In  the  several  following  years  much  plague  and 
epizotic. I Antient  Italian  and  German  writers  men- 
tion comets,  followed  by  various  atmospheric  commo- 
tions and  pestilence,  in  994,  912,  961,  968,  975  in 
August,  981,  995,  1009,  1015,  1020. 

1032.  Eclipse  of  the  sun,  during  which  the  air  was  of 
a saffron  colour,  in  1037.  Aurora  Borealis.  Comets 
again  recorded,  with  pestilence,  in  1042  (with  deluge), 
1053,  1066,  1068  in  May,  1074,  1091,  1094,  1096. 

1097.  Comet  in  October,  followed  by  earthquake  of  Syracuse, 
and  next  year  by  the  celebrated  inundation  in  Kent, 
which  formed  Goodwin’s  Sands. 

1101.  Extraordinary  meteor  : destructive  increase  of  butter- 
flies. 

1103.  Comet  of  peculiar  colour  ; and  a new  star  seen  for 
three  weeks.  |j  Comets  again  recorded,  followed  by 

* Magd.  Cent.  viii.  13. 

f Muratori  speaks  of  two  very  unusual  stars  in  855. 

J Muratori,  ii.  90. 

II  Pingro.  Germ.  Scrip,  vol.  i. 
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meteors  and  famine  with  more  or  less  of  pestilence,  in 
1107,  1108,  1109,  1126,  1133,  1165,  1181. 

1186.  An  unusual  conjunction  of  planets  in  Libra,  the 
people  being  then  addicted  to  astrology,  got  fright- 
ened, and  a fast  was  ordered  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  Pestilence  among  cattle  next  year. 

1219.  Comet  and  pestilence. 

1222.  Comet  of  great  magnitude,  with  hot  summer,  as 
usual,  followed  by  deep  snow,  and  then  earthquakes  ; 
and  also  an  eruption  of  mount  Heola.  The  whole 
period,  indeed,  from  1219  to  1226,  was  pestilential, 
the  epidemic  traversing  Europe.  From  this  time  to 
1230*  no  Comet  is  recorded,  though  pestilence  con- 
tinued to  prevail ; but  I can  prove  by  a calculation  of 
chances,  that  the  probabilities  of  there  being  a Comet 
during  that  time,  exceeds  39  to  2.  I can  also  show 
that  the  chances  render  a Comet  probable  every 
second  year. 

1230.  Comet,  from  this  time  to  1233.  Devastating  pesti- 
lence broke  in  Italy,  Denmark,  and  France  at  once, 
and  continued  nearly  the  whole  of  the  three  years. 
There  was  a famine  in  England,  and  20,000  persons  are 
recorded  to  have  been  starved  ! The  Comet  alluded 
to  passed  its  perihelion  on  the  30th  of  January,  1231. t 
In  this,  as  in  other  cases,  the  summer  and  autumn 
of  1230,  when  the  Comet  appeared,  was  intensely  hot, 
inundations  in  Rome  followed,  and  pestilence  raged 
the  whole  time,  while  a severe  frost  eventually  suc- 
ceeded in  the  last  winter,  and  the  plagues  ceased. 

1240.  Comet,  in  February,  was  preceded  by  pestilence,  and 
a new  star,  said  to  be  “ like  Lucifer Authors 
record  an  extraordinary  war  among  fishes  on  the 
coast,  but  this  was  only  an  ignorant  method  of  ac- 

♦ Webster  is  very  inaccurate  in  his  account  of  this  period,  as  I have  proved 

by  collating  chronologies, 
t Pingr^. 
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counting  for  the  dead  fish  which  filled  the  shores, 
owing  to  the  epidemic, 

1243.  The  plague  again  in  England  ; drought  and  meteors. 

1252.  The  plague  broke  out  in  London  at  Michaelmas,  ,and 
overspread  England  through  the  winter  ; there  was 
a murrain  of  sheep  next  year,  and  a curious  disease 
became  epidemic  in  the  tongues  of  horses.* 

1255.  Comet ; rivers  overflowed,  and  heavy  tempests  and 
rains. 

1250.  Comet  ; storms  violent,  and  in  1258  famine  in 
England. 

1264.  Comet,  passed  its  perihelion, t July  0 (see  1556). 
There  had  been  a severe  frost  the  year  before,  pesti- 
lence of  both  men  and  cattle  followed. 

1268.  Comet ; the  following  year  pestilence  seized  the  cru- 
saders proceeding  to  the  Holy  Land  ; the  Comet 
continued  visible. 

1274.  Comet,  “ of  fearful  species.”  Rot  among  sheep  was 
epidemic,  and  first  known  in  England.  Dollert  Zee 
in  1277. 

1285.  Comet,  famine,  and  great  darkness  prevailed. 

1293.  Comet,  great  snow  storm  in  May.  Pestilence  and 
famine. 

1299.  Comet,  per.  pass.  31st  March.  Prodigious  mortality 
among  Jews. 

1301.  Comet,  per.  pass,  in  November,  attended  with  pes- 
tilence. 

1312.  Comet ; eruption  of  Hecla  ; famine  in  Bohemia,  and 
in  Poland.  In  England  it  prevailed  in  1314.1; 

1337.  Comet,  perhi.  p.  J une  2.  Another  Comet  is  recorded, 
but  on  very  doubtful  authority  ; pestilence  prevailed, 
and  flood  at  Florence. 

1339.  Comet ; eruption  of  Hecla,  and  great  floods. 

1345.  A pestilential  epidemic,  being  alarming  for  its  extent 

• Short,  on  Air,  i.  49. 

f Pingr^. 

J Henry’s  Hist.  Bril.  4,  90 
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and  duration,  it  attacked  almost  every  country  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  under  various  forms  of 
plague,  &c.  ; by  1350,  it  had  overrun  Germany  and 
the  north : it  was  accompanied  by  earthquakes  and 
volcanos,  and  by  the  Comet  of  1351,  hereafter  to  be 
recorded. 

I 1347.  Comet  recorded  “ of  frightful  aspect,”  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  In  the  Ouse,  there  is  recorded  a flood 
just  before  Ascension  Day  ; the  whole  year  was  very 
unhealthy,  and  earthquakes  abounded  in  Sicily  and  in 
Germany.  In  China  there  was,  what  is  called  in  the 
east,  a plague  of  insects.  It  ought  to  be  pai-ticularly 
remarked,  as  bearing  directly  on  the  doctrine  which 
I have  maintained,  that  in  this,  as  in  many  other  pes- 
tilential periods  following  comets,  and  during  the 
play  of  Nature  in  earthquakes,  a general  unhealthi- 
ness arose,  which  first  showed  itself  in  epidemic,  sore 
throats,  pleurisy,  quinsy,  spotted  fever,  and  various 
other  slighter  diseases,  in  a varied  succession,  and 
lastly,  in  the  violence  of  the  true  buboniferous  plague, 
and  that  it  subsided  in  the  same  manner,  the  retro- 
gressive order  of  the  various  disorders  corresponding 
to  their  previous  progression.  In  London,  so  great 
was  the  mortality  that  50,000  bodies  were  buried 
in  a week  ; Norwich  lost  nearly  as  many  ; Venice, 
100,000  ; in  Luber  90,000,  and  in  Florence  90,000  ; 
other  cities  in  proportion.  Spain  is  said  to  have  lost 
20,000,000.  Parson  Malthus  might  have  spared  him- 
self the  trouble  of  his  plan  of  preventing  pauper  wed- 
dings, to  check  population.*  Febris  has  always  taken 
care  enough  to  thin  the  progeny  of  Venus  without  our 
putting  an  extinguisher  on  the  torch  of  Hymen. 

1348.  Plague  continued.  Denmark  scourged  by  the  Sorle 
Diod  or  black  death,  a peculiar  pestilence.  The 
clergy  suffered  much  at  this  time.f  Prodigious 

• See  Malthus’s  “ Essay  on  Population,”  8vo.  London. 

-f'  Knighton,  col.  600.  Stowe’s  Survey,  478. 
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epizotic,  and  universal  death  among  fishes,  which  had 
blotches  on  them.  The  pestilence  was  general,  ex- 
cept in  Brabant,  and  in  the  country  about  Milan.* 
1351.  Comet,  per.  pass.  26th  November.  Pestilence  still 
general, t with  a long  hot  drought.  A series  of  evils 
followed  : in  England  the  strange  epidemic  madness 
is  recorded,  which  was  at  its  height  in  1353,  and  soon 
after  broke  out  the  terrible  plague  by  which  Florence 
lost  in  1358,  100,000  citizens.  Boccace,  in  his  ani- 
mated Descrizione  della  Peste  di  Firenzi,  rightly 
ascribes  this  pestilence  to  the  state  of  the  air.;j; 
Petrarch  says,  that  few  escaped  it.  Women  in 
child  bed  were  particularly  singled  out,  and  in  the 
court  there  succeeded  a murrain  of  beasts.  Though 
no  Comet  is  recorded  this  precise  year,  I have  satis- 
fied myself  by  a calculation  of'  the  probability,  by 
three  to  one,  of  there  being  one  w ithin  our  system  at 
this  time. 

1361.  Comet Plague  of  l^ngland,  France  and  Lombardy, 
and  Scotland. 

1362  ? Comet, II  with  a prodigious  coma  in  n.  e.  in  March  ; 

♦ Muratori. 

•f-  The  extensive  and  frequent  pestilences  of  former  times  have  yielded  to 
a milder  form  of  cpidemia,  since  the  more  general  use  of  garden  vegetables,  and 
a better  knowledge  of  the  stomach  and  its  functions. 

J Bocc.  Pest.  Firenzi.  Muratori  and  Fistorius,  vol.  i. 

II  It  may  seem  to  some  extraordinary  that  so  many  antiently  recorded  Comets 
should  he  lost,  or  that  their  periods  should  not  have  been  calculated  ; but  to  me 
it  appears  that  these  extraordinary  bodies  are  so  circumstanced,  that 'their  paths 
are  destroyed  by  disturbing  forces  capable  ofconvcrting  their  elliptical  orbits  into 
parabolas  and  hyperbolas,  and  thus  throwing  them  out  into  space  till  they  chance 
to  get  into  the  attraction  of  other  fixed  stats,  when  they  may,  by  the  operation  of 
other  attractions,  become  part  of  remote  systems,  and  thus  perform  some  office  in 
the  universal  economy  at  present  unknown.  See  the  observations  of  Newton,  La 
Lande  and  La  Place  ; also  an  excellent  article  on  Comets,  in  Rees’  Encycl.  said 
to  be  by  Mr.  Stephen  Lee;  also  Prof.  Schuhmackers  Catalogue  of  Comets ; the 
Observations  of  Encke,  and  a late  Prize  Essay,  by  Mr.  Milne.  Nor  should  we 
omit  to  examine  a famous  work  of  the  15th  century,  the  “ Tlieatrum  Cometicum,” 
folio,  Amst.  1667. 
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volcano  ; violent  plagues,  and  eventually  murrain  of 
cattle.  Much  snow  and  hail  recorded,  and  a winter 
; of  great  severity. 

jll373.  Insanity  visited  the  people  as  an  epidemic  ; no  one 
j could  call  this  contagious  ! and  yet  it  spread  as  dis- 

orders do  which  are  vulgarly  called  infectious.  This 
epidemic  determined  the  blood  in  such  violence  to 
the  brain  as  to  occasion  the  delirium  often  ending  in 
madness  ; and  it  may  be  remarked  that  this  disease 
I ])re vailed  while  the  volcanic  eruptions  of  the  next 

i year  were  gathering. 

jll374.  Violent  volcanic  eruptions  : plague  and  famine 

! abroad.* 

|ll380.  Comet : us  it  approached  our  system,  epidemics 
j began  to  prevail,  and  at  length  the  plague  succeeded, 

I and  visited  parts  of  Germany : in  1381  Aetna  was 

I again  on  fire,  and  in  1382  a dead  calm  prevailed  all 

I the  year.f 

jll389.  A singular  meteor:  fatal  angina  epidemic  among 
I children  : followed  next  year  by  plague  in  the  North 

j of  England.  J It  was  succeeded  by  a fatal  dysentery.  || 

j Mr.  Webster  conjectures  that  during  tlie  burning  of 

j volcanos  the  same  subterranean  fire  emits  through 

various  parts  of  the  earth  a pestiferous  weather- 
bane. 

|ll402.  Comet  again  appeared  in  March,  whose  period  is 
343  years.  See  anno.  1744  ? The  years  preceding 
i and  following  it  were  pestilential. 

j;1406.  Comet : the  plague  in  London  only  destroyed  30,000 
people. 

1411.  Comet?  Plague  in  Aquitaine  and  Gascoigne: 
prodigious  tides. 

jll421.  Comet'*  Zuyder  Zee  formed  by  dreadful  floods: 
eruption  of  Hecla. 

♦ Muratori,  vol.  iii.  649. 

t Short,  oil  Air.  Lib.  Nig.  sec.  441. 

J PLtor.  Gcr.  Scr.  vol.  i.  ||  Webster,  ii,  227. 
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1426.  Comet ; hot  summer ; destructive  earthquake  in 

Spain  ; plaj^ue.  1 must  pass  over  many  epidemics  ^ 
for  want  of  room,  and  of  authentic  histories  of  them.  | 
1440  small  pox.  1443  plagues  at  Batavia.  1445  ! 

falling  sickness  : plague  in  Italy.  ; 

1440.  Comet  seen  : extensive  plague  in  Asia  and  Europe 
followed. 

1455.  Comet ; probably  not  the  same  as  that  next  year. 

1456.  Comet  whose  p.  p.  was  June  8,  period  75|  years  ; the 
same  year  a tremendous  earthquake  in  Italy  destroyed  ’ 
40,000  people.* 

1472.  Cbmef  whose  per.  pass,  was  Feb.  28.  Two  other  comets 
are  recorded  this  year,  but  probably  one  of  them 
might  be  the  same  observed  before,  but  returning 
from  the  sun  : the  following  year  heat  and  drought : 
great  rivers  dried  up.  Earthquakes,  plagues,  and 
volcanos.  The  plague  of  Paris  in  1477,  destroyed 
40,000  persons,  and  Italy  was  overcome  by  locusts. 

1483.  First  appeared  the  celebrated  epidemic,  called  the 
Sweating  Sickness  or  iSwrfor  which  carried 

off  great  numbers  from  time  to  time.  This  disorder 
attacked  those  who  fed  well  and  were  in  high  health. t 
About  the  same  time  the  plague  changed  its  character  { 
according  to  authors,  J and  it  is  said  to  have  resumed 
its  former  character  a century  afterwards.  Scotch-  ‘ 
men  escaped  the  sweating  sickness  from  their  more 
prudent  way  of  feeding:  it  recurred  says  Webster 
in  1506,  1528,  and  1551. 

1491.  Comet . wet  season  : epizotic  and  famine. 

1500.  Comet  visible  in  Capricorn.  Eruption  of  Vesuvius. 
Plague  in  Loudon.  Epidemic  leprosy  with  foul 
ulcers  in  Germany.  A severe  winter  followed  ; in 
1502  great  heat  and  a fatal  plague  in  Brussels,  so  . 

* Pingre.  Pistorius  and  Miiratori,  v.  50.  j 

t Life  of  Erasmus,  347.  Friend’s  HLst.  Med.  566. 

J Traitc  de  la  peste,  43. 
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destructive,  tliat  grass  grew  in  the  deserted  streets. 
11505.  Comet ; plague  in  China  and  spotted  fever  in  Europe. 
Sweating  sickness  still  in  London,  and  pestilence  in 
Lisbon.  In  1508  earthquakes,  in  1510  the  influenza, 
which  in  Paris  produced  the  costume  of  the  cocoluche 
or  catarrhal  cowl. 

[ll5ll.  Comet  appeared,  whose  approach  last  year  probably 
caused  the  aforedescribed  epidemics.  The  plague  of 
Verona,  and  the  dysentery  with  black  blotches 
followed. 

11514.  Comets  recorded  ? Mortality  among  cats.  Plague 
of  Tournay.  Murrain  of  beasts  in  England. 

] 15'21.  Comet:  great  inundations,  sickness,  and  famine. 

’ 1530.  Earthquake  destroyed  1400  houses  in  Lisbon. 

1531.  Comet  passed  its  perihelion  on  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Day,  O.  S.  itwas  preceded  the  foregoing  year  by 
spotted  fever  all  over  Europe  at  once,  and  followed 
by  plague.  Aetna  on  fire  again. 

11532.  Comet  perih.  Oct.  19,*  its  period  probably  129f 
years. 

1533.  Comet  perihelion  on  June  16,  Volcanos  in  America. 
The  whole  of  the  above  period  exhibiting  three 
comets  was  very  pestilential. t 
1538.  Comet.  Aetna  erup.  Earthquakes  : pestilence. 

1545.  Eruption  of  Aetna.  Plague  in  Geneva  ; and  a dis- 
order, called  the  Troup  Gallant,  prevailed  in  Europe, 
which  attacked  florid  robust  people,  and  rapidly 
carried  them  otF;  the  symptoms  were  febrile,  with 
violent  pain  in  the  head.  Charles  Duke  of  Orleans 
died  of  it  in  a monastery  at  Abbeville, 

1548.  A horrible  and  loathsome  pestilence  in 'Saxony,  and* 
afterwards  in  London  and  other  places.  Great  rains 
and  locusts  in  Italy. J 

• Halley  supposes  this  to  be  the  same  as  returned  in  1661.  I have  inserted 
those  comets  in  italic  which  arc  recorded  and  calculated  by  astronomers  of 
known  character. 

t Short  and  Mignot  ii.  4. 
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1550.  Comet  in  March  ; eruption  of  Aetna  and  Lipari. 

1551.  Deluge  of  rain,  sweating  sickness  in  London  ; plague 

producing  sweating  of  blood  in  Messina  : pestilence 
general.  ; 

1554.  Comet,  eruption  in  Iceland  : fevers  followed  in  1556.  \ 

1556.  Comet,  which  passed  its  perihelion  in  April  21,  t 
supposed  to  be  the  one  of  the  year  1264  : eruption 

of  Aetna  : the  spotted  fever  and  the  confluent  small 
pox  raged  all  the  year. 

1557.  Comet.  Inundation  of  the  Tiber : epidemic  catarrh 
with  cough  was  almost  universal ; bleeding  and  the 
usual  methods  proved  hurtful,  and  2000  persons  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  it  at  Madrid.  At  Alkmaar  in  October 
persons  were  seized  with  a fatal  sore  throat.  Forester 
describes  a prevalent  bad  smelling  vapour.  1556 
plague  at  Viena.  1557  in  Holland,  of  which  meteors  j 
were  forerunners : spotted  fever  in  Spain  and 
Tuscany. 

1558.  Comet;  very  hot  summer.  Intermittents  prevailed 
in  winter.  Charles  V.  of  Germany  died.* 

1560.  Comet,  scarcity  of  corn  in  England  ; in  1563  the 
plague  was  in  London  and  most  parts  of  Europe 
with  terrible  mortality.  Castaglio  died  of  it  at  Basle. 
Earthquake  prevailed,  and  one  in  England  is  re- 
corded in  September. 

1564.  Comet.  Northern  lights  and  inundation  of  the 
Thames  : spotted  fevers  and  the  quinsy  followed,  and 
in  winter  a very  severe  frost.  The  following  year 
Charles  IX.  held  a Council  of  Physicians  in  France, 
one  fourth  of  his  people  having  been  reported  as 
dead  of  an  epidemic  fever. 

1566«  A miserable  epidemic  overspread  Europe  of  an  inter-  j 
mittent  kind,  the  fit  beginning  at  three  o’clock  p.  m. 
with  shivering,  and  ending  in  fever  with  horrible 
boils,  ulcers,  and  spots.f 

♦ Van  Swieten  Commen.  xvi.  23. 

t Stenkins,  770.  Short,  vol.  i.  , 
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j!  11569.  Comet;  spotted  fever  universal  and  turned  into 

i,  plague. 

ji'1570.  Earthquake  in  Chili.*  Inundations  in  Holland. 

I ’ Earthquake  in  Italy. 

j]  1572.  A new  star  (probably  a comet)  recorded  brighter  than 
J upiter,  which  appeared  in  Cassiopeia : it  was 
stationary  for  16  months  and  then  vanished.  Epilepsy 
in  France.  The  plague  now  for  many  years  appeared 
sporadically  in  Europe.  In  1575  beetles  and  flies 

I numerous. 

j 1576.  Plague  of  Venice,  preceded  by  slighter  fevers  as 
usual. 

1577.  Comet  with  very  long  tail,  supposed  to  approach  very 
near  the  earth,  p.  p.  Oct.  26,  forewarned  by  tempests. 

1578.  Comet  and  eruption  of  Aetna.  Earthquakes  in 
England.  A general  pestilence  in  Asia  and  Europe 
seems  to  have  prevailed  from  the  time  of  the  comet 
of  1569,  till  the  one  now  under  consideration. t The 
state  of  the  air  in  Oxford  destroyed  300  persons. 

1580.  Comet  appeared  in  October;  p.  pass.  Nov.  28  ; was* 
visible  two  months.  A pestilential  period  seemed  to 
arise  this  year,  which  in  succession  devastated  the 
principal  cities  of  Europe,  from  Rome  to  Turkey, 
Russia,  and  Loudon.  Medicines  and  bleeding  were 
wholly  unavailing.  Prosper  Alpinus  relates  that  in 
one  year  500,000  died  in  Grand  Cairo  alone.|  It 
was  very  virulent  also  in  France  and  in  Egypt.  ||  The 
same  year  the  Marshes  in  Essex  were  devastated  by 
an  unusual  abundance  of  mice. 

The  gluttony  of  the  people  in  the  Protestant  States 
since  the  “ Reformation,”  had  by  this  time  occasioned 
such  an  increase  of  pestilence  by  enhancing  the  pre- 

* Short : also  Encyc.  Art.  Astr. 

-f-  Rivcrius,  lib.  i.  7. 

J Fros.Alpin.de  aerc  ct  elemento. 

II  Thuanus  and  Rivcrius,  17. 
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disponent  causes,  that  Queen  Elizabeth  issued  various 
proclamations  to  arrest  it,  respecting  tenement  and 
building : however  pestilence  continued  to  prevail, 
and  the  visits  of  epidemia  were  alarming. 

1582.  Cowief  perih.  pass.  May  7.  Earthquake  near  Lima  : 
tempest  in  May.* 

1583.  Earthquake  in  England  ; the  plague  in  London  and  t 

elsewhere,  t ^ 

1585.  Comet  perih.  pass.  Sept.  27  : epidemic  pleurisy  in 

England.  ■ 

1586.  Comet  again  : earthquake  at  Lima  ; plague  in  Turkey, 
Hungary,  and  Austria ; locusts  overrun  Thrace  : next  J 
year  war  and  famine  so  augmented  the  predisponent 
causes  that  the  epidemic  plague  took  great  effect  in 
Flanders.  Canine  madness  epidemic  at  the  time. 

1590.  Cowiet  passed  its  perihelion  January  29,  and  was  as  3 

usual  attended  with  epidemic  phenomena  ; a peculiar  | 

fever  called  “ Hungarian,”  broke  out  in  England,  | 

and  was  falsely  ascribed  to  importation — like  the  | 
“ Hessian  Fly”  which  destroyed  wheat  In  America, 
a fly  unknown  in  Europe.  An  earthquake  sli9ok 
Europe,  and  also  the  Azores  ; and  the  year  following 
an  influenza  raged  universally  ; plague  in  Finland  i 

a spotted  fever  in  Trent,  and  soon  after  at  Florence, 
affecting  chiefly  the  nobles  and  the  luxurious  ; indeed  | 
pestilence  was  so  general  that  another  comet  was 
expected,  which  in  fact  appeared  as  we  shall  find  next 
year. 

1593.  Comet  p.  pass.  July  8.  Earthquake  in  Persia  foreran 
it  : also  plague  of  Shropshire  ; severe  winter  1594. 

1596.  Comet  July  1.  St.  Ignatius’ Day  : epidemic  phrenitis. 

1597.  Comet  recorded.  Influenza,  cold  winter.  The  slighter 
pestilence  led  to  a great  plague  in  England  and  also 

* Ulloa's  Voy.  ii.  7. 

t Maitland  and  Short. 

J Thuanus. 
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in  Turkey  and  other  parts  in  1598.  Cannons  were 
fired  and  aromatics  burnt  to  shake  and  purify  the  air  : 
in  1599  plague  in  Italy,  Portugal,  and  Spain.* 

1 1600.  Comet  ? Earthquake  in  Italy  ; pestilence  everywhere 
played  the  part  of  Erynnis,  and  scourged  Europe  for 
some  years. 

jll607.  Comet  p.  p.  Oct.  16.  Geographically  determined  by 
Newton. t Great  atmospheric  commotions,  and  swell 
of  the  ocean  and  rivers  : a winter  of  uncommon 
severity  followed  all  over  the  world. 

1609.  Comet.  Earthquake  at  Lima  ; eruption  of  Aetna  ; 
plague.  Sailors  at  sea  seized  with  calenture  to  a 
great  extent.  Thirty  dead  bodies  in  one  day  thrown 
overboard  in  Sir  Thomas  Gates’s  fleet  bound  to 
Virginia.  Neptune  and  Jove  were  on  bad  terms  the 
whole  year,  and  so  rough  were  the  waters  that  it  was 
I many  years  before  sleek  Panope  and  her  virgin  sister 

j would  gambol  on  the  level  brine  again  : in  1610 

j influenza  ; a fiery  arch  seen  in  Hungary, 

i 1612.  Comets:  storms  at  sea  laid  2000  dead  carcases  on 
i the  English  coast,  and  1200  on  the  Dutch  shore. 

I Plague  in  Constantinople  destroyed  200,000  persons 

I the  year  before.  In  summer  Europe  was  covered  by 

' grasshoppers.  In  1613  the  cats  were  transported  to 

j Scutari,  under  a false  idea  that  they  were  the  cause 

of  the  plague,  being  themselves  distempered. J 
1614.  Comet  ? Suspected  eruption  of  Aetna  ; small  pox 
raged  as  an  epidemic  throughout  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  measles  in  Persia. 

! 1615.  Quartan  agues  epidemic,  hot  summer. 
il  1618.  Comet  August  7,  and  another  Comet  October  29,  both 
calculated  by  Pingre.  Authors  however  speak  of 
i;  more.  Earthquake  in  Rhetia.  Hurricane  in  Bermuda. 

* Mignot  Hist.  Turkey. 

t Newton’s  Principia,  524. 

J Short,  and  Mignot. 
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Pestilence  in  America.  Plague  in  Europe. 

1620.  Comet,  followed  by  cold  winter  ; violent  storms  and 
tides.  The  following  year  an  epidemic  small  pox.* 
1622.  Comet,  the  beginning  of  a pestilence  of  progressive 
malignity  is  traceable,  ending  in  plague. f 
1625.  Comet,  and  eruptions  of  Hecla  and  one  in  Palma. 
Plague  in  London,  pestilential  period  general,  and 
in  the  course  of  a few  years  the  loss  of  life  was 
immense.  In  1630  the  plague  was  at  Cambridge. 
In  1632  Vesuvius  lost  200  feet  of  altitude  by 
burning.  Earthquake  of  Naples. 

1633.  Comet,  severe  winter  afterwards.  Pestilence.  Aetna 
volcanic  for  five  years.  Earthquake  in  London. 
Pestilence  at  Halifax. 

1635.  Comet  ? Eruption  of  Vesuvius  and  of  Aetna,  and 
earthquakes.  Plague  of  Leyden,  and  murrain  of 
cattle.  In  America  a memorable  tempest  on  the  feast 
of  the  Assumption  of  Our  Lady,  old  style.  It  ought 
to  be  noted  that  while  plague  raged  in  Leyden,  other 
towns  in  the  outskirts  of  the  pestilence  suffered  from 
slighter  epidemics. 

1638.  Earthquake  in  Calabria  destroyed  30,000  lives,  also 
extensive  earthquake  in  America  in  J une : tremendous 
storms  of  wind  in  Autumn,  and  a season  of  general 
ill  health.^  In  1639  swarms  of  small  flies  on  the  sea 
near  the  coast.  Tlie  plague  still  in  London,  and  so 
continued  more  or  less  till  1648. 

1640.  On  the  llth  September,  O.S.  a remarkable  meteor 

* The  history  of  the  small  pox  aflbrds  a remarkable  illustration  of  the 
relation  between  the  exciting  and  predisposing  causes  of  disease.  For  that 
dis4^asc,  before  inoculation  and  vaccination  were  introduced,  visited  most 
countries  during  pestilential  seasons  as  an  epidemic  : now  its  visits  arc  fewer  and 
its  virulence  lessened,  because  a more  powerful  atmospherical  exciting  cause  is 
requisite  to  produce  tlie  same  effects,  since  an  antidote  has  l)cen  found  for  the 
predisponent.  Tlie  measles  is  still  a frequent  epidemical  visitant. 

Webster,  i.290. 

J Winthrop,  p.  165. 
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in  America,  at  a great  elevation,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. A malignant  epidemic  fever  in  England.  Hard 
winter.  Very  curious  meteors  seen  at  Boston  the 
following  years.* 

jl  1645.  Comet  ? Epidemic  dysentery  very  fatal  in  England. 
In  1640  inundations  in  Holland. 

1 11647.  Comet.  Earthquake  in  America. f Plague  in  London, 

I and  in  America  the  influenza  was  general  and  very 

i fatal. 

1 1652.  Comet,  pass,  perih.  All  Soul’s  Day.J  A dangerous 
synochus  fever  in  France,  and  tertians  were  epidemic 
in  Denmark.  Earthquake  in  South  America.  Eruption 
of  Vesuvius. 

1 1655.  The  winter  had  been  hard.  Influenza  again  in 
America,  and  in  June  a fatal  epidemic  cough  pre- 
vailed. Plague  in  Turkey,  Moscow,  Chester,  &c. ; 
it  become  general  in  Europe.  I suspect  there  was  a 
comet  in  1056  ? 

11G58.  Earthquake  in  America.  Plague  in  Naples.  It  got 
to  Genoa,  and  lasted  with  progressive  malignity  there 
for  two  years. 

' 1661.  Comet,  per.  pass,  on  St.  Marcellus’  day,  supposed  to 
be  the  comet  of  October  19,  1532.  ||  The  Cynanche 
trachealis,  in  America,  attended  the  approach  of 
this  comet,  as  a fatal  epidemic ; and  next  year  an 
earthquake.  A fatal  disease  of  sheep  and  cattle  broke 
out  in  England  ; and  it  is  observed  by  Sydenham, 
that  at  this  time,  1661,  disease  began  to  assume  a 
new  and  fatal  malignity  that  encreased  progressively 
till  the  great  plague  of  1665,  hereafter  to  be  recorded, 

; and  which  attended  the  remarkable  comet  of  that  year. 

i!l664.  Comet,  whose  p.  pass,  was  on  November  24;  pesti- 
lence and  unhealthy  weather  encreased  all  this  year. 

I * Winthrop,  p.  232. 

t Ulloa’s  Voyage,  87. 

X Halley.  ||  Halley. 
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]665.  Comet,  p.  pass.  April  14.  This  was  the  year  of  the 
memorable  epidemic,  called  the  Great  Plague  of 
London.  The  previous  winter  had  been  severe  and 
unhealthy,  and  various  epidemics  had  prevailed  all 
over  Europe,  when  in  June  the  plague  appeared  in 
London.  The  folly  of  believing  that  this  plague  was 
. imported  was  soon  exposed,  as  it  was  found  to  have  ;! 
broken  out  in  many  parts  of  Europe  at  once,  during 
the  two  preceding  years.*  This  plague  threatened, 
after  a temporary  suspension,  to  return  with  its  former 
violence  in  1666,  but  it  was  apparently  soon  put  a 
stop  to,  by  the  fire  of  London,  of  September  2d  of 
that  year,  which  might  act  two  ways  ; firstly,  on  the  t 
exciting  cause,  by  purifying  the  air,  and  secondly,  t 
on  the  predisponent,  by  its  local  effects  on  the  city, 
almost  desolated  and  in  ruins.  Some  mendacious  Pro- 
testant writers  of  the  day  ascribe  this  fire,  in  many  i 
respects  a lucky  calamity,  to  Catholic  incendiaries,  ‘ 
and  the  lie  is  still  perpetuated,  by  inscription,  on  the  ■ 
monument  near  London  Bridge.f  The  fire  was 
purely  accidental,  and  as  to  the  plague,  it  is  remark- 
able for  being  the  worst,  as  well  as  the  last,  that  has 
visited  London.  Earthquakes  prevailed  next  year  in 
America,  and  the  plague  and  a dysentery  in  England,  j 
1668.  Comet,  with  prodigious  coma  ? A dry  summer,  aud  1 
malignant  atmosphere  in  America,  with  the  zodiacal  | 
light,  accompained  by  bilious  fever.  In  1670,  mock 
suns  in  Hungary,  and  tempests.  A disease  prevailed 
' in  Westphalia  among  cats,  who  had  an  eruption  about 
the  head,  and  died  lethargic.  In  Norway,  malignant 
measles.  | 

It  is  remarkable  that  Sydenham  has  described,  4 
with  accuracy,  a succession  of  dreadful  epidemics 

i 

* See  various  accounts  of  this  plague,  but  particularly  that  of  Webster, 
Epideni.  vol.  1.  p.  319. 

t Webster,  Pope,  and  otlicrs. 
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which  j)revailed  in  England  about  this  time.  Indeed 
the  whole  period,  from  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell 
to  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  was  as  much  dis- 
tinguished by  pestilence,  and  bodily  diseases  of  all 
sorts,  as  it  was  by  moral  depravity,  and  they  came 
together  among  the  numerous  ills  that  the  heresy  of 
the  preceding  century  entailed  on  the  country,  by 
destroying  the  fasts  and  salutary  habits  of  an  austere 
Catholic  life,  and  augmenting  the  predisponent  cause 
of  pestilence,  in  the  vitiated  constitutions  of  that  age 
of  debauchery,  in  consequence  of  which  the  excitant 
which  came  in  the  air  acted  with  redoubled  fuiy.* 

1669.  Comet,  with  a vast  coma,  p.  p.  October  7.  Meteors. 
Family  killed  by  vapour  from  the  ground  near 
Amiens  : hot  summer  and  pestilential  air. 

1672.  Comet  whose  p.  pass,  was  Feb.  20.  Measles  and 
small  pox,  which  had  alternated  in  London,  gave  way 
to  catarrh  and  spotted  fever. 

1677.  Comet,  April  26,  seen  returning  all  May  ; earthquake 
in  England.  Small  pox  epidemic  in  America. 

1678.  Comet  p.  pass.  Assumption  B.V.  M.  Plague  of 
Algiers ; epidemic  angina.  On  the  12th  January 
extraordinary  darkness  in  England  at  noontide  : 
pestilence  prevailed  ; cold  winter  followed. 

1679.  Comet;  jdague  of  Vienna  ; various  epidemics. 

1680.  Comet,  with  long  tail,  perhaps  the  largest  ever 
recorded,  appeared  in  Autumn,  whose  j>eriod  is  575 
years,  we  have  recorded  it  therefore  before  in  our 
catalogue,  and  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  comet  of  the 
reign  of  Justinian.  This  remarkable  comet  was 
observed  by  Sir  Isaac  iSlewton,  and  its  elliptical  orbit 
determined  by  him  as  well  as  by  Euler.t  Severe 
winter  and  hot  dry  summer  followed.  Meteor  in 
Germany. 

* Neal  Hist.  vol.  i. — .Sydenham,  Meade,  Webster,  &c. 

+ Newton’s  Prineij).  501,  Euler  Tbcor.  Plan,  ct  Comet,  Ferguson’s  Astron. 

LaLande,  &c.  &c. 
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1681.  Comet,  volcano,  dry  summer ; it  will  be  observed 
that  a general  pestilential  period  prevailed  again 
during  the  five  comets  of  this,  the  last,  and  the 
following  years  respectively  : ignes  fatui  seen  all 
over  the  Swiss  mountains  preceded  the  earthquakes  : 
pestilence  encreasing. 

1682.  Comet  p.  p.  September  4.  Plague  actually  sporadic 
in  Europe. 

1683.  Comet  passed  its  perihelion  on  the  festival  of  the  • 
Visitation  B.V.M.  Volcanic  eruptions  ; plague  ex- 
tensive : various  epidemics  of  singular  character  both 
of  men  and  beasts,  and  in  all  countries,  are  recorded.* 
The  hungry  fever  in  Leyden  was  a remarkable 
instance  of  peculiarity. 

1684.  Comet  p.  p.  29th  May.  Malignant  dysentery  all  over 
Europe.  In  1685  more  general  health. 

1686.  Comet,  p.  p.  6th  September.  Tremendous  storm  of 
hailstones  at  Lisle.  A similar  hail  once  fell  in 
Brussels : eruption  of  Aetna.  1687  earthquake  of 
Lima  in  October. 

1688.  Earthquake  of  Smyrna.  Swarms  of  insects  foreboded 
a pestilence  ; an  epidemic  catarrh  followed  all  over 
Europe,  beginning  among  horses  and  ending  with 
men  as  is  frequently  the  case. 

1689.  Comet,  p.  pass,  on  the  feast  of  the  Presentation 
B.V.M. t Spotted  fever,  small  pox,  and  others  ; 
then  followed  murrain  of  sheep  ; in  1692  earthquake 
of  Port  Royal,  and  blight  of  corn.  Earthquake  in 
September  felt  in  England,  Germany,  France,  and 
Switzerland  : fevers  raged  all  this  time. 

1693.  Comet  ? The  famous  earthquake  of  Sicily  felt  at 
Naples,  occurred  January  16th,  and  it  was  preceded 
by  the  strange  fire  from  the  ground  which  receded  as 
one  approached  it.*  Volcanic  eruptions  general. 

* Webster,  i.  330. 
t Pingre. 
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In  October  an  influenza  began  among  horses  and  then 
attacked  men  as  usual.  In  1695  apoplexy  became 
quite  epidemic  in  Italy. 

1698.  Comet  whose  p.p.  was  Oct.  8.  Volcanos  and  earth- 
quakes ; influenza  of  great  extent  in  America,  all 
the  preceding  winter,  and  followed  by  malignant 
spotted  and  other  fevers  ; catarrh  among  horses  and 
then  among  people. 

1699.  Comet  whose  p.  p.  on  St.  Genevieve’s  Day.  Erup- 
tions continue ; very  pestilential  period.  In  1700 
suffocating  catarrhal  fever  among  children  in  the 
North  of  Europe,  and  a corresponding  epidemic 
angina  maligna  in  the  Levant.  1701  Vesuvius 
burning  again. 

1702.  Comet  p.  p.  March  2.  Aetna  burning.  A period 
prodigiously  pestilential.  Scarlet  fever  in  America. 
So  much  pestilence  in  England  that  a general  Court 
at  Cambridge  of  the  Senate  was  held  on  the  subject. 
Small  pox  followed.  A plague  at  length  succeeded 
in  America. t 

1706.  Comet,  January  19.  A variety  of  perturbations  in 
the  elements  preceded  for  two  years  the  approach  of 
this  comet,  and  the  period  of  its  lasting  near  our 
sea  was  one  of  very  general  pestilence.  The  inun- 
dation of  Cork  had  happened  in  the  preceding  year. 

1707.  Comet,  Nov.  30.  Vesuvius  burning.  Early  in  the 
next  year  began  the  influenza,  a sort  of  catarrh,  to 
prevail  all  over  Europe,  which  was  followed  by  a 
period  of  plague  and  of  ill  health.  | The  winter  of 
1708.9  was  very  severe.  ||  It  was  observed  that  those 
who  used  a full  diet  suffered  also  pleurisy.  Persons 
excluded  in  religious  retirement  escaped  the  disease, 

* Webster. 

t Smith,  H.  N.  of  New  York,  p.  104.  Journal  Assemb.  i.  151.  Webster,  351. 

J Phil.  Trans. 

II  Short,  vol.  i.  and  Laiiciscus,  104. 
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and  so  did  prisoners  and  all  others  kept  from  the  air 
abroad.  Danzig’  and  its  vicinity  lost  25,000  by 
plague.  Copenhagen  nearly  as  many.  In  1708  an 
immense  quantity  of  s]>iders  appeared,  which  were 
accounted  a presage  of  the  plague:  on  the  11th  of 
August  a strange  mist,  and  in  October  a blue  fiery 
meteor.  In  1710  Stockholm  lost  30,000  by  pestilence. 
The  same  year  the  Dunkirk  rant,  a sort  of  catarrh, 
prevailed  in  Flanders,  and  the  spotted  fever  at 
Norwich. 

1712.  Comet?  Vesuvius  flaming.  Earthquake  and  pesti- 
lence in  America.  Giddiness  and  vertigo  with  pain 
epidemic  in  London. 

1716.  Winter  severe,  and  a fair  held  on  the  frozen  surface 

of  the  Thames. 

1717.  Comet,  whose  approach  was  marked  by  earthquake 
and  volcanos.  Prodigious  storm  of  snow  in  America. 

1718.  Comet  p.  p.  on  St.  Genevieve’s  Day,  January  3.* 
A hot  summer  followed  this  comet  as  usual,  and 
pestilence  prevailed.  In  March,  1719,  a splendid 
meteor  traversed  the  heavens,  and  Halley  calculated 
its  diameter  to  be  above  a mile  and  a half ! it  was 
many  miles  high.f  The  plague  destroyed  80,000  in 
Aleppo. 

1723.  Comet  pass.  ])erih.  about  Holy  Rood.  The  period 
between  the  last  comet  and  this  was  proverbially 
pestiferous  : and  there  were  many  volcanic  eruptions. 
Confluent  small  pox  raged  in  England. 

1729.  Comet  p.  p.  June  14.  It  was  preceded  by  putrid 
fever  as  an  epidemic  in  Europe,  and  followed  by  a 
universal  influenza  in  almost  every  known  country. 
The  attack  was  sudden,  and  the  event  frequently 
fatal.  Malignant  pleurisies,  and  at  last  jilague,  fol- 
lowed in  Cyprus.  Vesuvius  was  burning. 


* De  la  Caillc. 

f Forster’s  Atmos.  Fhenomena,  3nl  F.dit. 
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■11732.  Comet  recorded:  earthquake:  plague  of  Tripoli; 

I Catarrh  in  America.  In  1734  scarlatina  in  Scotland. 

i Meteors  prevailed  at  this  time. 

11734.  A ball  of  fire  is  recorded  as  having  passed  through 
two  steeple  windows  at  Air,  in  Scotland,  broke  part 
j of  the  bell  machinery  and  descended  to  the  earth. 

I It  was  probably  a small  raeteorolite,  which  phenomenon 

II  believe  to  be  formed  often  by  descending  meteors. 
11735.  Earthquake  of  Popayan.  ‘ Fever  prevailed.  Birds 
died  in  cages  extensively,  and  the  hydrophobia  became 
prevalent.  A pestilence  set  in  wbich  swept  off  nearly 
all  those  who  had  fed  much  on  pork. 

1737.  Comet  p.  p.  January  19  The  perihelion  of  this 
comet  happened  in  the  midst  of  a most  pestiferous 
period  : malignant  anginas  and  other  lesser  forms  of 
disease  began,  and  the  yellow  fever  in  America  and 
the  plague  in  Europe  finished  the  catastrophe  : almost 
every  variety  of  morbid  phenomena  is  recorded  as 
following  this  period. 

1739.  Comet,  p.  p.  June  6,  which  was  followed  next 
winter  by  the  long  frost,  which  lasted  till  March, 
1740  ; and  what  is  remarkable,  in  the  other  hemis- 
phere a similar  winter  prevailed  the  following  year. 
The  whole  period  was  very  unhealthy.  The  hooping 
cough,  spotted  fever,  and  small  pox,  raged  in  suc- 
cession till  the  end  of  1741.  Ireland  lost  80,000 
persons  by  famine  and  by  dysentery. 

1740.  Don  Ulloa  says,  that  the  Black  Vomit,  as  it  was 
called,  was  first  observed  in  Guayaquil,  this 
year. 

1742.  Comet,  p.  p.  on  St.  Chrysostom’s  Day.**^ 

Comet,  December  30.  I find  by  accounts  that  an 

epidemic  constitution  in  the  air  still  prevailed 
in  most  parts  of  the  world,  and  so  continued 


Euler,  i>.  188. 
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till  the  end  of  1744,  nnd  it  is  n curious  coin- 
cidence, again,  that  this  unhealthy  period  was,  like 
the  last,  marked  by  a succession  of  comets. 

1743.  Carnet,  p.  p.  30th  Dec.  the  same  year ; it  was  of 
great  size,  probably  the  comet  of  1401  returned. 
Comet  passed  its  perihelion,  just  after  the  festival 
of  the  Nativity  of  Our  Lady,  which  was,  therefore, 
about  four  days  before  the  autumnal  equinox  : at  this 
time  a malignant  sore  throat,  for  a long  time  past 
epidemic,  began  to  be  considered  contagious  from 
its  great  prevalence  ; the  same  in  America.  There 
were  also  earthquakes.*  Messina,  in  Sicily,  lost 
46,000  persons  by  the  plague. 

1744.  Comet,  February  19.  Severe  influenza  overspread 
Europe  in  .spring : earthquake  in  June  in  New 
England. 

1746.  Earthquake  destroyed  part  of  Lima  and  Calao  ; it 
began  on  the  feast  of  SS.  Simon  and  Jude.  This 
year  produced  a new  and  fearful  epidemic  in  America 
called  the  Nervous  Yellow  Fever. 

1747.  Comet,  February  20.  Aetna  again  burned  ; the 
bilious  plague  of  Philadelphia.  Tretnendous  hurri- 
cane in  the  West  Indies. 

1748.  Comet,  April  17.  Cold  winter,  and  unhealthy. 

Comet,  another,  June  17.  Hot  dry  summer  that 

and  following  years:  the  18th  June,  1749,  was  a 
very  hot  day,  and  Mars  is  recorded  to  be  in  his 
perihelion. t Dysentery  prevailed. 

1750.  Comet  recorded  : hot  summer.  Fez  lost  30,000  by 
plague.  Great  swell  of  the  Severn  and  the  Sueti ; a 
pestilence  of  Beauvais  broke  out. 

1751.  Vesuvius  erup.  On  the  7th  March,  tempest  at 
Nantes  ; and  on  the  same  day  hurricane  in  Jamaica. 
Constantinople  lost  200,000  by  plague,  which  the 


• Webster,  vol.  i.  p.  386. 
t Moore’s  Almanack  for  1749  ? 
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old  Turks  predicted  from  the  last  winter  being  so 
severe.  The  vernal  flights  of  pigeons  very  large  in 
America.  Murrain  of  horses  in  England,  and  in 
Cheshire  30,000  cows  died  of  an  epizotic. 

iV.  jB.  After  this  period  the  dates  ref  er  to  the 
New  Style. 


1 11754.  Earthquake  in  Egypt.  Gangrenous  sore  throat  in 
England.  Aurora  Polaris.  Maryland  was  deluged 
with  rain  and  infested  with  intermittents.* 

1 1755.  Memorable  earthquake  of  Lisbon  on  All  Saints  Day. 

1 1756.  Comet,  eruption  of  Hecla,  meteor,  famine. 

1757.  Comet,  p.p.  on  St.  Ursula’s  Day.  Influenza  began 
in  America,  the  next  year  in  Europe,  and,  lastly.  It 
was  followed  by  plague,  and  general  pestilence  for 
several  years  ; marked  also  by  the  number  of  comets. 
Great  meteor  in  November,  described  by  Sir  J. 
Pringle,  in  Phil.  Trans. 

1758.  Comet,  whose  p,  p.  was  on  St.  Barnabas’  Day.f 

1759.  Comet,  p.  p.  12th  March.  Great  meteor  4th  April, 
at  Bombay. 

Comet,  p.p.  Nov.  27.  Earthquake  of  Damascus. 

Comet,  p.  p.  Dec,  16.  Pestilence  general.  A 

mortal  scurvy  prevailed  in  Canada  : typhus  in 
Bethlem, 

1760.  Comet  recorded  in  January,  perhaps  the  above.  In 
1762  great  frost. 

1762.  Comet,  May  28.  Earthquake.  There  was  an  in- 
fluenza in  America,  and  Webster  thinks  an  epidemic 
of  this  sort  visits  that  continent  once  in  about  ten 
years. 

1763.  Comet,  p.  p.  on  All  Saints  Day.  Eruption  of  Aetna. 
Very  pestilential  time  in  America. 


* Gent.  Mag.  1755. — Smith's  New  York,  p.  82. 
f Pingre. 
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1764.  Comely  Feb.  12.  Hot  summers,  ami  dysenteries  in 
autumn.  Yellow  fever  in  America. 

1766.  Comet,  p.  |).  Feb.  17. 

Comet,  p.  p.  April  22.  The  summer  became  very 

hot  and  dry,  and  the  winters  preceding  very  cold. 
Snow  lay  at  Naples.  Aetna,  Vesuvius,  and  Hecla 
all  burning.  Earthquake  in  America.  Great  failure 
of  crops.  The  winter  following  was  also  very  severe. 

The  above  notes  are  abridged  from  authentic  printed 
historical  records.  In  the  following  continuation  of  the 
Chronology,  I have  been  assisted  by  IVIS.  notes  from  a 
journal  of  Meteorology  and  Physique,  kept  in  ray  family 
for  nearly  70  years. 


§ Historical  Notes  from  1767  to  the  present  Year  inclusive. 

A.D.' 

1767.  Epidemic  catarrh  in  Europe,  and  a general  disorder 
among  horses  recorilcd ; cotcm])orary  with  which  I 
find  in  a journal  of  my  grandfather’s,  under  All 
Saints’  Day,  the  following  note  : — Two  disorders 
have  been  very  universal  among  horses,  one  a 
violent  swelling  of  the  legs  and  eyes;  the  other  a 
cough  with  which  horses  were  taken  this  day,  and 
what  is  very  remarkable  scarce  any  either  a day 
before  or  after.* — Aijain, — A very  tcindy  time, 
particularly  about  the  full  moon,  ]Sov.  6. 

1769  Comet,  Oct.  7.  The  year  pestilential  ? 

1770.  Comet  in  August,  which  passed  perih.  on  the  vigil 

of  the  Assumption,  in  R.A.  0.  4.  4. 

Comet  the  same  year,  p.  p.  on  St.  Cecily’s  Day.  The 

first  of  these  was  accompanied  by  an  eruption  ot 

* Journal,  E.  F.— 1 find  that  June  30(h  the  same  year  he  had  recorded  a 
blight  of  fruit,  and  added  “ Feverish  complaints  and  ;j«in  ire  the  face  and  teeth 
vcrji  epidemic." 
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Vesuvius,  and  the  second  followed  by  that  of  Hecla, 
and  an  earthquake  in  New  England  in  1771.  Both 
these  two  years  were  distinguished  by  extraordinary 
events  ; in  1770  the  floods  were  greater  in  England, 
France,  and  Holland,  than  was  ever  remembered. 
I suspect  that  it  was  this  year  that  the  curious  adven- 
ture of  a cock  afloat  in  a bowl  of  barley  happened, 
near  Rotterdam,  Avhich  is  described  in  the  Perennial 
Calendar.  The  vintage  in  the  South  of  Europe  was 
much  injured.  The  plague  raged  in  Turkey,  and  a 
famine  from  heat  and  drought  followed  in  India. 
There  was  a remarkable  volume  of  flies  in  Calcutta 
filling  the  air,  and  a plague  of  worms  is  recorded  in 
America,  they  passed,  all  in  one  direction,  over  the 
whole  of  the  northern  part.  See  Webster,  p-  423. 

1771.  Comet  p.  p.  April  19,  which  seemed  to  have  an 
hyperbolic  orbit.  Earthquakes  continue  ; a singular 
pestilence  destroyed  thousands  of  foxes  in  America. 
About  this  time,  according  to  Sinclair,  began  the 
disease  among  potatoes  in  Scotland,  which  for  many 
years  infested  them.  In  America  anginas  and  catarrhs 
])revailed.  . 

1772.  Comet  p.  p.  Feb.  18.  Great  snow  in  America. 
Influenza  and  then  measles  epidemic.  Pestilence  in 
Bohemia  swept  off  168,000  persons  : and  the  same 
year  150,000  were  lost  in  the  tempest  on  the  river  at 
Canton,  in  China.*  Hurricane  in  West  Indies. 

1773.  Comet  Sept.  5.  In  the  preceding  February  occurred 
the  remarkable  day  called  still  “ the  Cold  Sunday”  in 
America.  This  whole  year  was  very  sickly,  and  measles, 
fevers,  and  the  cynanche  trachealis  were  epidemic  in 
succession.  The  small  pox  raged  in  Walthamstow, 
and  the  plague  at  Bassora  on  the  Euphrates. 

1774.  Comet  p.  p.  on  the  festival  of  the  Assumption.  Scar- 
latina anginosa  epidemic  in  Edinburgh.  The  winter 

* Annual  Regis.  1773. 
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set  ill  very  severe  with  snow,  but  this  happened  only 
in  particular  veins  or  tracts  of  collateral  tracts  being 
under  a mild  air.  This  is  an  important  fact,  for  it 
shows  that  e])idemic  poison  moving  in  the  air  may 
obey  similar  laws,  and  more  with  wind  in  particular 
currents.  1775  an  eruption  in  Guatimala.  Death  of 
oyster  beds  noted. 

1777.  Earthquake  felt  in  England  : sickly  time  followed. 

1779.  Cornet^  Jan.  4.  Eruption  of  Vesuvius  : earthquakes  : 
very  severe  winter  followed  Thermometer  lower  at 
Glasgow  than  ever  before  recorded.  A very  un- 
healthy period  ; and  it  has  been  for  some  years. 

1780.  Comet,  p.  p.  Sept.  30.  The  hybernal  season.  This 
year  was  cold.  On  St.  Hilary’s  Day,  Jan.  14,  the 
thermometer,  according  to  Fahrenheit’s  scale,  fell 
to  0 — 9 or  9"  below  0,  at  Hartford,  in  America  : it 
had  been  as  low  as  0 — 26°  on  the  11th.  But  I 
mention  the  14th  as  a particular  day,  because  it  is 
the  average  coldest  day  of  the  year.*  The  ther- 
mometer fell  at  Glasgow,  to  0 — 46°,  a cold  almost 
incredible  for  Scotland.  At  Walthamstow  it  was 
17°,  which  is  no  great  cold.  The  spring  was  cold, 
and  the  plague  raged  at  Smyrna.  In  summer  the 
“ Breakbone  Fever”  raged  in  America.  During  the 
B’ estival  of  Guardian  Angels,  at  the  Leeward  Islands, 
Oct.  2,  a violent  hurricane  desolated  the  Leeward 
Islands,  and  on  the  11th,  the  Windward  Islands 
were  laid  waste.  This,  observe,  was  just  after  the 
perihelion  of  the  comet.  Royston  crows  in  great 
quantities,  near  London,  Jan.  15 — T.  F.  F.  Field- 
fares numerous — E.  F.  Splendid  Aurora  Borealis 
at  10  p.m.  in  fV.  andE.  Friday,  July  21 — E.  I’. 
Snow  in  December. 

1781.  Comet  July  7,  and  another  Comet  November  29.  In 

• It  was  on  this  day,  in  1820,  tlxat  the  thermometer  fell  in  the  night  to 
0— lOo,  at  Hartwell,  near  East  Grinstead. 
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spring  prevailed  the  influenza  in  America,  and  next 
year  in  Europe.  On  the  15th  of  February,  remark, 
ably  red,  white,  and  bright  Aurora  Borealis.  On 
the  17th,  violent  storm  of  thunder  and  hail — E.  F. 
Remarkable  Aurora  again  on  the  27th  of  March. 
April  25,  and  on  the  feast  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  Sept. 
24,  and  the  preceding  day  very  bright.  It  is  to  be 
remarked  that  this  time  has  always  been  celebrated 
for  bright  Auroras.  Clouds  of  sand  martins  in 
liondon.  Beetles  and  cockchafers  this  year  were 
numerous  ; hornets  in  plenty,  wasps  few  or  none. 
Halo  round  the  moon  and  meteors,  Nov.  4 — B.  M.  F. 
The  Aurora  continued  the  whole  autumn  more  or  less. 

1782.  Earthquake  in  Calabria,  contemporary  with  great 
fall  of  barom.  in  Scotland,  and  famine.  The  autumn 
was  very  dry.  There  was  a transit  of  Mercury  on 
the  12th  of  November. 

Early  spring  severely  cold,  with  April  floods.  In 
March  the  memorable  influenza  prevailed  all  over 
Europe  ; in  England  its  particular  range  was  very 
easily  to  be  traced  ; effects  of  this  epidemic  were 
sudden,  and  it  was  among  the  most  recent  striking 
proofs  of  the  atmospherical  nature  of  these  peculiar 
morbific  stimuli.  Tiie  epidemic  assumed  more  of  a 
violent  nature  towards  May,  and  I find  the  following 
memorandum  in  a MS.  Journal: — May  26.  The 
most  universal  'prevalence  of  inflammatory  dis- 
orders.— Journal,  E.  F.  It  has  been  observed  by 
those  who  advocate  the  opinion  of  coraetary  and 
planetary  influence  that  though  there  Avas  no  comet 
this  year  on  record,  there  Avere  two  late  in  1781,  and 
that  the  influenza  began  in  that  year  in  America, 
having  a regular  progress  thence  along  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  avoiding  Asia  and  Europe  from  the  east,  and 
passing  through  Siberia  and  Tartary  to  Western 
Europe,  Avhere  it  arrived  in  March,  1782,  and  pro- 
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ceeding  over  France,  England,  and  Germany,  was 
in  the  course  of  the  summer  merged  and  lost  in  the 
approaching  epidemic  weatherbane  of  the  following 
year. 

1783.  Comet,  p.  p.  Nov.  15.  W e are  now  come  to  a 
year,  remarkable  in  modern  histouy  for  its  atmospheric 
phenomena.  On  St.  Agatha’s  Day,  Feb.  5,  in 
Sicily,  a thick  fog  is  recorded,  overspreading  the 
whole  Island  ; a tremendous  earthquake  followed, 
burying  above  30,000  in  the  ruins  in  Messina  and 
Calabria,  during  which  flames  seemed  to  issue  even 
from  the  sea.  Four  days  afterwards  a fog,  having 
the  smell  of  burnt  leaves,  spread  over  New  England, 
the  ground  there  being  under  snow.  A famine  in  the 
Carnatic  followed.  On  the  night  of  the  29th  of 
March,  a splendid  lumen  boreale  in  America.  In 
England  it  appeared  Jan.  13,  and  in  Feb.  the  marshes 
of  the  Lea  were  under  water  for  10  days.  There 
was  much  mistiness,  which  began  to  overspread 
Europe  in  June,  during  the  eruption  of  Hecla,  and 
previous  to  it,  Ireland  was  covered  with  blue  vapour 
and  the  springs  dried  up.  On  the  31st  May,  a large 
meteor  was  seen  in  Virginia.  On  St.  Helen’s  Day, 
Monday,  18th  August,  in  England,  was  observed 
the  great  and  memorable  meteor,  which  crossed 
Europe  from  NNVV.  to  SSE.  blazing  and  leaving 
corruscations  in  its  train.  It  was  seen  about  half- 
past 8,  by  Mr.  B.  M.  Forster,  at  Walthamstow, 
who  was  so  amazed  at  its  magnitude,  that  he  jumped 
out  of  a window  to  observe  it  better  from  the  garden, 
and  he  describes  its  course.,  as  attended  with  noise. 
The  same  year,  in  Oct.  tremendous  gales  and 
high  tides  occurred.  In  some  parts  great  rains  fell, 
and  in  others  earthquakes  were  felt.  Great  fog  at 
Amsterdam  in  December.  The  disorders  of  health 
kept  pace  with  these  convulsions  of  nature.  Dis- 
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temper  among  cattle  began  in  England  at  Derby. 
Greece,  Smyrna,  and  the  Crimea,  were  subject  to 
the  plague,  and  that  disease  produced  the  most 
dreadful  ravages  in  Egypt,  where  it  continued  all 
the  next  year.  In  various  parts  of  Europe 
and  America  the  scarlatina  and  the  measles  were 
epidemic. 

1784.  Comet,  in  Pisces  p.  on  St.  Agnes  Day,  according  to 
Mechain.  The  whole  of  the  hybernal  period  was 
severe,  the  snow  had  set  in  as  early  as  December, 
and  the  frost  had  been  changed  for  flood  about  New 
Year’s  Tide,  yet  the  former  returned  with  snow, 

• W'hich  did  not  melt  till  March,  and  these  phenomena 
were  cotemporary  with  the  same  weather  in  America, 
where,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  the  rivers  were  frozen. 
On  the  17th  of  January,  just  before  the  Comet  was 
seen,  an  earthquake  was  felt,  and  a tempest  and  flood 
damaged  the  coast  of  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  to  a 
great  extent.  Another  Comet  passed  its  per.  April  9, 
and  was  followed  by  eruption  of  Vesuvius.  A hot 
summer  followed,  with  an  epidemic  constitution  of 
the  air.  July  30,  hurricane  in  Jamaica,  and  on  St. 
Catherine’s  Day,  *25th  November,  a tempest  and 
extraordinary  tide  at  New  York.  Meteor,  Dec.  13. 
This  year  aerostation,  already  begun  in  France,  added 
a fresh  instrument  for  meteorology  in  England. 

1785.  Comet  January  27,  aud  another  Comet  April  8.  A 
dry  hot  summer,  and  fever  prevalent.  Canine  mad- 
ness epidemicin  America  ;*  and  among  men  scarlatina ; 
and  a blight  of  the  wheat  insect.  Hurricane  in  the 
West  Indies  August  25.  On  the  9th  of  August  was 
the  great  tempest  at  Mantua,  which  was  compared  to 
Pharaoh’s  plague  of  hail. 

1786.  Comet  July  7.  Various  small  earthquakes  in  Britain. 


• Courant,  1784,  178.5. 
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The  early  part  of  the  year  was  cold,  Aurora  Borealis 
April  29.  Flood  Nov.  5.  Transit  of  Mercury  May  4. 

1787.  Comet  May  10.  More  healthy  year  than  usual.  Some 
fevers  prevail  sporadically  in  Eurojje.  Aurora  Borealis 
on  St.  Paul’s  Day.  Swallows  April  30. 

1788.  Comet,  p.  j).  Nov.  10,  and  Comet,  p,  p.  Nov.  20,  two 
being  seen  at  once,  hut  telescopic.  Influenza  pre- 
vailed all  over  Europe  the  whole  year  ; taking  Vienna 
in  May,  London  in  June,  Paris  in  August.  The 
autumn  was  very  tempestuous  ; and  hurricanes  in  the 
W est  Indies,  On  the  17th  of  October  a remarkable 
meteor  at  Connecticut.*  In  November  the  measles 
epidemic.  Northern  Lights  February  11,  April  1, 
and  May  24. 

1789.  Singular  Halo  in  Connecticut  28th  of  May.  On  the 
27th  there  had  been  fine  Auroras.  A remarkable 
black  spot  was  seen  on  the  sun  on  the  9th  of  Nov.  by 
Mr.  B.  M.  Forster.  Famine  in  America  ; and  par- 
tially in  France.  Hydrophobia  noticed.  Earthquakes 
closed  the  year,  and  the  jdague  at  Smyrna,  The 
winter  1789.  90  mild.  Remarkable  cloud,  light,  and 
storm,  between  8 and  9 p.m.  May  13th — B.  M.  F. 

1790.  Comet,  Jan.  15. — Comet,  Jan.  28. — Comet,  May  21. 
These  w^ere  small  comets.  Earthquakes  in  Africa. 
But  this  spring  appears  to  have  been  rather  healthy 
than  otherwise.  In  April  was  a prodigious  draught 
of  shad  fish  at  New  York,  which  was  said  to  forebode 
the  pestilential  fever  which  began  in  autumn.  In 
1791  earthquake  felt  at  Lisbon  : hot  summer  : topical 
fevers  recorded.  Plague  in  Egypt.  Floating  fog 
before  Hampstead  Hill,  Jan.  7.  Aurora  Oct,  18, 1790. 

1792.  Comet  p,  Jan.  13.  Scarlatina  anginosa  produced 
great  mortality  in  America.  In  November  earthquake 
felt  in  Perthshire.  A comet  is  reported  to  have  been 
seen  in  Jan,  1793,  by  M.  Rcttenhouse,  in  Cepheus  ? 


* Conrant,  1788. 
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Mr.  Webster  mentions  the  wonderful  cure  of  his 
children  from  scarlatina  by  change  of  air.* 

:794.  Malignant  scarlatina  in  America  at  its  crisis.  The 
crops  failed  in  England. 

1795.  Come#,  Dec.  14.  Great  scarcity  of  bread  in  England. 
People  used  chestnuts  and  other  things  for  flour. 
Coarse  brown  bread  got  into  general  use,  and  bread 
was  made  of  potatoes  and  of  rice  ; it  was  first  felt  in 
January.  Vesuvius  broke  out  in  flames  on  the  15th 
of  June.  In  America  a species  of  headache  with 
vertigo  became  epidemic,  and  it  also  observed  regular 
diurnal  periods,  beginning  about  eleven  in  the  fore- 
noon and  going  off  by  degrees  after  two  o’clock, 
which  was  the  time  of  its  crisis.  Neither  bleeding, 
opiates,  nor  aperients,  had  effect  on  it,  but  in  some 
cases  a blister  afforded  relief  if  applied  to  tbe  temples, 
the  pain  being  local  and  below  the  coronal  sutures. f 
Meteor  before  9,  p.  m.  towards  the  North,  Sept.  9. 

1796.  Comet,  April  2 : during  its  approach  to  our  system 
the  measles  became  epidemic  about  London  and 
other  j)arts  of  England.  My  sister  and  myself  being 
children,  suffered  severely  from  them  in  March. 
Between  this  period  and  1800  the  small  pox  broke 
out  sporadically  in  various  places,  in  others  raged 
in  an  epidemical  line  of  progression,  and  its  terrors 
not  being  yet  softened  by  vaccination,  it  occasioned 
repeated  alarms  in  the  country.  The  cholera  infantum 
epidemic  in  America. 

♦ Webster,  i.  493. 

t Many  headaches  begin  in  the  morning,  have  their  crises  about  two  o’clock. 
Id  subside  before  six : see  page  62.  1 have  not  usually  found  either  bleeding 

• cathartics  give  immediate  relief.  Dr.  J.  C.  Badeley  has  proposed  the 
[•plication  of  an  ingenious  compress,  of  his  own  invention,  to  be  applied  to  the 
iternal  temporal  arteries,  and  tliis  may  afford  relief  where  the  pain  is  seated  in 
: ! integuments : but  in  the  majority  of  cases  tlie  pain  is  too  deeply  seated.  The 
1 impress  is  used,  I understand,  in  some  of  the  hospitals,  in  cases  of  arteriotomy 

i ■ 
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1797.  Comet,  p.  p.  April  4,  anti  Comet  July  9,  both 
telescopic.  The  hydrophobia  epidemic  in  Rhode 
Island.  Catarrh  in  England  in  spring. 

1708.  Comet,  December  31,  telescopic.  Catarrhal  fevers 
were  general  in  America  in  spring,  followed  in  summer 
by  yellow  fever  and  by  pestilence  of  various  types. 
Plague  in  New  York  ? A severe  winter  followed  ; 
a fine  summer  and  autumn. 

1799.  Comet,  Sept.  7,  and  another  Comet  December  25. 
The  former  of  these  was  visible  without  a glass,  I 
remember  its  appearance  early  in  autumn.  In 
America  the  yellow  fever  of  last  year  prevailed  again. 
Storm  of  wind  February  11.  Severe  winter  and 
early. 

1800.  The  year  1800  in  England  was  healthy,  though  the 
summer  was  hot  and  dry  ; I find  no  comet  recorded. 
Epidemic  catarrh  in  winter.  Violent  storm  of  wind 
November  9.  Tree  in  Selwyn’s  avenue  blown  down. 
Chimneys  at  Hackney  blown  down.  Floods  in  Lea 
marshes  at  Martinmas. 

1801.  Comet,  August  8.  July  was  not  very  healthy.  1802 
healthy.  The  influenza  as  a violent  epidemic  catarrh 
prevailed  in  February  and  March  ; my  father  suffered 
severely  from  it,  but  refused  medical  aid,  as  he  had 
never  any  faith  in  medicines,  trusting  to  natural 
change  of  air.  Much  flood  in  Dec.  Snow  fell  early 
in  Nov.  ; much  in  winter. 

1802.  Rather  healthy  summer  ; some  typhus  in  winter. 
Aurora  Borealis  Sept.  3. 

1803.  Comet,  September  9.  The  year  was  rather  healthy. 
Typhus  fever  sporadic  in  spring,  and  again  in  winter. 
Great  meteor  on  Sunday,  13th  Nov.  at  8 p.m. 

1804.  Comet,  Sept.  13.  Tyjjhus  fever  prevails  ? Northern 
Lights  on  St.  Cecily’s  Day. 

1805.  Comet,  November  18,  and  Comet  December  31. 
Summer  cool:  autumn  warm.  On  the  5th  August, 
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August,  a curious  vortex,  like  a vapour,  on  elm  trees, 
which  turned  out  to  be  insects.*  The  season  rather 
healthy  till  eiul  of  winter,  when  an  unhealthy  time 
began  with  various  forms  of  fever  in  Europe.  The 
summer  and  autumn  had  been  fine. 

I' 1800.  Comet?  Tolerably  healthy  after  the  spring,  which 
was  very  sickly  with  colds,  &c.  I shall  be  now  more 
brief  in  my  notes,  as  the  Journal  from  this  period 
has  been  published  already  by  me  in  my  Book  on 
Atmospheric  Phenomena,  3rd  edit.  8vo.  London, 
1823  Very  temperate  summer. 

1807.  Comet,  p.  p.  September  18.  Eclipse  November  14. 
Agues  in  Essex  in  winter  very  prevalent  ? 

1808.  Comet  ? This  was  a late  spring  and  cool  summer. 
Much  catarrh  prevails  in  winter.  In  May  the  lambent 
electric  light  on  plants  at  night. 

1809.  Comet  ? Much  catarrh  in  winter.  The  corn  fields 
strewed  by  tempests  in  Sept,  in  the  North. 

1810.  Comet  ? In  autumn  prevailed  a bilious  epidemic  with 
hypochondriasis;  the  whole  summer  had  been  un- 
healthy, and  the  atmospherical  electrometers  had 
indicated  a peculiar  fluctuation  of  the  electricity  of 
the  air.  The  clouds  exhibited  all  the  year  the  most 
whimsical  and  grotesque  figures,  and  my  aerostatic 
experiments  showed  various  currents  at  once. 

1811.  Comet,  with  very  brilliant  tail,  the  largest  seen  for 
many  years,  p.  j).  September.  See  my  Journal  for 
that  month  in.Jfmoif.  Pheiiom.  This  Comet  was 
visible  to  accurate  observers  from  May  1811  to 
July  1812.  Fever  prevailed  in  many  places.  Elec- 
tricity disturbed,  and  clouds  had  very  strange 
shapes.  Pestilence  in  the  South  of  Europe  and 
Asia  ? Another  Comet  is  recorded,  but  it  was 
telescopic. 

1812.  A more  healthy  time  prevailed  in  England. 

• See  Gent.  Mag.  Oct.  1,  1805,  p.  816,  and  Atmos.  Phenom. 
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1813.  Comet,  p,  p.  May  19.  Healthy  solstitial  season  ; 
slight  fevers  in  winter.  Very  fine  weather  this 
year. 

1814.  Comet  ? On  the  whole  the  weather  has  become  more 
healthy  again.  Some  local  epidemics. 

1815.  Comet?  Abilioushypochondriasis  in  July  and  August. 
Healthy  autumn.  This  year  was  remarkable  for 
seasonable  weather  throughout. 

1816.  Comet  ? Typhus  in  Scotland,  but  not  general. 
Some  very  singular  local  epidemics  in  England  in 
spring,  which  was  late,  followed  by  a very  showery 
summer. 

1817.  Comet  ? Earthquake  in  Scotland  ; fevers  of  low 
kinds  prevail.  Abundance  of  showers  in  summer. 
Fine  autumn. 

1818.  Comet  ? Canine  hydrophobia.  Pestilence  on  the 
Continent.  Hot  dry  summer  and  autumn.  Abundance 
of  mushrooms  and  funguses. 

1819.  Comet,  p.  p.  June28?  I discovered  this  Comet  by 
accident  on  the  night  of  July  the  3d,  being  at  Hartfield, 
Sussex  ; it  had  a very  long  and  divided  tail.  Fever 
prevailed  as  an  epidemic  in  various  parts  of  Europe. 
Typhus  in  Ireland.  Small  pox  followed  in  winter, 
and  in  January  next  year.  The  summer  was  hot 
and  rather  dry. 

1820.  Extraordinary  eclipse  of  the  sun  September  7.  An 
unhealthy  hybernal  season,  with  typhoid  fever  in 
spring : summer  healthy.  During  the  eclipse  the 
cocks  began  to  crow,  as  at  morning  cockshout. 

1821.  Comet  seen  all  January,  p.  p.  March  21,  very  small- 
Fever  began  in  Si>ain  and  Portugal  early  next  winter. 
The  spring  had  been  unhealthy,  with  typhus  mitior, 
followed  by  boils  and  carbuncles.  Prodigious  quantity 
of  wasps  and  hornets  in  autumn. 

1822.  Comet.  Fever  in  the  Peninsula  occasioned  the 
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cordon  sanitaire  of  the  French  array  along  the 
Pyrennees.  Slighter  fevers  appeared  as  epidemics 
in  various  parts  of  the  French  and  English  coast. 
Epidemic  croup  in  France.  Hydrophobia  in  Holland. 
Thunderstorms  prevalent  in  summer. 

1823.  Comet  ? Some  prevailing  fevers  in  spring.  A wet 
summer,  but  fine  dry  autumn. 

1824.  Occultation  of  Uranus  August  6.  A showery  sum- 
mer with  intermittents. 

1825.  Comet  in  September,  conspicuous  all  October. 
Sickly  time  in  July,  and  again  in  October.  Hot 
weather  in  summer  ; cold  in  winter. 

1826.  Comet  in  Bootes  : it  crossed  the  sun’s  disk, 

Nov.  26.  The  Comet  of  March  19,  the  same  as 
app.  in  1772  and  1805.  Hot  solstice. 

1827.  Comet  ? Generally  speaking  a healthy  year.  Mo- 
derately warm  summer  and  winter. 

1828.  Comet,  called  Encke’s  Comet,  still  to  be  seen  ; it 
began  to  approach  our  orbit  in  autumn.  On  Sept. 
29  the  remarkable  Zodiacal  Light  was  seen,  of  which 
an  account  will  be  found  in  the  Essex  Herald  and 
Chelmsford  Chronicle.  About  tlve  same  time,  the 
pestilential  fever  broke  out  at  Gibrallar,  and  soon 
afterwards  lesser  epidemics  appeared  at  Cadiz,  at 
Paris,  at  Edinburgh,  and  other  places  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  central  fever,  which  still  prevail.  See 
Lancet  for  December,  1828,  and  January,  1829. 
Intermittents  had  prevailed  everywhere  last  winter 
and  early  in  this  spring  in  Europe. 

1829.  I have  thus  brought  the  catalogue  up  to  the  beginning 
of  the  present  year.  We  have  still  the  remains  of 
the  Gibraltar  fever,  and  the  epidemics  in  regions 
situated  in  its  periphery. 

The  great  Comet,  called  Halley’s,  which  will  appear 

in  1833  and  1834,  is  now  expected  with  great  additional 

interest,  not  only  from  its  having  appeared  so  often  before. 
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but  from  its  appearance  having  been  accoiupatiied  with  some 
remarkable  volcanic  and  atmospherical  commotions,  and 
with  great  pestilence.  Whether  this  was  the  effect  of  acci- 
dental coincidence,  or  of  some  natural  connection,  remains 
still  in  doubt,  and  will  receive  additional  illustration  by  the 
sort  of  phenomena  w hich  may  be  found  to  attend  its  re- 
appearance. It  appeared  before  in  the  years  1456,  1607, 
1682,  and  1759,  having  been  once  missed  or  not  noticed, 
namely,  in  1531,  when  it  ought,  according  to  calculation, 
to  have  been  observed. 

It  is  recorded  that  about  500  Comets  have  appeared 
since  the  Christian  era,  and  above  100  are  noticed  before  it. 
No  doubt  many  small  ones  have  at  all  periods  passed 
unnoticed,  and  others  have  escaped  observation  from  their 
position.  It  is  certain  that  the  most  unhealthy  periods  have 
been  those  when  comets  of  some  size  have  appeared,  and 
they  have  been  accompanied  by  eartluiuakes,  volcanos,  and 
atmosj)heric  commotions ; while  healthy  periods  have  been 
those  when  none  of  these  phenomena  have  occurred.  I 
have  made  out  the  above  catalogue  from  curiosity,  and  with 
a desire  to  see  if  possible  how  far  the  opinion  of  the  antients, 
and  of  Meade,  Sydenham,  and  Webster,  among  the 
moderns,  respecting  the  influence  of  these  phenomena,  might 
be  found  correct ; and  though  I am  by  no  means  prepared 
to  make  any  positive  assertion  on  the  subject,  yet  no  one 
who  dispassionately  compares  facts,  can  I think  deny 
the  coincidence  to  which  I have  alluded,  however  much 
he  may  doubt  any  theory  of  causation  founded  thereon.  At 
all  events  I have  established  it  as  certain  that  epidemics 
depend  immediately  on  atmospherical  causes,  whatever  may 
be  their  remote  origin,  and  have  confuted,  I trust,  the  idle 
tales  about  contagion  being  the  source  of  pestilence,  which 
seem  calculated  to  produce  mischief  by  leading  to  erroneous 
and  oftentimes  to  unjust  modes  of  practise. 

1 shall  now  pass  on  to  a more  impartial  consideration  ol 
the  treatment  of  epidemics,  and  ol  the  best  manner  of 
guariling  against  their  ettccts. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

ENUMERATION  OF  THE  CHARACTERISTIC  FEATURES  AND 
I EFFECTS  OF  EPIDEMIA. 

I|  — 

^Under  all  the  variety  of  forms  that  diseases,  produced  by 
i atmospherical  causes,  assume,  one  general  effect  may  be 
I observed,  namely,  a combination  of  irritation  and  debility  ; 

!!  hence  it  results  that  the  antidote  sought  for,  as  far  as  diet 
. and  medicine  are  concerned,  must  be  such  as  tend  to  streng- 
!j  then  and  tranquillize  the  constitution.  This  observation  tends 
li  to  show,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  salutary  rules  of  health 
i;  recommended  in  other  cases,  apply  also  to  atmospherical 
I diseases  ; it  shows  also  that  habits  of  life  that  uphold 
strength  and  tranquillity  of  constitution  in  general,  are  like- 
wise capable  of  granting  an  exemption  against  pestilential 
<lisorders  in  particular.  But  the  strength  of  constitution 
alluded  to,  is  not  mere  muscular  force,  which  is  often  kept 
up  by  artificial  means,  by  rich  food,  and  by  all  the  arts  of 
training.  This  sort  of  forced  strength,  produced  as  it  is  by 
what  3Ir.  Hunter  used  to  call  living  above  par,  is  necessarily 
of  short  duration  ; for  the  susceptibility  varying  inversely  as 
the  application  of  the  stimulus,  by  an  invariable  law  of  the 
animal  economy,  the  high  state  of  animal  health  is  sooner  or 
later  sapped  by  the  exhaustion  of  susceptibility,  and  disease 
! and  death  follow.  Thus  athletics,  who  live  high,  and  the 
I over  fed  and  luxurious  in  general,  often  die  suddenly,  or  are 
j the  first  to  be  carried  off  by  the  occurrence  of  epidemic  pes- 
I tilence.  The  next  class  of  persons  attacked  are  those  who  live 
I too  poorly,  or  rather  those  whose  poor  living  consists  partly 
= of  a diet  of  bad  unwholesome  food,  as  pork,  salted  meats, 
and  decaying  vegetable  matter.  I have  already  explained 
I that  the  true  health  which  guarantees  the  subject  against  epi- 
demia,  and  conduces  to  comfortable  longevity,  is  the  available 
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strength  possessed  in  reserve  resulting  from  wholesome  diet 
and  air,  regularity  of  hours,  temperance,  and  those  periodical 
fasts  and  abstinences  which  have  a tendency,  according  to  the 
law  of  animality  already  described,  to  regenerate  the  vital 
power  by  the  help  of  intervals  of  abstraction  from  ordinary 
stimulus,  and  which,  under  some  form  or  other,  have  been 
practised  by  nearly  all  nations,  antient  and  modern,  though 
by  no  one,  with  so  much  judgment  and  elfect,  as  by  the 
members  of  Christian  communities. 

But  this  subject  requires  a more  particular  consideration, 
and  will  be  reserved  for  another  place;  I shall,  therefore, 
now  recapitulate  some  of  those  facts  in  the  history  of  ej)i- 
demics  that  have  been  before  alluded  to,  which  will  amount 
to  an  imperfect  enumeration  of  their  phenomena,  and  show  in 
what  measure  they  may  be  guarded  against.  I shall  then 
proceed  to  some  important  observations  on  the  maintenance 
of  that  general  health  and  strength  of  body  by  which  this 
desirable  object  is  to  be  achieved. 

Epideraiamay  be  defined  an  unhealthy  condition  of  the 
atmosphere  for  the  time  being,  which  consists  in  its  specific 
power  to  irritate  and  debilitate  the  living  animal  machine. 
It  arises,  at  uncertain  periods,  from  unknown  causes,  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  world,  prevails  for  a time,  and  subsides.  It 
varies  at  different  times  in  its  own  specific  exciting  power, 
while  its  effects  are  still  further  modified  by  the  fluctuating 
habits  of  life  in  artificial  society,  and  the  consequent  variety 
in  the  predispouent  causes  of  diseases.  It  is  also  more  ot 
less  virulent  in  different  climates,  times,  and  seasons,  and  has, 
like  many  of  the  diseases  it  excites,  a beginning,  a crisis,  and 
a period  of  decline.  Thus  an  epidemic  constitution,  in  a par- 
ticular country,  will  begin  by  producing  a prevalent  catarrh, 
or  influenza,  then  a spotted  fever,  or  measles,  and  lastly, 
a plague,  while  even  in  this  last  stage,  the  slighter  diseases 
still  prevail  in  the  outskirts,  of  which  history  has  recorded 
hundreds  of  examples  ; as  it  the  morbific  stimulus  accumu- 
lated and  varied  with  the  progress  of  the  epidemic  state  of 
the  air.  Its  attacks  are  sudden  and  unexpected  ; and  on  the 
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(constitution  it  produces,  being  an  atmospherical  excitant 

iin  itself  ever  varying  as  a cause,  a still  further  variety 

cof  effects,  according  to  the  climate,  soil,  or  season  in  which  it 

coccurs,  and  the  particular  predisposition  of  theindividual  whom 

iit  attacks.  It  affects  the  young,  the  old,  the  ill,  and  the  well, 

[making  invalids  of  the  healthy,  and  modifying  the  complaints 

cof  those  already  ailing  ; it  attacks  animals,  birds,  insects,  and 

(even  fish  in  ponds,  but  particularly  domestic  animals ; neither 

(do  plants  escape  its  destructive  ravages.  But  whether  men 

(or  other  animals  be  the  subjects  of  this  grand  scourge  of  life, 

tthose  who  have  the  most  available  health  or  latent  power  of 

(constitution,  are  the  most  exempt  from  its  attacks,  and  such 

\ 

(are  at  all  times  the  persons  who,  during  the  more  terrible 
1 forms  of  its  pestilential  visitations,  outlive  or  escape  its  fury, 
(and  prevent  the  completion  of  its  depopulating  tendency, 
llts  more  violent  forms  appear  in  plagues,  epizoties,  and 
I famine  conjoined,  of  which  history  is  full  of  examples,  and 
I against  which  Medicine  has  tried  her  skill.  Philosophy  made 
Iher  experiments,  and  Piety  put  up  her  prayers.  Its  milder 
I features  are  discerned  in  low  fevers,  catarrhs,  anginas,  and 
I all  that  numerous  train  of  minor  complaints  which,  various 
las  the  ever  changing  shades  of  light  and  combinations  of 
I colour,  arise  when  least  anticipated  and,  in  spite  of  precau- 
'tions  and  of  care,  make  man  feel  the  penalty  of  Adam,  and 
■ serve  to  convince  him,  by  terrible  mementos,  of  the  frail 
and  uncertain  condition  of  mortality. 

Such  in  effect  is  epidemia,  and  though  its  remote  causes 
I lie  hid  in  the  unexplored  regions  of  space,  yet  its  evident 
(Connection  with  varieties  in  the  operation  of  the  electric  fluid, 
•in  our  own  atmosphere,  may  be  faily  inferred  from  facts,  of 
which  the  following  is  a short  and  conclusive  enumeration. 
Epidemics,  particularly  the  most  widely  extended  and  terrible 
I kinds,  have  generally  been  preceded,  as  I have  repeatedly 
shown,  by  the  unusual  prevalence  of  fiery  meteors,  by 
earthquakes,  northern  lights ; and  other  electrical  phenomena 
in  the  air  which  envelopes  the  earth,  and  by  comets  and  un- 
usual aspects  of  planets  and  often  eclipses,  in  the  higher 


reg’ions  above.  They  more  frequently  set  in  with  electrical 
changes  of  weather  about  the  periods  of  new  or  full  moon 
than  at  other  times  ; while  at  these  lunar  periods  the  dis- 
orders themselves,  of  the  individual  patients,  already  produced 
by  the  air,  have  usually  their  crises.  Epidemics,  too,  more  often 
occur  with  east  wind  than  with  any  other,  and  often  follow 
its  course.  They  avoid  the  long  continued  electric  cold  and 
dry  air  of  the  higher  latitudes,  in  wholesome  polar  winters, 
and  most  abound  where  marsh  effluvia,  moisture  from  waters, 
and  other  causes,  aid  the  communication  of  the  electric  fluid, 
and  perhaps  vitiate  its  nature,  by  converting  dry  air,  na- 
turally an  electric,  into  an  imperfect  conductor,  by  the 
suffusion  of  vapours.  Lastly,  my  own  experiments  with  at- 
mospherical electrometers  tend  directly  to  show  that  healthy 
times  are  those  in  which  the  air  is  highly,  and  perhaps  posi- 
tively, electrified,  while  unhealthy  periods  have  been  accom- 
panied by  a comparatively  non  electric  state  of  the  air,  or  by 
an  unusual  disturbance  in  its  electricity.  The  headache 
and  other  pains,  felt  by  some  persons,  at  the  approach  or 
in  the  vicinity  of  thunder  storms,  when  under  the  alternating 
portions  or  circles  of  non  electric  air ; while  others,  over 
whose  heads  the  storm  breaks,  and  lets  down  its  electrified 
waters,  are  relieved,  are  facts  which  strongly  prove  what  has 
been  advanced. 

Under  an  impression  that  partial  abstractions  of  the 
natural  quantity  of  electricity  in  our  bodies  from,  the  above 
causes,  might  be  the  particular  cause  of  the  effects  enume- 
rated,and  with  the  knowledge  of  the  new  experiments  in  electro 
chymistry  and  animal  galvanism  to  guide  me,  I instituted 
various  experiments  to  try  if  the  production  of  artificial  elec- 
tricity could  supply  the  place  of  the  natural ; but  this  I found 
could  hardly  be  done,  from  its  transitory  effects.  Future 
experiments,  and  I have  much  curious  matter  in  reserve  on 
th's  subject,  may  throw  more  light  on  the  means  of  employ- 
ing electricity  as  a medical  agent,  in  epideraia.  For  the 
present,  I shall  dismiss  the  subject,  and  proceed  to  a short 
description  of  the  mode  of  treatment,  and  of  those  salutary 
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jjthabits  of  life,  and  simple  medicines,  by  the  due  employment 
i cof  which  we  may  guard,  in  a great  degree,  against  the  actual 
coccurrence  of  pestilence  and  the  ordinary  disorders  of  life  ; 
jand  may  give  to  our  bodies  severally,  in  proportion  to  the 
jnnative  soundness  of  each,  the  greatest  share  of  strength  to 
jccombat  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons  and  the  unceitain 

I 

cchanges  of  the  weather,  and  shall  consequently  confer  on 
courselves  the  greatest  chance  of  arriving  at  a tranquil  and 
Ihealthy  old  age. 


§ 2. — Of  the  Method  of  Treatment  of  Epidemical  and  other  Fevers, 

As  it  is  not  the  object  of  this  work  to  describe  the 
warieties  of  practice  adopted  in  fevers,  nor  to  particularise 
tthe  various  modes  of  treatment  which  may  in  particular  in- 
sstauces  be  indicated  by  circumstances,  so  I shall  content  myself 
»with  stating  as  briefly  as  j)ossible  what  plan  appears,  from 
cobservation,  experience,  and  analogy,  to  be  the  best.  I be- 
llieve  with  very  few  exceptions  the  depletory,  or  what  is  techni- 
(cally  called  the  antiphlogistic  system,  is  that  which  is  not 
conly  the  most  successful,  but  is  by  much  the  safest.  It  may 
Ibe  considered  as  the  powerful  and  sudden  application  of  the 
'same  means  of  relief,  which  are  afforded  in  a slower  and  less 
.artificial  manner  by  abstinence  ; and  it  is  a practice  in  har- 
imony  with  the  well  known  fact  that  those  who  live  tempe- 
irately,  employ  periodical  abstinence,  and  have  recourse  to 
I the  occasional  use  of  alterative  and  aperient  medicines,  are 
i infinitely  less  liable  to  the  incursion  of  febrile  diseases  than 
I others  who  follow  an  opposite  course  of  conduct.  I have 
1 adopted  this  practice  in  fevers  with  success,  1 have  made 
I successful  trials  of  it  in  my  own  person,  I have  examined 
the  practice  of  the  antients,  and  have  compared  that  of 
[physicians  in  different  countries,  and  I am^convinced  that 
whatever  medicine  and  regimen  can  do  towards  the  cure  not 
only  of  febrile  and  inflammatory  complaints,  but  'of  a nu- 
merous train  of  others  less  ohvioti$ly  produced  by  encreased 
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arterial  action,  is  to  be  achieved  by  alteratives,  and  by  de- 
pletion, well  tinaed  and  proportioned  to  the  strength  and 
habits  of  the  patient,  and  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms. 
There  are,  doubtless,  many  forms  of  disorders,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, intermittents,  which  are  relieved  by  the  stimulus  of 
cinchona  and  some  similar  substances  ; nor  are  exercise  and 
agreeable  diversion  of  mind  without  their  due  influence. 
But  these  remedies  will  only  act,  if  I may  use  such  a phrase, 
pro  tempore,  on  the  predisponent  of  the  disease,  and  subdue 
the  violence  of  the  symptoms  ; in  many  cases  it  remains  for 
depletion  and  change  of  air  alone  to  effect  the  permanent  cure, 
by  removing  from  the  patient  the  exciting  and  predisponent 
causes. 

This  is  in  a great  measure  what  ought  to  be  the  almost 
universal  practice  whenever  it  can  be  achieved.  For  though 
I would  not  recommend  severe  or  painful  fasting,  yet  if  I 
were  asked  to  state  in  terms  as  popular  and  general  as  pos- 
sible what  practice  was,  with  a few  exceptions,  the  best,  on 
the  occurrence  of  nine  epidemic  diseases  out  of  ten,  I should 
say — open  the  bowels  freely  with  mild  calomel  and  aloetic 
purgatives,  rectify  whatever  natural  functions  seem  depraved 
by  the  simplest  medicines,  and  then,  prescribing  alight  nu- 
tritive but  unstimulating  diet,  order  the  patient  to  change 
the  air,  by  removing  to  a situation  as  far  out  of  the  course 
of  the  prevailing  weather  as  possible.*  More  than  this 
usually  comes  of  rpiackery  ; and  the  doctrine  of  nostrums 
and  specifics  is  too  often  supported,  in  order  to  become,  in 
turn,  the  support  of  those  who  uphold  it.  I do  not  intend 
hereby  to  discourage  the  use  of  specific  medicines,  in  cases 
of  peculiar  diseases,  where  experiment  forms  the  grounds  of 
their  employment.  Particular  cases  will,  of  course,  arise. 


• Thi.<i  might  be  easily  practised  at  sea,  when  a ship’s  company  had  got  an 
epidemic,  when  she  was  going  before  tlie  wind,  by  tacking  and  running  with  the 
wind  a beam,  at  right  angles,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  current,  till  she  got  into 
another  eddy.  Sometime  might  be  lost,  but  some  health  might  be  gained  by 
this  jilan,  where  there  was  expanse  of  ocean  enough  to  put  it  in  execution. 
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udemanding  particular  treatment : — idiosyncrasies  of  consti- 
liution,  climate,  season,  age,  sex,  and  various  other  things, 
will  now  and  then  require  various  practice,  and  justify  en- 
iterprise  in  the  trial  of  new  medicines,  but  in  general  this  sort 
»of  tampering  with  the  constitution  is  too  much  resorted  to, 
Uvhile  well  tried,  simple,  and  therefore  safe  remedies,  are 
ineglected.  Of  the  efficacy  of  the  antiphlogistic  plan  in 
(fever  I am  perfectly  convinced  ; and  its  utility  is  further 
iproved  by  the  fact  that  those  who  habitually  live  in  con- 
I'lformity  to  such  practice  are  less  liable  to  disease  than  others. 

II  shall,  in  the uextchapter, endeavour  to  laydown  such  rules 
,ias  may  enable  all  persons  to  live  in  comparative  security 
[from  the  incursions  of  disease  ; and  shall  conclude  this,  by 
aan  enumeration  of  some  cases  which  tend  to  show  that,  after 
lall,  the  greatest  medical  agent  which  we  can  rely  on  in 
(’epidemics  is  change  of  air.  And  I have  the  satisfaction  to 
]|)erceive  also  tlnat  the  facts  which  prove  the  truth  of  this  part 
»of  my  argument,  comprehend  abundant  evidence  of  the 
.'counterpart,  which  pleads  the  cause  of  temperance  and 
uurges  the  condemnation  of  luxury. 

In  the  case  of  the  present  fever  at  Gibraltar,  various 
rremedies  were  tried  in  succession  without  much  avail,  and 
tthe  disease  at  length  yielding  to  a natural  change  in  the 
cconstitution  of  the  air,  the  last  remedy  employed  was 
hbelieved  to  be  the  successful  one.  This  is  what  often 
lihappens  in  private  practice  ; several  physicians  are  tried 
cone  after  another  in  succession,  for  an  obstinate  disease : 
eeach,  as  usual,  employs  some  diffei’ent  remedy,  the  complaint 
igoes  on  for  a time,  and  during  the  attendance  of  the  last 
onedical  man  employed,  a change  takes  place  in  the  weather, 
wvhen  the  patient  regains  his  health,  and  his  attendant  gets 
tthe  credit  of  it.  I am  convinced  that  I have  seen  this  happen 
iin  cases  where  the  most  opposite  medicines  had  been  tried 
Iby  turns,  but  where  health  would  have  returned  quite  as 
ssoon,  if  no  medicines  had  been  employed  at  all,  except 
^perhaps  such  as  immediately  relieved  urgent  and  dangerous 
! symptoms. 

■I 
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Another  case  of  deception  ought  here  to  be  mentioned, 
as  it  might  have  led  to  errors  in  practice  of  great  conse- 
quence if  not  properly  explained.  A patient  labouring 
under  a low  and  febrile  complaint,  with  disordered  digestive 
organs  and  deranged  biliary  secretion,  applied  to  me  for 
relief.  I found  that  his  constitution  had  been  much  ex- 
hausted by  spirituous  liquors,  by  stimulating  food,  and  by 
debauchery.  If  I had  given  him  tonics  and  suffered  him  to 
proceed  in  his  habits  of  high  living,  a temporary  but  decep- 
tive health  might  have  ensued  from  a further  augmentation 
of  stimulus,  but  in  the  event,  the  susceptibility  being  ex- 
hausted, death  would  have  followed.  I proceeded  on  the 
safer  plan  of  lowering  his  diet,  and  giving  mild  mercurial 
aperients,  by  which  combination,  the  susceptibility  was 
encreased  as  stimulus  was  abstracted,  and  the  natural  secre- 
tions were  restored  as  the  medicine  took  effect.  He  felt,  how- 
ever, for  the  time,  low  and  dejected ; and  then,  having  recourse 
to  a better  diet,  his  strength  and  health  returned.  Now  he 
attributed  to  his  return  to  good  living  what  I knew  to  be 
the  upshot  of  the  previous  course  which  I had  put  him  on  ; 
which  had  prepared  the  constitution  for  the  change  : and 
believing  that  the  additional  nourishment  had  been  the  cause 
of  his  health,  he  persevered  in  it,  and  became  worse  than 
ever.  It  is  a very  common  error  to  look  no  farther  than  the 
lust  link  in  a chain  of  causes  whereby  an  effect  is  produced  ; 
and  in  cases  of  disease,  it  is  often  a fatal  one.  The  antients 
seem  to  have  been  better  acquainted  with  that  law  in  the 
animal  economy  to  which  I have  before  adverted,  for  they 
began  in  cases  of  disease  or  pestilence  by  a fast,  in  order  to 
prepare  for  whatever  remedies  might  be  subsequently  found 
to  be  advisable;  and  having  then  prepared  the  constitution 
by  operating  medicinally  on  the  predisponent,  they  proceeded 
to  remove  the  patient  out  of  the  exciting  source  of  the 
disorder,  by  changing  his  situation. 

It  is  a fact,  of  which  I have  had  abundant  evidence,  that 
in  the  Levant,  and  in  many  countries  of  Asia,  the  Moham- 
medan population  suffer  much  less  than  the  Christian,  from 


lipestilence,  in  any  epidemic  period  ; and  this  arises  from  the 
jfforraer  entertaining  more  the  rational  notions  of  the  source  ot 
lithe  disease,  as  well  as  from  their  comparative  abstinence, 
jcand  the  rejection  of  wine  and  pork  ; their  habit  of  smoking 
ttobacco  is  also  salutary.  The  calamitous  consequences  of 
tthe  fear  of  contagion  have  often  been  severely  felt  in  Turkey 
a among  the  resident  Christians. 

Epidemia  sometimes  weeds  the  redundant  population  of 
llndia,  but  in  nothing  like  the  proportion  nor  frequency  with 
1 which  it  desolates  Europe;  on  account  of  the  vegetable  diet 
land  other  habits  of  the  Gentoo  and  Hindoo  nations. 

By  numerous  histories  of  pestilence,  now  before  me,  I 
Ifind  that  persons  who  had  left  the  focus  of  the  epidemic,  and 
(changed  the  air,  even  in  company  with  their  infected  rela- 
ttives,  did  not  catch  the  disease;  while  others,  who  had 
‘Stayed  behind,  incurred  it  in  spite  of  every  precaution. 

When  a pestilential  air  has  overspread  a country,  and 
I devastated  its  cities  and  villages,  it  has  frequently  left  the 
I monasteries  untouched  ; owing  to  the  twofold  cause,  that  the 
i inhabitants  have  lived  by  rule  of  abstinence,  and  have  also 
: avoided,  in  a great  measure,  exposure  to  the  air.  The  same 
t thing  has  happened  even  in  gaols,  where  the  confined  and 
< crowded  rooms  would  afford  a powerful  adjunct  cause  of 
disease,  from  their  malaria. 

Persons  have  been  cured  by  removal  to  the  leeward  side 
of  mountains,  of  rocks,  and  of  their  own  houses. 

When  Europeans  first  remove  to  tropical  climes,  parti- 
cularly to  certain  unhealthy  parts  of  Africa,  exposure  is  the 
princii)al  cause  why  they  get  the  fevers,  particularly  expo- 
sure to  the  evening  air  ; but  it  is  also  found  that  a more 
austere  temperance,  and  feeding  on  fruit,  instead  of  European 
diet,  is  also  a great  preventive  ; and  this  applies  to  inter- 
mittents  as  well  as  to  continued  inflammatory  fevers,  and 
indeed  to  almost  every  sort  of  disorder  brought  on  by 
change  of  climate.  Habit,  the  fond  handmaid  and  conci- 
liatrix  of  Nature,  has  never  been  able  to  reconcile  long  and 
secure  life  with  luxury,  nor  to  enable  the  body  to  weather 
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the  tempest  of  pestilence,  on  a full  diet  and  the  use  of 
strong  drinks. 

The  Prophet  of  Mecca  has  done  well  to  forbid  the  use  of 
wine  and  pork,  and  to  prescribe  fasts  and  ablutions  ; as  is 
proved  by  facts  before  stated  ; and  I have  numerous  cases 
recorded  of  persons  who  from  adopting  a Turkish  diet  on 
removing  to  the  Levant,  and  habitually  changing  their  quarters 
whenever  it  was  jmssible,  who  have  not  only  lived  securely 
through  ])estilential  seasons,  but  have  attended  on  the  subjects 
of  the  plague  with  impunity. 

Egypt,  as  well  as  the  Levant,  is  particularly  subject 
to  the  true  jdague,  from  local  causes  ; but  these  cannot  con- 
sist in  the  swamps,  in  the  effluvia  from  water,  and  so  on, 
for  other  countries  similarly  situated  are  not  often  visited  by 
the  same  disease.  The  princij»al  cause  lies  hid  in  the  changes 
of  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds  our  globe,  and  is  as  much 
a mystery  as  the  origin  and  formation  of  the  great 
and  peculiarly  compounded  lunar  stones,  or  of  any 
other  meteorolite.  What  confirms  the  fact  more  strongly 
than  any  other,  is  the  history  and  range  of  the  disease, 
when  it  pays  occasional  and  destructive  visits,  always 
attended  by  other  rare  phenomena,  to  countries  in  common 
quite  free  from  its  incursions.  It  has  been  questioned 
whether  London,  with  its  improvements  in  expansion, 
ventilation,  and  cleanliness,  is  now  liable  to  be  visited  again 
by  the  jdague  ? I believe  less  so  than  formerly ; not  so 
much  from  ventilation,  as  because  people  live  less  grossly, 
and  eat  more  vegetable  matter  than  they  did  in  former  times  ; 
but  there  is, . nevertheless,  no  doubt  but  that  when  the 
epidemic  air  shall  spread  again  in  the  same  range  as  it  did 
then,  we  may  again  find  ourselves  surprised  in  the  North 
of  Europe  by  the  plague.  Kepler,  notwithstanding  his 
learning  and  science,  believed  that  comets  brought  civil, 
as  well  as  atmosjdieric  commotions,  by  disturbing  the 
animal  frame.  This  is,  perhaps,  going  too  far ; but  if 
comets  do  disturb  the  atmosphere  and  produce  volcanos 
which,  by  their  fumes  and  vapours,  pestify  the  air,  we  may 
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have  Bomething  of  the  kind  again,  should  Halley’s  great 
comet  return  in  1833.  The  misfortune  is,  that  all  rational 
views  of  these  subjects  have  been  so  merged  in  superstitious 
ideas  of  astrology  and  augury,  that  they  have  fallen  into 
discredit,  as  it  were,  from  bad  company.  That  the  position 
of  the  rings  of  Saturn,  the  belts  of  Jupiter,  or  the  satellites 
of  Urriuus,  much  less  the  coincitlence  of  any  of  these  with 
eclipses,  should  influence  the  lot  of  mortals  in  the  way 
astrologers  pretend,  is  utterly  absurd.  At  the  same  time, 
the  powerful  influence  of  the  moon  on  the  tides  and  on  the 
weather,  and  the  coincidence  of  comets  with  volcanos  and 
other  sources  of  corrupt  atmospheres,  are  just  objects  of 
medical  speculation,  as  well  as  of  natliral  curiosity  ; and  if 
men  had  confined  their  enquiries  to  facts  and  real  com- 
parisons, instead  of  launching  into  vain  hypotheses  on  the 
one  hand,  and  rejecting  every  thing  which,  at  first,  seems 
mysterious  on  the  other,  we  should  before  now  have  had  a 
better  system  of  meteorology,  and  consequently  a more 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  source  of  epidemic  diseases. 

The  treatment,  however,  must  not  be  founded  on  any 
speculative  notions,  but  on  experience  alone  ; and  it  is 
fortunate,  among  the  numerous  nostruramongers  and  em- 
pyrics  of  the  present  day,  to  be  able  to  expose  their  pre- 
tensions and  disarm  them  of  their  poisonous  weapons,  by 
confronting  the  various  and  contradictory  practices  recorded 
in  liistory,  and  thence  proving  how  little  Nature  has  been 
affected  in  her  course,  by  the  interruptions  of  a thousand  in- 
congruous panaceas.  Meanwhile  the  physician,  who  studies 
her  laws  with  advantage,  will  confine  his  practice  to  such 
means  as  experience  alone  has  proved  to  be  capable  of 
affording  her  assistance ; by  removing  functional  obstructions 
^ind  facilitating  the  developement  of  the  restorative  principle, 
which  for  a certain  term  is  inherent  in  the  animal  machine, 
as  a provision  against  the  morbific  excitement  of  epidemia, 
as  well  as  against  the  numerous  injuries  which  luxury  and 
art  are  always  doing  to  the  body  in  civilized  life,  and  thus 
I)redisposing  it  for  the  more  formidable  manifestation  of 
disease. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

RULES  OF  HEALTH. 


I SHALL  take  the  liberty  in  this  chapter  of  introducing  some 
rules  of  health  and  descriptions  of  the  organs  and  physiology 
of  digestion  which  I wrote  many  years  ago  when  a pupil  at 
St.  Bartholomew’s  hospital  ; because  subsequent  experience 
has  proved  that,  making  allowance  for  a few  peculiar  cases  of 
exception,  they  will  be  found  capable  of  establishing  and  main- 
taining a strong  and  lasting  condition  of  the  body ; of  guarding 
best  against  the  incursion  of  pestilence,  which  is  always  a 
possible  occurrence  ; and  thus  of  enabling  individuals  to  do 
the  most  towards  preserving  their  faculties  unimpaired  to 
the  last. 


ij  1. — Preliminary  Argument  that  the  Temperate  and  the  Healthy  are 
not  much  affected  by  prevalent  Diseases — Power  of  the  Human  Con- 
stitution to  adapt  itself  to  Changes,  when  fortified  by  Temperance. 

Previous  to  laying  down  rules  of  health,  it  may  beas  well 
to  show  that  they  are  available  in  the  prevention  of  diseases. 
Now  history  incontestibly  proves  that  not  only  in  less 
virulent  epidemics,  but  even  in  the  more  violent  plagues, 
when  the  epidemic  constitution  of  the  air  has  been  at  its 
acm6,  certain  persons  have  totally  escaped  its  attacks  ; and 
these  have  been  the  temperate  and  regular,  who  have  that 
sort  of  secure  and  tranquil  health  in  store,  which  is  called 
stamina,  from  its  being  capable  of  bearing  up  against  the 
incursions  of  disease.  This  sort  of  real  soundness  of  con- 
stitution, the  invariable  result  of  due  temperance,  exercise, 
and  regularity,  is  essentially  different,  both  from  the  high 
florid  but  uncertain  and  artificial  healtli  which  comes  of 
repletion,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  weakness  and  debility 
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jjoof  an  impoverished  habit  of  body,  resulting  from  debauchery 
li^nd  filth,  and  bad  food  on  the  other.  This  distinction,  if 
jiiduly  weighed,  will  explain  what  at  first  sight  appears  to  be 
jjaan  incongruity  in  the  effects  of  a prevalent  epidemic.  We 
jjiifind  that  out  of  a number  of  persons  exposed,  those  who  live 
jjlihigh,  eating  intemperately,  and  drinking  spirituous  liquors, 
jjaand  particularly  those  who  have  long  so  lived,  are  the  earliest 
|\ivictims  of  pestilence,  and  while  we  are  hastily  ascribing  their 
jtdisorders  to  intemperance,  we  find  another  class  of  persons 
jeattacked  who  perhaps  were  living  low,  and  had  poor  and 
>weakened  constitutions  ; at  the  same  time  we  find  a certain 
(class  escaped.  On  a more  minute  enquiry,  we  shall  find  the 
I poor  beings  in  question  to  have  been  persons  whose  sus- 
(ceptibility  was  exhausted  by  former  bad  habits,  or  whose 
(natural  constitution  was  weak.  For  it  is  the  tendency  of 
jlhigh  feeding  to  afford  a specious  health  for  the  time  being, 
land  to  lead  to  subsequent  infirmity.  Hence  it  happens  that 
I many  who  escape  the  tread  of  fortune  in  the  days  of  youthful 
i ( debauch,  have  little  cause  to  rejoice  at  her  favours,  as  they 
i ‘ sooner  or  later  encounter  the  more  torturing  scourge  of 
’Febrison  the  occurrence  of  epidemics;  and  if  they  have 
; stamina  enough  with  care  to  get  over  the  trial,  it  is  only  to 
I await  the  lingering  progress  of  a living  death  in  a constitu- 
ttion  no  longer  capable  of  being  upheld  by  the  stimulus  of 
natural  food. 

The  persons  whose  health  enables  them  to  resist  the 
< effects  of  disease  are  those  mho  have  been  temperate  for  a 
I length  of  time.  In  times  of  certain  sorts  of  pestilence,  a 
1 1 little  additional  stimulus  may  be  necessary,  but  it  cannot  be 
jitoo  often  repeated,  that  it  is  the  preuiou#  habits  of  the  indi- 
i victuals  which  lay  the  foundation  of  their  power  to  repel 
I diseases.  Numerous  instances  of  what  I have  been  statins: 

I have  occurred  during  the  spread  of  epidemical  pestilence  in 
! Europe,  Asia,  and  in  America.  I could  cite  cases  in  point, 
i which  were  collected  during  the  yellow  fever  in  New  York 
^ and  in  the  West  Indies,  and  also  during  the  time  of  the 
plague  in  Italy,  in  Turkey,  and  in  the  more  temperate  parts 
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of  Europe.  In  the  greatest  pestilences,  even  in  those 
wherein  cattle  suffered,  some  individuals  remained  quite 
free  from  the  disease,  and  even  among  beasts  the  more 
domesticated  and  best  fed  fell  the  soonest.  I shall  close  this 
section  with  reminding  the  reader  of  a fact,  which  is  dis- 
graceful to  our  profession,  that  in  times  of  pestilence,  the 
catholic  priests  have  often  supplied  the  j)lace  of  the  terrified 
physicians,  and  have  visited  infected  patients,  with  a degree 
of  impunity  that,  making  all  allowances  for  the  power  of 
mind  over  body  in  the  consciousness  of  good  actions,  must 
be  in  a great  measure  attributed  to  those  abstemious  habits 
which  the  church  enjoins,  and  which  were  more  strictly 
observed  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity. 

I am  persuaded  that  a careful  examination  of  facts,  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  world,  would  prove  the  truth  of 
the  doctrine  which  I have  advanced.  In  all  climates  animal 
life  obeys  the  same  general  laws,  howeVer  circumstances  of 
temperature,  of  seasons,  and  of  hereditary  varieties  of  con- 
stitution, may  vary  their  particular  application.  Temperance, 
modified  according  to  the  climate  and  the  habits  of  the 
people,  is  every  where  the  tenure  on  Avhich  man  holds  his 
health.  Temperance  allows  a vast  variety  of  foods,  provided 
they  be  eaten  in  moderation,  and  the  health  which  follows 
refuses  no  habitable  situation  on  the  globe  : the  flock  of 
Hygeia  is  widely  dispersed  over  the  earth’s  surface,  and 
fortified  by  the  observance  of  her  rules,  we  may  traverse 
the  frozen  mountains  of  polar  ice,  or  bask  in  the  warm 
valleys  which  lie  along  the  sun’s  path  ; we  may  brave  vicis- 
situdes of  heat  and  cold,  and  cross  and  recross  the  equator 
from  arctic  to  antarctic  snows,  or  ramble  along  an  isothermal 
line  as  necessity  or  choice  may  direct.  Neither  need  we  fear 
pestilence,  but  may  visit  hospitals  and  pesthouses  with 
impunity.  We  may  likewise  eat  of  all  the  ordinary  aliments 
in  the  countries  where  we  sojourn,  observing  only  Avherc 
any  thing  in  particular  disagrees  to  avoid  it,  and  to 
adapt  our  food  to  the  want  and  our  labour  to  the  strength  of 
our  bodies. 
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It  seems  almost  necessary  that  those  who  have  the 
rmeans  of  living  as  they  please,  and  before  whom  the  luxuries 
cof  the  table  are  daily  spread  out,  should  live  in  a manner  by 
rrule,  or  at  least  that  they  should  practise  abstemiousness 
ooccasionally ; there  being  always  a tendency  to  eat  more 
tithan  the  system  really  wants.  It  is  remarkable  that  St. 
Ilgnatius  of  Loyola,  whose  mind  was  so  perpetually  intent 
oon  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  followers,  and  on  plans  of 
rreforming  the  moral  world,  shoifld  have  also  laid  down  some 
oof  the  best  physical  rules  for  the  regulation  of  health.  He 
iis  said  when  he  founded  his  Institute,  to  have  called  together 
aa  council  of  physicians,  and  to  have  examined  them  carefully 
bbefore  he  formed  his  rules,  for  the  regulation  of  diet,  as 
vwell  as  of  hours  of  rest,  religious  exercise,  and  other 
oordinances  ; and  that  it  is  from  this  circumstance  that  the 
rrules  are  so  calculated  to  promote  health  of  body  as  well  as 
ttranquillity  and  power  of  mind.  The  hardships  and  severe 
ttrials  which  his  followers  have  suffered  with  impunity,  in 
eevery  part  of  the  world,  and  at  times  under  circumstances 
(the  most  appalling,  testify  to  the  truth  of  my  observation, 
aand  tend  to  prove  that  social  man  is  calculated  to  live  by 
mile ; and  that  health,  as  well  as  spiritual  labour,  is  bene- 
lificially  economized  by  the  periodical  employment  of  our 
llfleeting  hours,  and  a judicious  regulation  of  times  and 
sseasons,  whenever  circumstances  will  admit  of  it ; where  the 
ccontrary  is  the  case,  as  in  travelling,  we  should  still 
aapproximate  as  nearly  as  possible  to  habitual  rules,  taking 
lliowever  care  never  to  become  bigotted  to  them  when  pru- 
t'dence  or  duty  call  on  us  to  adapt  our  conduct  to  present 
ccircumstances.  In  voyage  and  travel  we  cannot  always  eat 
Gof  our  accustomed  diet,  nor  dine  at  our  usual  hours,  but  we 
rmay  contrive  to  observe,  nevertheless,  the  laws  of  tem- 
iperance,  and  avoid  what  is  known  to  be  hurtful.  To  live 
lhabitually  on  a small  quantity  of  food  will  give  the 
^system  great  power  over  disease  when  it  occurs,  and  enable 
i;us  by  a very  small  addition  to  our  food,  when  necessary,  to 
rrepair  the  ravages  of  disease.  People  fall  into  an  error 
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respecting  diet  in  fever,  which  is  natural,  but  at  the  same 
time  so  dangerous,  that  it  deserves  particular  consideration. 
When  the  constitution  has  been  debilitated  by  disease,  or 
exhausted  by  fatigue,  I have  seen  people  actually  persuade 
the  sufferer  to  take  nutritive  and  stimulating  things,  and 
that  too  even  against  his  appetite.  Such  practices  greatly 
aggravate  the  disorder  and  produce  further  weakness  by 
exhausting  the  remaining  excitability  ; whereas  the  practice 
should  be  to  give  but  little  food,  and  that  by  degrees,  and  at 
regular  intervals  of  six  hours  at  least,  so  as  to  allow  the 
enfeebled  stomach  to  recover  its  digestive  power  between  the 
meals,  which  it  can  only  do  by  rest,  good  air,  and  the  ex- 
citement of  cheerful  ideas  after  eating  : and  that  food  should 
be  selected  which  agrees  best  with  the  individual.  It  was 
an  excellent  saying  of  Lessius,  in  his  Hygiasticon,  “ Non 
enim  multitudo  ciborum  et  delicise  naturam  debilem  cor- 
roborant, sed  modica  quantitas  viribus  respondens  et 
qualitas  temperamento  conveniens.* 

§ 3. — Description  of  the  Digestive  Organs,  and  general  View  of  their 

Functions  in  the  opposite  States  of  Health,  and  of  Disease. 

As  no  one  can  understand  the  morbid  changes  of 
structure  which  organs  undergo,  unless  he  be  previously 
acquainted  with  the  anatomy  of  the  organs,  so  likewise  is  it 
impossible  to  comprehend  clearly  the  disordered  actions  of 
any  part,  or  organ,  unless  their  natural  functions  be  already 
known  and  understood.  It  is  with  a view  therefore  of  pre- 
paring the  general  reader  for  the  history  of  indigestion,  and 
its  direful  consequences,  that  I have  thought  proper  to  begin 
with  some  short  and  preliminary  account  of  the  situation  and 
functions  of  the  different  organs  concerned  in  the  work  of 
digestion  when  in  a healthy  state.  The  reader  will  then  see 
how  many  different  processes  the  food  we  take  undergoes,  in 
order  to  become  so  assimilated  as  to  be  nutritive,  and  capable 
of  repairing  the  daily  waste  of  the  body. 

* Lessius  Hyg.  scu  Vera.  Ratio.  V'alelud.  Antwerp,  1614. 
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Each  of  these  several  processes  may  go  on  imperfectly 
owing  to  the  state  of  their  respective  organs,  and  hence  the 
knowledge  of  the  various  causes  and  consequence  of  bad 
digestion  must  be  considered  as  by  no  means  so  simple  a 
thing,  or  so  easily  acquired,  as  many  people  imagine  it  to  be. 
Besides  which  the  disorders  of  one  organ  affect  the  others 
by  sympathy,  and  thereby  may  produce  a complexity  of  evil 
effects.  Lastly,  the  epidemic  stimulus  from  without,  when 
it  acts  on  the  digestive  organs,  may  on  different  occasions 
make  selections  according  to  its  own  peculiarities,  whereby 
some  organs  may  be  affected,  while  others  remain  tolerably 
healthy. 

The  stomach  is  the  first  of  the  digestive  viscera  which 
claims  our  attention,  the  food  being  received  into  it  imme- 
diately on  being  swallowed  : it  may  be  considered  as  the 
expansion  of  the  throat  into  a large  cavity  or  bag,  the  lower 
end  of  which  contracting  again  terminates  in  the  intestinal 
canal.  A more  particular  and  anatomical  description  of  the 
stomach  is  not  necessary  for  the  general  reader  : it  will  be 
sufficient  to  observe  that  it  is  in  the  stomach  that  the  first 
process  of  digestion  takes  place,  the  food  being  therein  con- 
verted into  a viscid  semitransparent  fluid,  commonly  called 
chyme,  and  that  this  is  effected  by  means  of  the  gastric  juice, 
a secretion  poured  into  the  cavity  of  the  stomach  by  secreting 
vessels  situated  in  its  coats,  and  which  are  excited  to  perform 
their  proper  functions  by  the  stimulus  of  the  food  which  has 
been  swallowed. 

The  stomach  is  the  seat  of  the  sensation  of  hunger, 
which  in  a state  of  health  may  be  regarded  as  the  general 
criterion  of  the  power  of  this  organ  to  digest  our  food.  If 
we  eat  when  we  are  not  hungry,  or  if  we  take  in  substances 
not  sufficiently  stimulating  or  adapted  to  the  feelings  and 
wants  of  the  stomach,  indigestion  is  the  natural  consequence 
the  secreting  vessels  not  performing  their  functions,  and  the 
food,  remaining  in  the  sac  of  the  stomach  nearly  in  the  state 
in  which  it  was  swallowed,  occasions  uncomfortable  sensa- 
tions, and  after  a time  passes  in  a crude  or  undigested  state 
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into  the  intestines,  in  which  it  frequently  occasions  colic  and 
other  painful  feelings,  and  by  sympathy,  pain  in  the  head, 
or  other  parts. 

Thus  the  grand  object,  as  far  as  the  stomach  be  con- 
cerned, is  to  insure  a perfect  digestion  of  the  food,  which  is, 
in  other  words,  to  secure  its  conversion  into  good  chyme. 
And  this  is  to  be  done  only  by  adapting  t’ne  quantity  and 
quality  of  food,  and  the  periods  of  our  meals,  to  the  natural 
wants  of  the  animal  machine.  Of  these  three  thinjrs  it  will 
be  necessary  to  treat  separately  by  and  by.  I shall  at 
present  go  on  to  speak  of  the  subsequent  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  intestines. 

The  food  having  been  changed  into  chyme  in  the 
stomach,  passes  through  the  pyloric  orifice  of  this  organ 
into  the  duodenum,  the  first  of  the  intestines,  where,  as  soon 
as  it  has  arrived,  it  undergoes  another  change,  namely,  its 
conversion  into  chyle,  a substance  differing  from  chyme, 
being  of  a whitish  colour,  and  somewhat  resembling  thick 
milk.  This  change  is  effected  by  means  of  the  juices  secreted 
into  the  duodenum  from  three  different  sources  ; firstly,  the 
coats  of  the  intestines  themselves  secrete  a clear  juice  into 
its  cavity  ; secondly,  a large  viscus  called  the  pancreas, 
which  has  a direct  opening  into  the  duodenum,  secretes  its 
proper  fluid  ; and,  lastly,  the  common  duct  from  the  liver 
and  gall  bladder,  pours  the  bile  into  it, — and  these  three 
mixing  with  the  chyme,  seem  to  be  instrumental  in  its  con- 
version into  the  chyle  above  spoken  of. 

This  chyle  carried  down  the  whole  canal  of  the  intestines 
by  their  vermicular  motion,  is  in  the  course  of  its  progress 
absorbed  by  numerous  lacteal  vessels,  and  by  a long  and 
circuitous  process  is  at  length  carried  through  the  thoracic 
duct  into  the  vein,  and  ultimately  into  the  right  auricle  of 
the  heart.  By  the  heart  it  is  converted  into  blood,  which 
receives  its  fine  red  colour  in  consequence  ot  its  exposure  to 
atmospheric  air  in  the  lungs.  For  the  heart  first  sends  the 
blood  into  the  lungs,  then  receives  it  into  its  own  cavities 
again,  and  lastly  distributes  it  all  over  the  body  by  forcing 
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it  into  the  arteries.  The  arteries  end  in  veins  and  in  secretinj^ 
vessels,  and  the  veins  carrying  some  of  the  blood  back  again 
into  the  heart,  the  motion  of  the  blood  is  styled  circulation; 
But  it  is  not  the  whole  of  the  chyle  that  is  thus  drank  up  out 
of  the  intestines  by  the  lacteal  absorbents  and  carried  into 
the  circulation  : for  only  a certain  portion  of  it  being  fit  for 
nourishment,  the  residue  is  converted,  in  the  lower  in- 
testines, into  feces  and  expelled. 

Thus  then  I may  observe  that  in  the  stomach  the  food  is 
digested — a term  now  generally  used  for  this  first  process 
of  assimilation  which  our  nutriment  undergoes,  but  which 
is  more  properly  called  chymification.  However  as  digestion 
is  the  term  now  usually  confined  to  this  process,  I shall  use 
it  for  such  throughout  these  sheets.  Indigestion  is  therefore 
to  be  understood  as  the  imperfect  or  faulty  performance  of 
this  function.  And  when  I speak  of  the  defective  perform- 
ance of  the  subsequent  functions  in  the  small  intestines,  I 
call  it  bad  chylification  or  the  imperfect  convertion  of  the 
chyme  into  chyle.  However  the  employment  of  medical 
terms  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  for  the  same 
reason  that  I have  omitted  particular  anatomical  descriptions, 
namely,  that  they  will  only  perplex  the  general  reader,  who 
may  be  ignorant  of  anatomy,  and  will  be  superfluous  to  the 
profession,  who  are,  presumed  at  least-  to  be,  already  well 
acquainted  with  that  science. 

I may  now  proceed  to  the  organ  intended  to  secrete  the 
bile,  and  to  pour  it  into  the  duodenum  or  first  small  in- 
testines, by  means  of  its  ducts.  The  liver  is  the  largest 
organ  in  the  body,  and  occupies  a considerable  space  in  the 
abdomen — its  general  use  as  a preparer  of  the  bile  is  well 
known.  The  Greeks  called  it  'Yi-nap,  and  the  Romans  JecuVy 
and  consepuently  the  adjectives  hepatic  and  jecoral  apply  to 
this  viscus.  The  liver  separates  the  bile  from  the  blood,  and 
it  may  here  be  observed  in  general  that  all  the  secreting 
organs  derive  their  peculiar  secretions  from  the  blood, 
however  much  their  peculiar  fluids  may  differ  from  each 
other. 
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The  pancreas  for  example  secretes  a clear  diluting  fluid, 
while  the  liver  secretes  the  yellow  bile,  nevertheless  both 
come  from  the  blood ; their  differences  seeming  to  depend  on 
the  natural  powers  of  their  respective  secreting  organs.  The 
same  argument  holds  good  with  respect  to  tears,  mucus, 
urine,  and  indeed  to  all  the  secretions,  as  well  aif  to  the 
substances  which  composed  the  body,  as  muscle,  celular 
membrane,  fat,  bone,  and  so  on,  all  which  are  separated  by 
peculiar  organs  from  the  blood,  and  deposited  in  their  proper 
places  to  replenish  the  daily  waste  of  the  animal  machine. 

There  is  an  organ  about  the  stomach,  of  which  1 have 
not  spoken  ; I mean  the  spleen,  the  particular  use  of  which 
is  not  clearly  ascertained,  for  it  has  no  duct  opening  into 
the  alimentary  canal  : it  has  arteries  and  veins,  and  may  be 
compared  to  a sponge,  capable  of  being  filled  with  blood, 
and  emptied  again  by  pressure  and  consequent  regurgitation. 
It  has  been  conjectuied  that  it  is  intended  as  a sort  of  re- 
servoir of  blood  to  assist  in  the  work  of  digestion  : so  that 
when  the  stomach  becomes  full  of  food,  by  pressing  on  the 
spleen,  it  should  in  a manner  empty  that  organ  in  a certain 
degree,  and  thus  cause  the  blood  to  be  more  copious  in  the 
vessels  of  the  stomach,  at  that  precise  time  when  it  is 
required  for  the  purpose  of  secreting  the  gastric  juice.  But 
though  this  is  a good  conjecture,  it  has  never  been  clearly 
proved. 

To  recapitulate  then,  we  may  say  the  digestive  organs 
consist  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  its  appendages — that  is, 
the  mouth,  the  throat,  the  stomach,  the  duodenum,  and  the 
rest  of  the  small  intestines  ; and  lastly,  the  large  intestines : 
the  auxiliary  appendages  to  this  canal  being  the  liver,  the 
spleen,  and  the  pancreas. 

The  food  masticated  in  the  mouth  is  swallowed  by  the 
jieristaltic  motion  of  the  throat,  digested  in  the  stomach, 
and  converted  in  the  small  intestines  into  chyle,  by  the 
agency  of  the  organs  already  described,  and  the  re- 
sidue, changed  into  a peculiar  modification  of  matter  called 
feces  in  the  larger  bowels,  is  eventually  expelled. 
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On  the  due  performance  of  all  these  functions  may 
health  and  strength  be  said  to  depend,  and  from  the  various 
species  of  derangement  to  which  in  artificial  life  they  are 
necessarily  more  or  less  liable,  arise  many  of  the  sympathetic 
maladies  to  which  the  human  frame  is  subject. 

Irregularities  of  diet,  slothful  habits,  bad  air  in  close  and 
confined  apartments,  the  epidemical  influence  of  peculiar 
atmospheres,  contagion  and  other  casualties,  as  well  as 
original  malformation  and  the  predisposition  to  disease 
entailed  by  parent  constitutions  on  posterity,  may  be  said  to 
comprehend  the  great  compound  sources  of  diseases,  and 
all  of  these  act  more  or  less  on  the  digestive  organs,  by  the 
reaction  of  which,  on  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  disorders, 
both  atmospherical  and  hereditary,  which  would  otherwise 
be  passing  or  trivial,  are  so  aggravated  as  to  destroy  the 
constitution  by  degrees,  to  sap  the  power  of  enjoyment,  and 
by  producing  premature  decay,  accompanied  by  the  most 
loathsome  diseases,  to  render  death  painful,  lingering,  and 
unnatural.  A more  strict  attention,  therefore,  than  is  usually 
paid  to  regulate  the  important  functions  of  these  organs,  seems 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  health,  for  the  alleviation 
of  casual  diseases,  and  for  giving  to  our  mortal  fabric  the 
best  chance  of  arriving  at  a period  of  life,  which,  but  for 
moral  and  physical  evils  of  our  own  bringing  on,  ought  not 
to  be  less  cheerful  and  happy  than  that  at  which  we  com- 
menced our  career  of  existence. 

§ 4. — Sum?nary  Fiew  of  the  apparent  Symptoms  of  Disorders  of  the 

Digestive  Organs. 

Although  we  soon  become  acquainted  with  the  disor- 
dered state  of  our  digestive  organs  in  some  cases,  by  the 
pain  and  uneasiness  they  occasion,  as  for  instance  in  cholera, 
colic,  inflammation  ; yet  there  are  other  and  less  obvious 
disorders  of  those  organs,  which  frequently  escape  the  notice 
of  the  patient  till  they  have  gone  on  suflicieidly  long  to  oc- 
casion great  mischief  in  the  animal  economy.  For  this 
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reason  I shall  here  endeavour  succinctly  to  point  out  to  the 
notice  of  the  reader,  certain  signs  of  disorder  in  the  stomach, 
bowels,  and  liver,  by  attending  to  which  in  time,  we 
may  often  prevent  the  occurrence  of  diseases  of  greater 
magnitude. 

When  the  tongue  be  white  or  furrowed  on  its  upper 
surface,  or  where  there  be  a bitter  or  otherwise  unnatural 
taste  in  the  mouth  in  the  morning  before  breakfast,  we  may 
rest  assured,  however  well  we  may  think  ourselves,  that  the 
stomach,  either  from  indigestion  or  some  other  cause,  is  irri- 
table and  out  of  condition  ; I know  of  no  more  certain  sign 
of  a disordered  stomach  than  this.  Persons  who  have  the 
care  of  a family  should  observe  the  surface  of  the  children’s 
tongues  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  particularly  when 
they  are  in  the  least  degree  indisposed,  as  some  trifling  in- 
digestion, always  indicated  by  the  state  of  the  tongue,  is 
frequently  the  beginning  of  very  serious  disorders.  By 
remedying  this  incipient  evil  in  its  early  stages,  by  small 
doses  of  opening  medicine,  I believe  many  children  might 
be  saved  from  tedious  and  often  fatal  diseases. 

The  next  symptom  of  disorder  to  which  it  will  be  proper 
to  allude,  is  that  feeling  of  uneasiness  in  the  stomach  after 
eating,  which  really  arises  from  indigested  food.  This 
symptom  usually,  but  not  always,  accompanies  the  one 
before  described.  When  the  meal  has  been  too  copious,  or 
the  food  of  a quality  which  does  not  agree  with  the  patient’s 
particular  constitution,  this  sensation  is  generally  experi- 
enced, and  is  often  followed  by  nausea.  We  ought  to  take 
notice  whether  all  food  produce  it,  or  whether  the  sensation 
only  occurs  after  eating  particular  kinds  of  aliment,  in  order 
that  in  the  latter  case  the  obnoxious  article  of  diet  may 
be  avoided. 

When  simple  indigestion  of  the  above  described  kind 
occurs,  unattended  by  any  particular  symptoms  of  disease, 
it  may  generally  be  removed  by  small  doses  of  rhubarb, 
taken  an  hour  after  dinner.  By  lessening  the  quantity  of  our 
food,  and  by  adopting  the  several  salutary  habits  described 
*n  the  ensuing  section,  it  may  be  avoided. 
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The  following  is  a good  family  pill  for  ordinary  cases 
of  indigestion  and  constipation  of  bowels  : — Three  grains 
of  rhubarb^  and  two  of  soccotrine  aloes,  made  into  a pill, 
and  taken  half  an  hour  before  dinner,  each  day.  I have 
known  this  pill,  when  persevered  in  and  combined  with 
a little  abstinence,  restore  apparently  very  disordered 
stomachs. 

When  the  excrenients  are  not  of  a natural  colour  and 
consistency,  it  indicates  the  defective  performance  of  the 
subsidiary  processes  of  digestion  which  occur  in  the  bowels; 
the  most  important  perhaps  of  all  these  is  the  function  of  the 
liver.  If  the  excrements  be  not  duly  coloured  of  a deep 
yellowish  brown,  we  should  regard  some  defect  in  the  bile 
as  the  cause  of  the  discolouration,  and  should  have  recourse 
to  small  doses  of  mercury,  or  of  calomel  and  aloes.  For  it 
is  by  the  bile  that  the  feces  are  coloured  : colourless  or  pale 
feces,  therefore,  show  that  the  secretion  of  bile  is  deficient, 
while  green,  black,  and  other  discoloured  stools,  indicate 
an  unnatural  secretion  of  that  fluid.  In  either  case,  the 
state  of  the  liver  becomes  the  object  of  attention,  and,  as 
the  most  distressing  nervous  symptoms  I’reiiuently  arise  from 
a disordered  liver,  so  may  we  often,  by  the  timely  appli- 
cation of  simple  remedies  for  the  disorders  of  that  organ, 
avert  calamities  of  the  most  important  nature,  both  mental 
and  bodily.  All  this  will  be  more  fully  treated  of  in  the 
sequel,  but  the  extreme  importance  of  a healthy  liver 
rendered  it  advisable  to  preadmonish  the  reader  to  jiay  the 
most  scrupulous  attention  to  the  signs  of  disorder  in 
that  viscus. 

When  to  indigestion  any  of  the  abovementioned  signs  of 
defective  or  vitiated  bile  appear,  foe  grains  of  the  blue  pill 
may  be  taken  every  alternate  night,  and  a draught  of  the 
infusion  of  gentian,  with  senna,  and  the  tincture  of 
cardamiim,  an  hour  before  dinner.  In  case  of  this  me- 
dicine not  agreeing  with  the  patient,  any  substitute  may  be 
employed  which  custom  has  reconciled  to  the  constitution  ; 
as  cascarilla,  and  so  on.  In  many  cases  vegetable  diet 
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drinks  prove  beneficial,  by  tranquillizing  the  irritability  of 
the  stomach. 

Before  I close  this  section  I feel  disposed  to  repeat  that 
medical  practitioners,  hospitallers,  or  parents  of  families, 
cannot  be  too  particular  in  the  examination  of  their  patients, 
or  children,  as  to  the  state  of  the  digestive  organs.  Persons 
have  frequently  come  to  me  complaining  of  various  disorders 
of  health,  telling  me,  at  the  same  time,  that  their  stomach 
and  bowels  were  right  enough ; when  on  subsequent  exa- 
mination 1 have  found  almost  every  symptom  of  disordered 
digestive  organs.  And  I have  been  repeatedly  successful  in 
removing  by  simple  remedies  which  act  chiefly  on  those 
organs,  many  local  diseases  that  have  resisted  all  the  ordi- 
nary means  of  cure  derived  from  topical  specific  remedies, 
which  nevertheless  appeared  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  long 
established  custom  of  the  profession.  Itjs  almost  incalcu- 
lable what  a number  of  ills  may  be  prevented  by  timely 
attention  to  the  digestion,  when  combined  with  temperance. 

Various  pills  are  vended  by  patent,  the  principal  ingre- 
dients in  which  are  aloes,  rhubarb,  and  other  purgative 
substances,  combined  with  a little  calomel.  Many  of  these 
pills  are  very  useful,  inasmuch  as  by  keeping  the  bowels 
open  they  carry  off  the  ill  effects  of  habitual  intemperance, 
and  prevent  dangerous  accumulations  of  feces  in  the  bowels  ; 
but  we  should  do  better  to  avoid  than  to  correct  evils  ; and 
after  all  it  is  on  healthy  habits,  superinduced  by  rules  of 
conduct  with  respect  to  diet,  air,  and  exercise,  that  we 
must  depend  for  the  permanent  maintenance  of  health. 

Habit  has  been  called  second  Nature,  and  we  are  re- 
conciled by  custom  to  many  practices  that  would  at  first  be 
felt  as  injurious.  Man  seems  to  have  a much  greater  jiower 
of  adapting  his  constitution  by  habits  to  various  and  dis- 
similar circumstances  than  most  other  animals  possess. 
Nevertheless  there  are  certain  rules  of  conduct  which  in 
almost  all  constitutions  are  found  to  conduce  to  health, 
while  the  neglect  of  them  predisjioses  more  or  less  to  dis- 
orders. The  mode  in  which  predisponents  to  disorder  are 
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usually  produced,  consists  in  the  power  of  bad  habits  to 
derange  the  actions  of  the  digestive  viscera,  and  to  irritate 
and  debilitate  the  nervous  system.  It  is  then  that  various 
diseases  will  arise,  even  in  the  absence  of  specific  pestilence, 
according  to  the  hereditary  tendencies  ol  different  con- 
stitutions, as  soon  as  any  exciting  cause  is  brought  into 
action.  It  is  proposed  in  the  sequel  to  point  out  what  rules 
of  diet  are  most  conducive  to  health,  in  order  that  those  who 
have  weak  and  irritable  constitutions  may  avail  themselves 
of  them  ; at  the  same  time  the  most  healthy  may  adopt 
them  with  additional  advantage  and  security. 


§ 6.— Role  1. — Of  the  Quantity  of  Food  requisite. 

The  first  rule  of  health  is  that  which  prescribes  mode- 
ration in  diet.  It  is  essential  that  the  patient  guard  against 
eating  more  than  the  animal  system  requires  for  its  daily 
support ; the  surplus  of  food  does  not  well  digest,  but  ge- 
nerally remains  imperfectly  acted  on  by  the  juices  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  and  becomes  a source  of  irritation.  In 
other  cases,  where  the  digestion  is  very  powerful,  repletion 
acts  injuriously  in  another  way,  by  overloading  the  sangui- 
ferous system,  and  thereby  aggravating  all  the  predispositions 
to  disease,  and  often  leading  to  such  violent  actions  of  the 
blood  vessels  as  occasions  immediate  death,  of  which  apo- 
plexy is  one  striking  example. 

People  form  very  erroneous  notions  of  the  quantity  of 
food  requisite,  and  too  often  imagine  themselves  safe  from 
the  consequences  of  repletion,  merely  because  it  does  not 
immediately  exhibit  its  baneful  effects. 

Mr.  Hunter  used  to  say,  that  most  people  lived  above 
par,  which  rendered  the  generality  of  diseases  or  of  accidents 
the  more  difficult  of  cure. 

Children  are  very  erroneously  treated  with  respect  to 
diet ; those  who  are  early  accustomed  to  do  with  a little,  are 
sure  to  feel  the  benefit  of  it,  the  whole  of  their  lives  ; and  in 
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cases  of  weakly  and  irritable  youiiij  people,  it  is  particularly 
injurious  to  endeavour  to  force  their  already  weak  stomachs 
by  too  much  nourishment. 

We  may  often  illustrate  opinions  by  examples  drawn 
from  extreme  cases  ; in  the  case  of  diet,  examples  of  such 
extreme  moderation  may  be  adduced,  together  with  its  salu- 
tary effects,  as  would  astonish  most  well  fed  citizens. 

The  Carmelites,  and  some  other  Monastic  Orders, 
afford  wonderful  examples  of  the  benefieial  effects  of  absti- 
nence. Hermits  and  Anchorites,  in  despite  of  their  sedentary 
and  other  austere  habits,  have  attained  to  a great  age,  in 
consequence,  as  it  would  seem,  of  their  simple  and  scanty 
food.  Where  such  simple  diet  has  been  combined  with  the 
other  wholesome  habits,  described  below,  the  consequences 
have  sometimes  been  prodigious  longevity.  Old  Parr  is 
said  to  have  been  very  abstemious,  and  old  Jenkins,  as  we 
are  told  by  his  epitaphographer,  was  an  instance  of  the 
health  and  length  of  days  which  is  insured  to  those  who  ob- 
serve uniform  temperance  during  a hard  life  of  bodily  labour 
conjoined  with  ease  and  serenity  of  mind. 


§ 0. — Rule  2. — Of  the  Quality  of  our  Food. 

Next  to  the  quantity  of  food  we  ought  to  consider  its 
quality.  Some  aliments  are  generally  wholesome,  as  fresh 
meals,  farinaceous  vegetables,  fruits  and  pulse  of  all  kinds  ; 
while  fatty  and  oily  substances,  grease,  swine’s  flesh,  and 
some  sorts  of  vegetables  are  commonly  injurious.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  general  wholesomencss  of  some  and  the 
unwholesomeness  of  other  articles  of  diet,  there  are  parti- 
cular persons  who,  from  peculiarity  of  constitution,  cannot 
eat  certain  sorts  of  food  without  being  almost  immediately 
seized  with  illness.  Many  people  cannot  eat  honey  ; others 
are  injured  by  butter.  Dr.  Gall,  the  celebrated  anatomist, 
could  never  digrest  mutton.  I knew  a man  who  could  cat 
anything  but  beef ; and  it  is  well  known  that  numerous  per- 
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sons,  and  myself  among  the  number,  cannot  eat  pork,  under 
any  modification  of  cookery  vrliatever.  The  smell  of  a cut 
cucumber  is,  to  some,  the  most  offensive  odour  in  the  world, 
while  to  other  persons  it  is  refreshing  and  delightful.  I knew 
a lady  in  whom  honey  produced  violent  convulsions  as  soon 
as  it  was  swallowed  ; and  there  are  instances  of  persons  who 
cannot  sit  in  the  room  with  cheese  without  being  ill.  There 
are  others  who  know  immediately  of  the  presence  of  a cat  in 
the  room  by  some  acute  power  of  smelling,  and  who  feel 
immediately  unwell.  All  these  and  many  other  peculiarities 
are  referred  to  what  is  called  idiosyncrasy.  Those  who  are 
conscious  of  any  such  peculiarities  should  scrupulously 
abstain  from  articles  of  food  which  disagree  with  them,  and 
avoid  substances  whose  smell  is  offensive,  in  defiance  of  the 
foolish  solicitations  of  ignorant  people  to  overcome  them, 
who  would  feign  persuade  all  who  differ  from  them  in  taste 
to  accommodate  themselves,  by  force,  to  circumstances  which 
nature  shows  to  be  discordant  to  their  constitutional  feelings. 

But  though  morbid  aversions  should  be  yielded  to,  it  is  a 
question  how  far  on  the  other  hand  morbid  api)ctites  should 
be  indulged  : no  one  should  be  indulged  in  a craving  to  eat 
chalk,  sand,  and  other  indigestible  things.  Nevertheless 
in  particular  cases  of  this  kind  nature  seems  to  point  out  an 
extraordinary  remedy  for  some  extraordinary  state  of  dis- 
order. Instances  have  been  known  where  the  indulgence  of 
unhealthy  pregnant  women,  as  well  as  of  other  patients  in 
the  gratification  of  morbid  appetites,  has  been  attended  with 
singular  advantage. 

In  the  generality  of  persons  who  are  not  the  subjects  of 
these  irregular  desires,  a salutary  choice  of  aliments  may  be 
made  and  laid  down  as  a rule.  A small  quantity  of  the 
more  wholesome  meats,  if  well  dressed,  as  beef,  mutton, 
game,  and  the  domestic  fowls  ; of  farinaceous  vegetables 
and  puddings,  with  most  sorts  of  ripe  fruits,  may  be  said  to 
form  the  best  ingredients  of  diet.  People  err  very  much, 
now  a days,  in  giving  children  too  much  animal  food.  It 
may  appear  to  agree  w'elf  with  them  for  a time,  but  is  un- 
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doubtedly  bad  in  the  end,  and  1 am  convinced  that  for  young 
people,  and  especially  those  of  sanguine  teraj)erainents,  a 
very  small  proportion  of  animal  food  is  necessary,  and  that 
the  least  habitual  excess  in  this  particular  will  encrease  the 
liability  to  disease,  and  enhance  the  danger  from  the  occur- 
rence of  any  of  those  epidemics  to  which  they  are  subject. 

There  are  persons,  who  to  avoid  too  much  meat,  give 
their  children,  and  even  take  themselves,  too  large  a quantity 
of  vegetables,  thus  falling  under  Scylla,  in  order  to  avoid 
Charybdis.  Now  all  this  is  a great  mistake ; a heavy  dinner 
of  vegetables  will  produce  more  temporary,  though  less 
permanent  inconvenience,  than  an  overcharge  of  meat.  The 
rule  should  be  a moderate  quantity  of  each,  and  it  would 
be  well  if  young  persons  were  brought  up  to  abstain  from 
animal  food,  an  additional  day  in  the  week,  for  the  sake 
of  health.  Meat  can  never  be  eaten  by  children  more  than 
once  in  the  same  day  with  advantage,  and  it  would  be  better 
if  adults  could  confine  themselves  to  it  at  dinner  alone. 


§ 6. — Rule  3. — Of  the  Periods  of  Meals. 

The  times  of  taking  food  is  what  next  claims  our 
attention.  Artificial  habit  has  appointed  regular  hours  of 
meals,  and  this  seems  quite  conformable  to  the  human  con- 
stitution. The  stomach  better  digests  a meal  at  the  usual 
hour,  owing  to  a kind  of  preparatory  expectancy  which  is 
created  by  habit,  and  persons  with  weak  health  find,  when 
they  are  obliged  by  circumstances  to  eat  at  irregular  times, 
that  imperfect  digestion  is  the  consequence. 

Three  meals  in  a day  are  quite  enough  for  anybody, 
and  many  grown  persons  find  two  to  be  amply  suflicient,  not 
considering  tea  as  a meal  any  more  than  coffee,  but  rather 
making  it  a pleasant  diluent  to  a previous  dinner. 

One  should  be  careful  not  to  drink  much  at  dinner  even 
of  pure  water.  Mr.  Aberuethy  used  to  recomraenil  not 
drinking  with  meals  at  all,  and  called  hunger  and  thirst 
incompatible  sensations.  This  is,  perhaps,  carrying  the 
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notion  too  far,  but  I have  always  remarked  that  persons  in 
the  best  health  require  no  drink  at  dinner — a cup  of  coffee 
and  a small  glass  of  liqueur  after  dinner  is  enough — and  I am 
j)ersuaded  that  wine,  beer,  and  spirituous  liquors,  in  general 
at  dinner  are  injurious,  except  in  a very  moderate  quantity. 
Indeed  at  all  times  the  excessive  stimulus  of  much  fermented 
and  spirituous  liquors  ought  to  be  avoided  : it  is  a fertile 
source  of  disorder.  Good  wines  are  found  to  be  less  injurious 
than  bad,  and  the  light  French  and  Rhenish  wines  are  per- 
haps the  most  wholesome,  whenever  they  will  agree  with  the 
stomach.  All  eating  and  drinking  between  meals  is  exces- 
sively bad,  as  it  disqualifies  the  stomach  for  digestion,  and 
luncheons  and  suppers  are  hurtful  superfluities. 

After  meals,  particularly  after  dinner,  a state  of  rest  is 
advisable  ; those  who  are  forced  to  stir  about  and  walk 
much,  soon  after  dinner,  often  hurt  their  stomachs  by  so 
doing.  All  the  carnivorous  animals  lie  down  and  rest  after 
a full  meal  ; and  nature  soon  convinces  those  persons,  who 
try  the  experiment,  of  the  great  comfort  and  advantage  of 
yielding  to  our  inclination  to  rest  quiet  during  the  process  of 
digestion.  Exercise,  so  beneficial,  and  indeed  so  necessary 
to  health  when  taken  at  seasonable  hours,  becomes  a source 
of  indigestion  and  consequently  of  numberless  diseases, 
if  taken  when  the  stomach  is  full.  To  prove  this  fact, 
Morgagni  fed  two  dogs,  after  which  he  hunted  one  and  let 
the  other  lie  at  rest.  At  night  both  were  killed  and  dis- 
sected : in  the  stomach  of  the  former  the  food  was  still  to  be 
seen  undigested,  while  from  the  stomach  of  the  latter  the 
natural  process  of  digestion  had  removed  the  whole  of  its 
contents.  Indulgence  in  any  of  the  more  violent  passions, 
after  meals,  is  also  very  injurious,  and  has  often  been  followed 
by  sudden  death. 

It  ought  to  be  laid  down  as  a rule  of  conduct  for  all 
persons  who  are  in  any  degree  out  of  health,  and  particularly 
the  dispeptic,  to  sit  quiet,  at  least  two  hours  after  dinner, 
and,  if  possible,  in  cheerful  society  ; since  agreeable  affec- 
tions of  the  mind,  at  or  after  the  time  of  eating,  promote 
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gootl  digestion  ; and  the  custom  of  company  at  meals  has, 
perhaps,  had  its  foundation  ages  ago  in  the  knowledge  of 
this  fact.  If,  however,  a disposition  to  sleep  after  dinner  be 
felt,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  indulged  in  : 
neither  is  coffee  nor  the  smoking  of  an  afternoon  pipe  of  to- 
bacco the  least  injurious,  as  some  persons  have  vainly 
imagined.  As  pleasant  sedatives,  where  they  agree  with 
the  patient,  they  are  rather  to  be  recommended  than 
condemned. 

Scholars,  particularly  children,  should  be  allowed  their 
hour  of  play  out  of  doors  before  dinner,  and  of  quiet  re- 
creation after  it ; labour  would  come  easier  the  rest  of  the  day. 
Children  are  often  sacrificed  to  bad  rules  at  school. 

§ 7. — Rule  4. — Of  Exercise  and  Early  Rising. 

Exercise  and  good  air  come  next  to  be  considered, 
comprehending  the  very  salutary  habit  of  early  rising,  and 
taking  the  fresh  air  of  the  morning.  The  old  proverb  which 
recommends  getting  up  with  the  lark  is  founded  on  good 
sense,  and  has  received  the  sanction  of  a long  experience  in 
its  favour.  Whether  it  be  that  certain  active  persons,  con- 
structed at  all  events  to  be  long  livers,  have  got  up  early 
from  the  native  activity  of  their  constitutions  ; or  whether 
early  rising  actually  possesses  the  healthy  influence  that  is 
ascribed  to  it,  facts  are  wanting  to  determine  ; but  certain  it 
is,  that  of  an  enormous  catalogue  of  persons  who  have 
attained  to  a great  age,  of  very  dissimilar  habits  in  other 
respects,  a very  large  proportion  have  been  early  risers. 

Those  who  would  be  well,  should  never  omit  exercise  ; 
few  people  employ  It  sufficiently  as  a medical  agent.  In 
cases  of  nervous  and  dispeptic  disorders,  a degree  of  it,  at 
other  times  producing  lassitude,  has  been  known  to  restore 
the  parties  to  health. 

If  few  persons  know  the  advantage  of  exercise,  still 
fewer  understand  the  benefitof  good  air.  Ventilation  of  rooms 
too,  is  apt  to  be  neglected,  particularly  in  winter.  The 
flywheels,  called  ventilators,  are  good  things  for  close  apart- 
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inents.  The  diseases  of  manufactories  and  gaols  are  in  a 
great  measure  produced  by  foul  and  stagnating  air. 

The  subject  which  would  next  present  itself  in  the 
natural  order  in  which  I have  been  considering  the  sources 
of  health  and  disorder,  comprises  the  various  etl’ects  of  the 
mind  on  the  constitution.  Mental  depression,  anxiety,  and 
grief,  originating  in  external  causes,  have  a tendency  to  dis- 
order the  brain  and  nervous  system,  and  the  most  calamitous 
states  of  general  bad  health  often  arise  from  such  as  are 
called  mental  causes.  I shall  content  myself  with  advising 
that,  whenever  the  digestive  functions  and  general  health  be 
disordered,  a more  than  ordinary  attention  ought  to  be  paid 
to  the  state  of  the  patient’s  mind  ; all  causes  of  trouble  and 
vexation  should  be  removed  as  much  as  possible,  while  those 
which  produce  mirth,  or  conduce  to  ease  of  mind,  are 
strongly  to  be  recommended.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
from  business  or  other  causes,  perplexity  or  depression  of 
mind  become  unavoidable,  the  greatest  care  should  then  be 
taken  of  digestion,  the  food  should  be  light  and  scanty,  all 
strong  drinks  avoided,  and  the  sedatives  resorted  to  ; for 
when  once  anxiety  and  indigestion  begin  to  operate  on  each 
other  reciprocally,  constitutional  melancholy  and  hypochon- 
driasis are  apt  to  be  the  consequence. 

§8. — Rule  5. — Of  Fasting  and  Abstinence. 

I come  now  to  the  consideration  of  practices  which 
operate  both  on  the  body  and  on  the  mind,  fitting  us,  in  a 
high  degree,  for  corporeal  and  intellectual  exertion,  and 
preparing  us  for  meditation  on  the  most  profound  subjects  of 
human  speculation.  I do  not  mean  to  detract  from  the 
religious  merit  of  penitential  fasting  and  austerity,  when  I 
assert  that  these  salutary  observances  may  be  rendered  as 
useful  to  the  bodies  of  those  who  are  attached  to  the  table, 
as  they  are  to  the  minds  of  those  who  are  devoted  to  the 
altar.  For  I can  see  no  reason  why  both  objects  should  not 
be  blended  together ; since  one  great  effect  of  abstinence 
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and  fasting  is  to  set  the  body  free  from  temptations  to  in- 
dulgence, and  to  relieve  the  organs  of  sense  from  oppression, 
and  thereby  to  render  the  mind  of  the  penitent  more  fit  for 
the  exercise  of  devotion  ; nor  can  I help  thinking  that  this 
double  object  was  originally  contemplated  in  the  institution 
of  fasting,  since  it  is  a custom  which  has  prevailed  more 
or  less  in  almost  every  country,  not  being  confined  to 
Christianity,  but  being  found,  combined  with  ablutions  and 
other  wholesome  practices,  among  Musselmen,  Jews, 
Indians,  and  indeed  almost  every  nation  of  antiquity. 

The  proper  employment  of  exercise  is  a great  assistant 
to  fasting,  for  by  walking  before  dinner  we  prepare  the 
stomach  for  our  meals,  and  digestion  is  better  performed. 
It  is  a wise  regulation  of  some  of  the  reformed  Orders  of  St. 
Benedict  to  enforce  a daily  portion  of  bodily  labour.  The 
bath,  too,  is  always  a useful  and  cleanly  habit : we  do  not 
use  warm  baths  often  enough  in  these  latitudes. 

I am  convinced  by  the  most  elaborate  researches  into 
the  subject,  that  there  is  a very  close  connection  between 
corporeal  austerities,  and  power  of  mind:  both  have  flourished, 
and  both  have  declined  together;  they  have  gone  hand  in 
hand  in  past  times,  signalised  by  the  most  stupendous  ener- 
gies of  science,  learning,  and  sanctity ; and  the  frivolous 
age  in  which  our  lot  is  cast,  affords  a melancholy  example 
of  their  cotemporary  destruction.  But  I shall  confine  myself 
here  to  the  medicinal  utility  of  such  practices. 

I would  observe  in  the  first  place  that  if  our  fasts  had 
been  ordained  by  a council  of  physiologists,  they  could  not 
have  been  better  timed,  and  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  the 
case,  than  they  are  at  present. 

The  two  days  of  abstinence  prescribed  by  the  Christian 
church,  in  each  week,  will  by  all  be  admitted  to  be  sanitary  : 
occasional  abstinence  is  known  to  be  better  than  habitual  low 
feeding ; it  affords  to  the  stomach  a useful  alterative  from 
our  customary  heavy  food.  This  periodical  restorative  is  a 
great  improvement  on  ordinary  temperance ; and  it  is  best 
done  where  it  is  done  in  the  completest  manner,  by  making 
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atery  light  tea  meal  instead  of  a dinner.  This  may  not 
suit  everybody,  but  it  is  well  adapted  for  those  who  might 
otherwise' be  tempted  to  risk  the  indigestion  of  a full 
watery  dinner  of  fish  and  vegetables.  Others  might  take 
the  light  sorts  of  puddings  with  advantage,  but  I am  per- 
suaded that  people  in  general  who  complain  that  they  cannot 
abstain,  are  beguiled  into  this  belief,  by  mistaking  the 
means  : they  should  diminish  the  quantity  as  well  as  change 
the  quality  of  their  food,  and  then  even  the  less  digestible 
sorts  would  have  a greater  chance  of  being  overcome  by  the 
gastric  powers.  Another  important  fact  may  be  mentioned 
with  respect  to  abstinence — that  where  the  vegetable  diet 
seems  to  disagree,  the  popular  pills  of  rhubarb  and  ginger, 
now  kept  prepared  in  every  shop,  may  be  taken  with  great 
advantage  an  hour  before  dinner.  Where  the  bowels  become 
costive,  a pill  composed  of  five  grains  of  rhubarb  and  two 
grains  of  aloes  may  be  substituted.  Persons  who  have  weak 
stomachs,  or  particular  antipathies,  should  try  a variety  of 
things  till  they  find  what  agrees  with  them  best.  A change 
in  diet  is  better  than  living  too  much  on  one  thing  ; and  thus 
we  see  why  if  a constant  diet  of  vegetables  were  injurious, 
such  a diet  occurring  periodically,  would  be  a salutary 
alterative,  even  if  its  imaginary  inconvenience  were  really 
greater  than  it  is. 

Fasting  is  a greater  trial  than  abstinence,  and  therefore 
it  has  been  recommended  not  to  fast  on  one  meal  a day,  nor 
to  go  twentyfour  hours  without  food  as  the  Jews  do,  but  to 
eat  a small  quantity  of  bread,  biscuit,  or  something  solid  for 
breakfast,  and  if  wanted,  the  same  again  at  tea,  having  had 
a satisfactory  repast  at  dinner.  I believe  this  combination  of 
fasting  with  abstinence  to  be  a very  good  thing,  and  to  be 
very  useful  to  those  whose  affluence  enables  them  on  ordinary 
occasions  to  live  well.  I shall  now  say  a few  words  on  the 
periods  of  the  fasts  ; for  they  seem  to  me  to  have  been  judi- 
ciously selected  and  fixed  for  those  times  of  year  when  they 
would  be  the  most  beneficial.  And  first  of  all,  the  Lenten 
Fast  occurs  at  a time  when,  in  all  ages,  depletion  has  been 
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reckoned  desirable,  and  for  many  persons  necessary.  After 
this  fast  got  into  disuse  at  the  “ Reformation,”  the  habit  of 
bleeding,  in  the  spring  and  fall  of  the  year,  became  very 
general.  But  surely  this  unnatural  mode  of  lowering  the 
system,  by  draining  away  the  fluid  of  life,  cannot  be  so 
salutary  as  the  milder  method,  by  diminishing  the  quantity 
and  lightening  the  quality  of  our  food,  accompanied,  as  it 
ought  occasionally  to  be,  by  mild  opening  medicines,  taken 
at  intervals,  or  according  as  necessity  may  require. 

Some  few  persons,  from  habit,  cannot  fast  without  as- 
sistance ; but  I will  venture  to  say,  from  past  experience, 
that  I could  enable  ninety  nine  out  of  every  hundred  to  do 
it,  not  only  with  safety,  but  with  advantage,  by  examining 
first  their  constitution,  and  then  modifying  their  food  and 
medicines  accordingly. 

As  the  Fast  of  Lent  is  a useful  alterative  in  spring,  so  is 
the  little  Fast  of  Advent  a good  substitute  for  the  old  silly 
custom  of  bloodletting  again  in  autumn.  It  prepares  us 
likewise  for  the  feasts  of  Christmas  and  Kinglide,  just  as 
Lent  does  for  those  of  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  ami  we  en- 
joy the  return  to  the  festive  circle  round  the  wassail  bowl 
ten  times  more  than  the  puritan  does,  whose  gloomy  and 
imaginationless  mind  exhibits,  in  its  never  varying  dullness 
and  density,  the  effects  of  the  gross  food  which  he  lives  on 
all  the  year  round. 

When  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  writing  his  Principia,  he 
lived  on  a scanty  allowance  of  bread  and  water,  otherwise 
he  would  not  have  achieved  his  undertaking.  What  are 
the  literary  productions  of  the  present  day,  compared  with 
those  of  our  ancestors,  who  practised  fasting  and  austerity  ? 
Our  boasted  March  of  Intellect  is  become  rather  the 
Fandango  of  Frivolity.  Literature  and  Science  are  now  less 
intensified,  though  more  expanded  than  formerly,  and  I 
ween,  to  use  the  poet’s  phrase,  that  one  pilge  of  sterling 
midaeval  metal,  fused  out  into  modern  brass,  would  fill 
volumes  of  trifling  tracts  and  pennyworth’s  of  learning.  It 
was  the  abstinence,  fasts,  and  rigorous  discipline  of  our 
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ancestors,  that  rendered  the  native  genius  of  their  great  men 
an  available  fountain  of  knowledge.  St.  Jerome,  St.  Basil, 
Tertullian,  and  other  primitive  writers,  have  therefore  been 
justly  eloquent  on  the  subject  of  these  salutary  austerities. 

The  high  average  longevity  of  the  poor  Clares,  the 
Carmelites,  the  Trappists,  and  some  other  religious  orders, 
who  observe  the  more  severe  fasts  and  abstinences,  show  that 
such  practices  conduce  to  permanent  strength,  free  us  from 
that  premature  decrepitude  and  loss  of  sense,  which  are  the 
only  circumstances  that  a virtuous  and  strong  mind  would  ever 
loathe  on  the  approach  of  death,  and  insure  us,  volente  Deo, 
all  those  delights,  even  to  the  last,  which  Cicero  seems  by  his 
book  Dc  Senectute  to  have  been  so  nervously  anxious  to 
believe  in.  Some  false  reasoners  adduce  the  case  of  old 
drunkards,  to  prove  that  debauchery  is  not  the  cause  of 
disease.  But  these  are  rare  instances,  and  a closer  enquiry 
will  convince  any  one,  that  redundant  stimulus  and  repletion 
in  youth,  is  the  cause  why  so  few  live  to  the  natural  term  of 
life.  Cornaro,  who  only  began  a course  of  temperance  at 
forty  years  old,  reached  a prodigious  age  by  perseverancein  it. 

Some  men  seem,  like  moral  incendiaries,  so  to  ventilate  the 
lamp  of  life  as  to  fire  every  part  of  their  microcosm  with  de- 
structive inflammation  ; while  others  replenish  it  sparingly 
with  the  oil  of  temperance,  and  to  them  the  flame  burns 
steadily  and  shines  to  the  end.  This  brings  to  my  recollec- 
tion two  cases  in  question,  contained  in  stories  I have  read 
years  ago,  in  some  old  latin  writers,  but  in  both  of  which,  I 
remember,  from  an  analytical  habit  of  resolving  every  thing 
into  cause  and  effect,  I soon  saw  the  same  principle  mani- 
fested, which  guarantees  to  youth  by  austerity,  an  old  age  not 
deprived  of  those  faculties  which  are  able  to  render  it  a season 
of  pleasure.  One  story  was  that  of  an  old  philosopher  who  is 
telling  his  pupil  that  never  having  vitiated  his  taste  with  the 
Dionysian  bowl,  the  honey  of  Hybla  was  still  sweet  to  his  decay- 
ing palate.  The  other  story  was  that  of  an  aged  pilgrim,  whose 
sparkling  eyes,  hollow  but  cheerful  visage,  and  perfect  senses, 
showed  that  his  mind  had  outlived  the  tattered  fragments  of 
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his  sinewy  carcass  ; he  was  in  his  cell  in  a wilderness,  with  a 
cross  and  a bell  on  the  top  of  it,  a taper,  and  a rosary  and  a 
raissalinhishand.  And  how  have  you  learnt  to  look  so  happy  in 
the  evening  of  your  days,  said  a passing  knight,  at  a time 
when  sable  clouds  skirt  the  brow  of  less  wayworn  palmers  ? 
Gentle  knight,  quoth  the  pious  votarist,  as  I have  made  the 
uphill  way  of  life  the  thorny  path  of  Calvary  ; so  the  rays 
of  Tabor  now  beam  on  my  descent  into  the  grave. 

The  antient  fathers  tell  us  that  abstinence  fortifies  us 
against  the  fire  of  temptation  by  cooling  the  blood  ; no 
wonder  therefore  that  they  should  bestow  on  it  such  lavish 
encomium.  Ought  not  then  modern  physicians  to  be  equally 
loud  in  its  praise,  since  abundant  facts  prove  its  power  to 
guard  the  body  against  epidemic  disease  itself,  and  to  enable 
us  to  discharge  our  duties  fearlessly  in  the  most  dangerous 
cases  of  fever. 

As  I hope  before  long  to  publish,  in  a more  expanded 
and  popular  form,  some  practical  observations  on  the  mode 
of  preserving  health  under  different  circumstances  of  life, 
I shall  at  present  conclude,  by  advising  those  who  intend  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  hints  here  thrown  out,  that  it  is  by 
perseverance  in  good  rules  alone  that  they  can  attain  to 
secure  health.  Many  are  willing  to  get  relieved,  when  they 
are  ill,  who  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  preserve  health  which 
they  have  purchased,  at  the  expense  of  comfort,  by  a dis- 
agreeable course  of  medicine,  and  thus  they  go  on  rolling 
the  stone  of  Sisyphus,  and  getting  ill  and  well  by  turns  till 
the  constitution  gives  way.  Those  follow  the  wiser  course 
who  maintain,  by  habitual  temperance,  by  periodical  absti- 
nence, and  the  occasional  use  of  mild  aperient  medicines,  a 
state  of  body  fitted  to  weather  out  the  storms  of  adversity, 
while  it  renders  prosperity  a source  of  permanent  enjoyment. 


FINIS. 


